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INTRODUCTION, 


The first discovoiy of the Wostorn Hemisphere has already 
been related by the Author in his History of Columbus. It 
is proposed by him, in the prestmt work, to narrate the 
cnterj)risos of certain of tin* companions and disciples of the 
admiral, nho, enkindled by liis zeah and instructed by his 
examjde, sallied forth sejiarately in the vast region of adven- 
ture to wlii(;li he had led the way. Many of them sought 
merely to skirt the continent which he had partially visited ; 
to secure the first-fruits of the pearl fislieries of I^iria and 
Cubaga ; or to explore the coast of V(*ragua, which he had 
rein eserited as the Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients. Others 
aspired to accomplish a grand discovery wfiieh he had medi- 
tated toward the close of liis career. In the course of his 
expeditions along tlie coast of Terra Firma, (^olumbus had 
repeatedly received information of the existence of a vast sea 
to the south. lie supposed it to be the gieat Indian Ocean. 
‘ the region of the oriental s])ice islands, and that it must com- 
municate by a strait with the C Caribbean sea. Ilis last and 
most disastrous voyage was made for the express purpose of 
discovering that imaginary strait, and making his way into 
tliis SouthcuTi Occ'an. The illustrious navigator, however, 
was doomed to die, as it were, upon the threshold of his dis- 
coveries. It was reserved for one of his followers, Vasco 
Nunez de Hal boa, to obtain the first view of tlio piomised 
ocean, from the lofty mountains of Dai ien, some years after 
the eyes of the venerable Adiniral had been closed in death, 
Ihe expeditions here narrated, therefoi’o, mav bc' considered 
as springing immediately out of the voyages of Columbus, 
and fulfilling some of lys gmiut designs. Tliey may be com- 
pared to the attemi)ts of adventurous knights-errant to achieve 
the enferprisc left unfinished by some ill iiNtrious predecessor. 
\eitl\er is this comparison entirely fanciful ; on the contrary, 
it 18 a curious fact, well worthy of notice, that the spirit of 
chivalry entered largely into the early expeditions of the 
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Spanish discovercTS, them a character wholly distinct 

from similar eiiterprisos undertaken by other nations. It 
will not, perhaps, be considered far-somijlit, if we trace the 
cause of this p'*culiarity to the domestic history of the 
SpaTiiards during- the middle ages. 

Eight centuries of incessant warfare wdth the Moorish 
usurpers of the Peninsula, ])r()dnced a deep and lasting effect 
U])on Spanisli charaeti'r and manners. ' The w'ar being ever 
close at home, mingled itself with the domestic habits and 
concerns of the Spaniard. He was born a soldier. The wild 
and predatory nature of the war also made him a kind of 
ehivii Irons marauder, llis horse and weapon were always 
ready for the tield. llis delight was in roving incursions aiid 
extravagant exploits; and no gain was so glorious in his eyes 
as the cavalgaila of spoils and captives driven home in 
triumph from a ])luiult‘red province. Religion, whioli has 
ever held gn^jit empire over the Spanish mind, lent its aid to . 
sanctify tlu'sc roving and ravaging propensities, and the Cas- 
tilian cavalier, as he sacked the t»)wns, and laid waste the 
iiclds of llis Moslem neighbour, piously belie ve<l he was doing 
God service. 

The eompiest of Granada put an end to the peninsular wars 
lictwecii Clnistiaii and Infidel : the spirit of Spanish chivalry 
was thus suddenly deprived of its wonted sjdiere of action ; 
but it iiad been too long fostered and excited, to be as sud- 
denly appeased. The youth of the nation, bred up to daring* 
adventure and heroic achievement, could not brook the 
traiupiil and regular pursuits of cominou life, but panted for 
some new lield of romantic enterprise. 

It w’as at this juncture that the grand project of Columbus 
\vas carried into effect. Ills treaty with the sovereigns was, 
in a maimer, signed with the same pen that had subscribed 
the cajiitulation of the Moorish capital; and his first expe- 
dition may almost be said to have departed from beneath the 
walls of Granada. Many of the youthful cavaliers, who had 
fleshed their swords in tlntt memorable W’ur, crowded the 
ships of the distjoverers, thinking a new career of arms was to 
be opened to them — \i kind of crustide into splendid and 
unknown regions of iiilidt ls. The very weapons and armour 
that had been used against the Moors, >vcre drawn from the 
arsenal to equip the heroes of these remoter adventures; and 
noiuu of the most noted commanders in tlu; New World, will 
no found to have made their first essay in arms, under the 
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banner of Ferdinand and Isabella, in their romantic campaigns 
among the mountains of Andalusia. 

To these ciroiim.stances may, in a great measure, be as- 
cribed tliat swelling, chivalrous spirit which will be found 
continually mingling, or rather warring, with the technical 
habits of the seaman, and the sordid schemes of the mercenary 
adventurer, in these early Spanish discoveries. Chivaliy had 
left the land and launched upon the deep. The Spanish 
cavalier had embarked in the caravel of the discoverer. He 
carried along the trackless wildernesses of the New^ World 
the .same contempt of danger and fortitude under suffering; 
the same restless, roaming spirit; the same passion for inroad, 
find ravage, and vainglorious exploit; and the same fervent, 
and often bigoted, zeal for the propagation of his faith, that 
had distinguisljed him during his warfare with the Moors. 
Instances in point will be found in the extravagant career of 
the daring Ojeda, particularly in bis adventun's along the 
coast of Terra Firiua and the wild shores of Ouba; — in the 
sad story of the “ unfortunate Nicuesa,” graced as it is 'with 
occasional touches of high-bred courtesy;— in the singular 
cruise of that brave but credulous old cavalier, Jnaii Ponce do 
Loon, who fell upon the flowery coast of Florida in his search 
after an imaginary fountain of youth and above all, in the 
ehec(iuercd fortunes of Vasco Nunez d(‘ llalbo.'i, whose discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean forms one of the most beautiful and 
striking incidents in the history of the New World, and whose 
fate might furnish a theme of wonderful iuterest for a poem 
or a drama. 

The extraordinary actions and adventures of these men, 
while they mal the exjdoits recorded in chivalric romance, 
have the additional interest of verity. They leave us in 
admiration of the bold and heroic qualities inherent in the 
Spanish character, which led that nation to so high a pitch of 
power and glory; and wdiieh arc still disceniible in the great 
muss of that gallant people, by those who have an opportunity 
of judging of them rightly. • 

Ileforc concluding these^ prefatory rcmarlft, the Author 
would acknowledge hosv much he has been indebted to the 
third volume of the invaluable Historical Collection of Don 
Martin Fernandez de Naviirretc, wherein tliat author has 
exhibited his usual industry, accuracy, find critical acumen. 
He has likewise profited greatly by the second volume of 
Oviedo’s General History, which only exists in manuscript, 
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and a copy of which he found in the Columbian Library 
the Cathedral of Seville. 

lie has had some assistance also from the documents of 
law case bet\veen Don Diej^o Columbus and the crown, wh 
exist in the Archives of the Indies, and for an inspectioi 
whicli he is luueli indebted to the permission of the j^ove 
ment, and tlie kind attentions of Don Josef dc la Iligiierj 
Lara, the intelligent keeper of the Archives. Tlicse, with 
historical \vorks of Herrera, Las Casas, Gomara, and Pc 
Martyr, have been liis authorities for the facts contained 
the following work, though he has not thought proj)er to rc 
to them c'jntiniially at the bottom of his page. 

While Ids work was going through the press, he receive' 
volume of Spanish Piography, written with great elegai 
and accurate, by Don iNIanuel Josef Quintana, and contain 
a life of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. He was gTatifiql to f 
that his own arrangement of facts was generally corrobora 
by this w'ork ; though he was enabled to coiTcct his ckitcs 
several instances, and to make a few other emendations fri 
the volume of Schor Quintmia, whose position in Spain gj 
him the means of attaining superior exactness on these poit 
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COMPANIONS OF .COLUMBUS. 


ALOXZO DE OJEDA * 

HIS FIRST VOYAGR, IX WHICH HE WAS ACCOMP^VXIED BY 
AMERIGO VESrUCCI.t 

CHAPTER I.— .[1499.] 

Those who have read the History of Columbus w'ill, doubt- 
less, reinembei^the character and exjiloits of Alonzo cle Ojeda ; 
as some of the readers of the followinj^ paf?es, however, may 
not have iierused that work, and as it is jirojiosed at present 
to trace the subseijuent fortunes of this youthful atl venturer, 
a brief sketcli of liim may not be deemed sujierfluous. 

Alonzo de Ojeda was a native of (‘^uenoa, in New Castile, 
and of a respectable family. He was brought u]> as a page 
or esquire, in tlie service of Hon Luis de Cerda, Hukc of 
Medina Celi, one of the most powTrlul nobles of Spain ; the 
same %vho for some time patronized Columbus during his 
application to tlie Spanish court. J 

In those Avarlike days, when the peninsula was distracted 
by contests between the Christian kingdoms, by feuds between 
the nobles and the crown, and by incessant and marauding 
warfare with the Moors, the household of a Spanish nobleman 
was a comidetc school of arms, where the youth of the country 
were sent to be trained up in all kinds of hardy exercises^ 
and to be led to battle under an illustrious banner. Such was 
especially the case 'with the service of the Duke of Medina 
Celi, who possessed princely domains, whose household was a 
petty court, who led legions of ai*raed retainers to the field, 
and who appeared in splendid state and with an immense 
retinue, more as an ally of Ferdinand and Isabella, than as a 
subject. He engaged ih many of the roughest expeditions of 
the memorable war of Granada, always insisting on leading 

* Ojeda is pronounced in Spanish Oheda, with a strong aspiration of 
the /i. + Vespucci, pronounced Vespuchy. 

:J; Varoncs Iluatrcs, por F. Pizarro, p. 41. Las Casas, lib. i. cap. 82 
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his own troops in person, when the service was of peculiar 
difficulty and danger. Alonzo de Ojeda was formed to sig- 
nalize himself in such a school. Though small of stature, he 
was well made, and of wonderful force and activity, with a 
towering spirit that seemed to make up for deficiency of 
height. I le was a bold and graceful horseman, an excellent 
foot soldier, dexterous with evciy weapon, and noted for his 
extraordinary skill and adroitness in all feats of strength and 
agility. 

He must have been quite young wdien he followed the Duke 
of jVIediiia C’eli, as page, to the Moorish wars ; for he was but 
about twenty-one years of age when he aceompaiiied Colum- 
bus in his second voyage; he had already, however, dis- 
tinguished himself by his enterprising spirit and headlong 
valour; and his exploits during that voyage contributed to 
enlianee his reputation. lie returned to JSjiain with Columbus, 
but did not accompany him in his third voyage, in the spring 
of 1498. He was probably impatient of subordination, and 
ambitious of a separate employment or command, which the 
influence of his connections gave him a great cliance of 
obtaining. He Iiad a cousin german of his own name, the 
reverend Tadrc Alonzo do Ojeda, a Dominican friar, one of 
the first inquisitors of Spain, and a great favourite with the 
Catholic sovereigns.^’ This father inquisitor was, moreover, 
an intimate frie nd of the bishop Don Juan Rodriguez Fon- 
seca, who had the chief management of the aflairs of the 
Indies, under which general name were comprehended all 
the countries discovered in the New World. Through the 
good offices of his cousin inquisitor, therefore, Ojeda had been 
introduced to the notice of the bishop, who took liim into his 
especial favour and patronage. Mention has already been 
made, in the History of Columbus, of a present made by the 
bishop to Ojeda of a small Flemish painting of the Holy 
Virgin. This the young adventurer carried about with him 
AS a protecting relic, invoking it at all limes of peril, whether 
by sea or land ; and to th« especial care of the Virgin he 
attributed the* remarkable circumstance that he had never 
been wounded in any of the innumctf'able brawls and battles 
into which he was continually betrayed by his rash and fiery 
temperament. 

While Ojeda was lingering about the court, letters were 
* Pizarro. Yarones IlustrcB. 
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received from Columbus, giving an account of the events of 
his third voyage, especially of his discovery of the coast of 
Paria, which he described as abounding in drugs and spices, 
in gold and silver, and precious stones, and, above fill, in 
oriental pearls, and Avhich he supposed to be the borders of 
that vast and unknown region of the East, wherein, according 
to ccrUiin learned theorists, was situated the terrestrial para- 
dise. Specimens of *thc pearls, procured in considerable 
quantities from the natives, accompanied his epistle, together 
with charts descriptive of his route. These tidings caused a 
great sensation among the maritime adventurers of Spain; 
but no one w’as more excited by them than Alonzo de Ojeda, 
who, from his intimacy with the bishop, had full access to the 
charts and correspondence of Columbus. He immediately 
conceived the project of making a voyage in the route thus 
marked out by the admiral, and of seizing upon the first 
fruits of discovery which he had left ungathered. His scheme 
met wdtli ready encouragement from Fonseca, who, as has 
heretofore been shown, w^as an implacable enemy to Columbus, 
and willing to promote any measure thaU miglit injure or 
molest him. The bishop accordingly granted a commission 
to Ojeda, authorizing him to fit out an armament and proceed 
on a voyage of discovery with the proviso merely that he 
should not visit any territories appertaining to Portugal, nor 
any of the lands discovered in the name of Spain previous to 
tlie year 1495. The latter part of this provision appears to 
have been craftily w6rded by the bishop, so as to leave the 
coast of Paria and its pearl fisheries open to Ojeda, they 
having been recently discovered by Columbus in 1498. 

The commission was signed by Fonseca alone, in virtue of 
general powx^rs vested in him for such puq)oses, but the sig- 
nature of the sovereigns did not appear on the instrument, 
and it is doubtful wdiether their sanction was sought on the 
occasion. He knew that Columbus had recently remonstrated 
against a royal mandate issued in 1495, permitting voyages of 
discovery by pnvate adventurersi' and that th(;,sovereigns had 
in consequence revoked their mandate wdicrovcr it might bo 
deemed prejudicial to the stipulated privileges of the admiral.* 
It is probable, therefore, that the bishop avoided raising any 
question that might impede the enterprise ; being confident 
of the ultimate approbation of Ferdinand, w^ho would be weU 
* Kavorretc, ii. Document cxiii. 
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pleased to have his dominions in the New World extended 
by the discoveries of private adventurers, undertaken at their 
own expense. It was stipulated in this, as well as in sub- 
sequent licenses for private expeditions, th.at a certain pro- 
portion of the profits, generally a fourth or fifth, should bo 
reserved for the crown. 

Having thus obtained permission to make the voyage, the 
next considcjation witli Ojeda was to find the means, lie 
was a y(»ung adventurer, a mere soldiiT of fortune, and desti- 
tute of wealth ; but ho had a high reputation for courage and 
enterprise, and witli tliesc, it was thought, would soon make 
his way to the richest parts of the newly discovered lands, 
and have the wealth of the Indies at liis disposal. He had no 
difficulty, therefore, in finding moneyed associate's among the 
rich merchants of Seville, who, in that age of discovery, were 
ever ready to stake their propei*ty upon the schemes of roving 
navigators. With such assistance he soon equipped a squad- 
ron of four vessels at Port St. ^lary, oiipositc (^adiz. Among 
the seamen who engaged wdfh him were several just returned 
from accompanying Columbus in his voyage to this very coast 
of Paria. Tlie jirincipal associate of Ojeda, and one on whom 
lie jdaeed great reliance, was Juan de la Cosa ; who accom- 
jianied him as first mate, or, as it 'was termed, chief pilot. 
This was a bold Piscayan, who may be rcgardixl as a disciple 
of (Joluuibus, wdth whom he had sailed in his second voyage, 
wdien he coasted Cuba and Jamaica, and he had since accom- 
panied Kodrigo de 13astid(*s, in an expedition along the coast 
of Terra Pinna. The hardy veteran 'was looked up to by his 
contemporaries as an oracle of the seas, and was pronounced 
one of the most able mariners of the day; he may be excused, 
therefore, if, in his harmless vanity, he considered himself on 
a^par even with C\/liinibus. 

Another conspicuous associate of Ojeda, in this voyage, 
was Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine merchant, induced by 
broken fortunes and a rambling disposition to seek adventures 
in the New' World. Whether he had any pecuniary interest 
ill the expedition, and in wfiat capacity he sailed, does not 
appear. His importance ^has cntiroly^ariseii from subsequent 
cinaimslaiices ; from his liaving written and published a nar- 
rative of his voyages, and from his name having eventually 
been given to the Nhjw World. 

* Navarette, Culec. Viag., iii. j). 4. 
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CllArXEIl II. 

Ojeda sailed from Port St. Mary on the 20tli of I^Iay, 1499, 
and, having touched for su 2 )plies at the Canaries, took a 
dei)arturo from Gomara, i)iirsuing the route? of Columbus in 
his third voyaj^e, beinj» f^uided by the eliart he had sent home, 
as well as by the mariners who had accompanied him on that 
occasion. At the enfl of twenty-four days lu* reached the 
continent ol* the New World, about two hundred leapjues 
farther south than the part discovered by Columbus, being, 
as it is supposed, the coast of Surinam. 

Hence he ran along the coast ot* the Gulf of Paria, passing 
the mouths of many rivers, but es 2 )ecially those of the Esc^uivo 
and tlie Oronoko. These, to the astonishment of the Sjoaniards, 
unaccustomed rfis yet to the mighty rivers of the New World, 
poured forth such a jnodigious volume of water, as to liesheii 
the sea for a great extent. They beliold none of the natives 
until they arrived at Trinidad, on which island the}' met with 
traces of the recent visit of Columbus. 

Vespucci, in his letters, gives a long description of the 
people of this island and of the coast of l\aria, who were of 
the Carib race, tall, well made, and vigorous, and expert with 
th(3 bow, the lance, and the buckler. His description, in 
general, resembles those which have frequently been given of 
the aboriginals of the New World; there are two or three 
particulars, however, worthy of citation. 

They appeared, he said, to believe in no religious creed, to 
have no i^lace of worshij), and to make no prayers nor sacri- 
fices; but, he adds, from the voliq)luouMiess of their lives, 
they might be considered epicureans, f 'i'heir habitations 
were built in the shape of bells ; of the trunks of trees, 
thatched with jjalm leaves, and were proof against wind and 
weather. They appeared to be in common, and some of them 
were of such magnitude as to contain six hundred persons : 
in one place there w’crc eight princq)al houses capable of 
sheltering nearly ten thousand iiuiabitants. ]fvcry seven or 
eight years the natives were obliged to change their residence, 
from the maladies engendered by the heat of the climate in 
their crowded habitations. 

Their riches consisted in beads and ornaments made from 
the bones of fishes ; in small white and green stones strung 

* Navarcte, iii. p. 5. f Viages dc Vespucci. Navarrete, iii, p^ 211. 
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like rosaries, with which they adorned their persons, and in 
the beautiful plumes of various colours for which the tropical 
birds arc noted. ' 

Ike Spaniards smiled at their simplicity in attaching 
an extraordinary value to such worthless trifles ; wliilc the 
savages, in all probability, were equally surprised at beholding 
the strangers so eager after gold, and i)ejirls, and precious 
stones, which to themselves were objects of iridiflierciwe. 

Their manner of treating the dead was similar to that 
observed among the natives of some of the islads. Having 
deposited the corpse in a cavern or sepulchre, they placed a 
jar of water and a few eatables at its liead, and then aban- 
doned it without moan or lamentation. In some parts of the 
coast, when a person was considered near his end, his nearest 
relatives bore him to the "woods, and laid lum'^in a hammock 
suspended to the trees. They then danced round him until 
evening, when, having left within his rcacli sufiicient meat 
and drink to sustain him for four days, they repaired to their 
habitations. If he recovered and returned home, he was 
received ^ ith mnch ceremony and rejoicing ; if he died of 
his malady or famine, nothing more was thought of him. 

Their mode of treating a fever is also worthy of mention. 
In the height of the malady they plunged the patient in a 
bath of the coldest water, after which they obliged him to 
make many evolutions round a great fire, until he was in a 
violent heat, when they put him to bed, that he might sleep ; 
a treatment by which Amerigo Vespucci declares he saw 
many cured. 

CHAPTER HI 

Afteb touching at various parts of Trinidad and the Gulf 
of Paria, Ojeda passed through the strait of the Boca del 
Drago, or Dragon’s Mouth, which ' Columbus had found so 
formidable, and then steered his course along the coast of 
Terra Firma, landing occasionally, until he arrived at Curiana, 
or the Gulf of Pearls. Hepce he stood to the opposite island 
of Margarita,^previously discovered by Columbus, and since 
renowned for its pearl fishery. This, as well as several 
adjacent islands, he vi.'fitcd and explored ; after which he 
returned to the main-land, and touched at Cumana and 
Maracadana, where he found the rivers infested with alliga- 
tors, resembling the crocodiles of the Nile. 

Finding a convenient harbour at Moi'acapana. he unloaded 
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and careened his vessels there, and built a small brigantine. 
The natives came to him in great numbers, bringing abun- 
dance of venison, fish, and cassava bread, and aiding the 
seamen in their labours. Their hospitality was not certainly 
disinterested, for they sought to gain the protection of the 
Spaniards, w'hom they reverenced as superhuman beings. 
When they thought they had sufficiently secured their favour, 
they represented to *Ojoda that their coast was subject to 
invasion froni a distant island, the inhabitants of which were 
cannibals, and carried their people into captivity, to be 
devoured at their unnatui'al bantjuets. They besought Ojeda, 
therefore, to avenge them upon these ferocious enemies. 

The reciuest was gratif3’ing to the fighting propensities of 
Ojeda and to his love of adventure, and was readily granted. 
Taking sevei* of the natives on board of liis vessels, as guides, 
he set sail in quest of the cannibals. After sailing for seven 
days he came to a chain of islands, some peopled, others 
uninhabited, supposed to have been the Caribbee islands. 
One of these was pointed out by his guides as the habitation 
of their foes. On rumiing near the shore, he beheld it 
thronged with savages, decorated with coronets of gaudy 
plumes, their bodies painted >vith a variety of colours. They 
were armed with bows and arrows, with darts, lances, and 
bucklers, and seemed prepared to defend their island from 
invasion. 

The show of war was calculated to rouse the martial spirit 
of Ojeda. He brought his ships to anchor, ordered oi^t his 
boats, and provided each with a patercro, or small cannon. 
Besides the oarsmen, each boat contained a number of soldiers, 
who were told to crouch out of sight in the bottom. The 
boats then pulled in steadily for the shore. As they ap- 
proached, the Indians let A}' a cloud of arrows, but without 
much effect. Seeing the boats continue to advance, the 
savages tlirew themselves into the sea, and brandished their 
lances to prevent their landing. Upon this, the soldiers 
sprang up and discharged the patereroes. ^t the sound and 
smoke the savages abandoned the water in affright, while 
Ojeda and his men leaped on shore and jiursued them. The 
Carib warriors rallied on the banks, and fought for a long 
time with a courage peculiar to their race, but were at length 
driven to the woods, at the edge of the sword, leaving many 
killed and wounded on the field of battle. 
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On the Ibllowiii" day the sa\'ai|^cs were seen on the shore 
in still greater numhors, armed and painted, and decorated 
with war plumes, and sounding dellancc with their conchs 
and drums. Ojeda again landed with hfty-seven men, wliom 
he separated into four companies, and ordered to charge the 
enemy from different directions. The Caribs fought for a 
time hand to hand, displaying great dexterity in covering 
ihemselves with their bucklers, but were at length entirely 
routed, and driven with great slaughter to the forests. The 
Spaniards had but one man killed and twenty-one 'wounded 
in these combats, — such superior advantage did their armour 
give them over the naked savages. Having jdundered and 
set fire to the houses, they returned triumphantly to their 
ships, with a number of Carib captives; and made sail for the 
main-land. Ojeda bestowed a ])art of the sj)oil upon the 
seven Indians 'who had accompanied him as guides, and sent 
them exulting to their homes, to relate to their countrymen 
the signal vengeance wreaked upon their foes, lie then 
anchored in a bay where he remained for twenty days until 
his men had recovered from their wounds.*' 

CHAPTER IV. 

Hts crew being refreshed, and the wounded snlficitmtly 
recovered, Ojeda made sail, and touched at the island of 
Curazao, which, according to the accounts of Vespucci, was 
inhabited by a race of giants, ('very woman appearing a 
Penthosilea, and every man an AntaHis.’'f As Vespucci was 
a scholar, and as he supposed liintsclf exploring the regions of 
the extreme East, the ancient realm of fable, it is probable 
his imagination deceived him, and construc'd the formidable 
accounts given by the Indians of their cannibal neighbours of 
the ishmcls, into something according w’ith his recollections 
of classic fable. Certain it is that the reports of subse- 
quent voyagers proved the inhabitants of the island to be of 
the ordinary size. 

Proceeding along the coast he arrived at a vast, deep gulf, 
resembling a trai«juil lake; entering which, be beheld on the 

* There is some discrepance in the early aca'^imts of this battle, as to 
the time and place of its occdirence. The author has collated the 
narratives of Vespucci, Las Casas; Herrera, and Peter Aiariyr, and the 
evidence given in the lawsuit of Diego Columbus, and has endeavoured 
as much as possible to reconcile them. 

t Yespucci.— l/ctter to Lorenzo de Pier Pnmcisco dc Medicis. 
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eastern side a village, the construction of whicli struck him 
with surprise. It consisted of twenty large houses, shaped 
like bells, and built on piles driven into the bottom of the 
lake, wliieli, in this part, was limpid and of but little depth. 
Each house was provided with a draw' -bridge, and with canoes 
by wlu(‘h the communication w'as carried on. From these 
resemblances to the Italian city, Ojeda gave to the bay the 
name of the Oulf of Venice: and it is called at the present day 
Venezuela, or little Venice: the Indian name was Coquibacoa. 

When the inhabitants beheld the ships standing into the bay, 
looking like w’oiiderful and unknown apparitions from the 
deep, they fled wdth terror to their houses, tind raised the 
dra>vbridges. The Spaniards remaiin'd for a time gazing 
with admiration Jit this amphibious village, when a squadron 
of canoes enteved the harbour from the sea. On beholding 
the ships they paused in mute amazement, and on the 
Spaniards attempting to approach them, paddled swiftly to 
shore, and plungc'd into the forest. They soon returned wdth 
sixteen young girls, w'hom they conveyed in their canoes to 
the ships, distributing four on board of cach,^cithcr as pcace- 
offeiings or as tokens of amity and confidence. Tlie best of 
understanding now seemed to be established; and the inha- 
bitants of the village came swarming about the ships in their 
canoes, and others swimming in great numbers from the 
shores. 

The friendship of the savages, however, was all delusive. 
On a sudden several old w^oinen at the doors of the houses 
uttered loud shrieks, tearing their hair in fury. It appeared 
to be a signal for hostility. The sixteen nymphs plunged into 
the sea and made for shore ; the Indians in the canoes caught 
up their bows and discharged a flight of arrows, and even 
those who were swimming brandished darts and lances, which 
they had hitherto concealed beneath the Avatcr. 

Ojeda was for a moment surprised at seeing war thus start- 
ing up on every side, and the very ^sea bristling with w'eapons. 

, Manning his boats, he charged amongst the thickest of the 
enemy, shattered and sunk several of their canoes, killed 
twenty Indians and woilnded many more, and spread such a 
panic among them, that most of the survivors flung them- 
selves into the sea and swam to sliore. Three of them Avere 
taken prisonci-s, and two of the fugitiA'e girls, and w'ore con- 
veyed on board of the ships, where tlie men were put in 
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irons. One of them, however, and the two girls succeeded 
in dexterously escaping the same night. 

Ojeda had but five men wounded in the affray; all of 
whom recovered. He visited the houses, but found them 
abandoned and destitute of booty ; notwithstanding the un- 
provoked hostility of the inhabitants, he spared the buildings, 
that he might not cause useless irritation along the coast. 

Continuing to explore this gulf, Ojeda penetrated to a port 
or harbour, to which he gave the name of St. Bartholomew, 
but which is supposed to be the same at present known by 
the original Indian name of Maracaibo. Here, in com- 
pliance with the entreaties of the native's, he sent a detach- 
ment of twenty-seven Spaniards on a visit to the interior. 
For nine days they were conducted from town to town, sind 
feasted and almost idolized by the Indians^ who regarded 
them as angelic beings, performing their national dances and 
games, and chanting their traditional ballads for their en- 
tertainment. 

'riie natives of this part w’ere distinguished for the sym- 
metry of their forms ; the females in particular appeared to 
the Spaniards to surjjass all they had yet beheld in the New 
World for grace and beauty. Neither did the men display 
in the least degree that jealousy which prevailed in the other 
part of the coast ; but, on the contrary, permitted the most 
frank and intimate intercoiu'se with their wivc'S and daughters. 

By the time the Spaniards set out on their return to the 
ship, the whole conntr}" was aroused, pouring forth its popu- 
lation, male and female, to do them honour. Some bore them 
in litters or hammocks, that they might not be fatigued with 
the journey, and happy was the Indian who had the honour 
of bearing a Spaniard on his shoulders across a river. 
Others loaded themselves with the presents that had been 
bestowed on their guests, consisting of rich plumes, weapons 
of various kinds, and tropical birds and animals. In this 
way they returned in triumphant procession to the ships, the 
woods and shores resounding with their songs and shouts. 

Many of the Indians crowded into the boats which took the 
detachment to the ships*; others put" off in canoes, or swam 
from shore, so that in a little while the vessels were thronged 
with upAvards of a thousand wondering natives. While 
^zing and marvelling at the strange objects around them, 
Ojeda ordered the cannon to be discharged, at the sound of 
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whicli, says Vespucci, the Indians “ plunji^cd into the water 
like so many frogs from a bank.” Perceiving, however, that 
it was done in harmless mirth, they returned on board, and 
passed the rest of the day in great festivity. The Spaniards 
brought away with them several of the beautiful and hospi- 
table females from this place, one of whom, named by them 
Isabel, was much priced by Ojeda, and accompanied him in 
a subsequent voyage.*^ 

CHAPTER V. 

Leaving the friendly port of Coquibacoa, Ojeda continued 
along the western shores of the Gulf of Venezuela, and stand- 
ing out to sea, and doubling Capo Maracaibo, he pursued his 
coasting voyage from ])ort to port, and promontory to promon- 
tory, of this ^unknown continent, until he reached that long- 
stretching headland called Cape de la Vela. There the state of 
his vessels, and perhajis the disappointment of his hopes at not 
meeting with abundant sources of immediate wealth, induced 
him to abandon all further voyaging along the coast, and 
changing his course, he stood across the Caribbean Sea for 
Hispaniola. ITie tenor of his commission tbrbade his visiting 
that i.slaiid ; but Ojeda was not a man to stand upon trides 
w'hen his interest or inclination prompted the contrary. He 
trusted to excuse the infraction of his orders by the alleged 
necessity of touching at the i«*land to calk and refit his 
vessels, and to procure provisions. His true object, however, 

* Navarrete, tom. iii. p. 8. Idem. pp. 107, 108. • 

It is worthy of particular mention that Ojeda, in his report of his 
voyage the Sovereigns, informed them of his having met with English 
voya^. i in the vicinity of Coquibacoa, and that the Spanish government 
attached such importance to his information as to take measures to pre- 
vent any intrusion into those parts by the English. It is singular that 
no record should exist of this early and extensive expedition of English 
navigators. If it was undertaken in the service of the Crown, some 
document might he found concerning it among the archives of the reign 
of Henry VI [. The English had already discovered the continent of 
North America. This had been done in 1497, by John Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, accompanied by his son Sebastian, who was bom in Bristol. They 
sailed under a license of Henry TII, who was to have a fifth of the 
profits of the voyage. On the 24th of Juno they discovered Newfound- 
land, and afterwards coasted tho continent quite to Florida, bringing 
back to England a valuable cargo and several of the natives. This was 
the first discoveiy of the main-land of America. The success of this 
expedition may have prompted tho one which Ojeda encountered in the 
oeighbourhood cf Coquibacoa. 
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’S supposed to have been to cut dye-wood, Avliich abounds in 
the western part of Hispaniola. 

He aceordinjjfly anchored at Yaquino in September, and 
landed with a large party of his men. Columbus at that time 
held eoinmand of the island, and, hearing of this miliceused 
intrusion, dispatched Francisco Roldan, the (luondam rebel, 
to call Ojeda to account. The contest of stratagem and man- 
agement which took place between these two adroit and 
daring adventurers, has been nlrc'ady detailed in the History 
of Columbus. Roldan was eventually successlid, and Ojeda, 
being obliged to leave Hispaniola, resumed his rambling 
voyage, visiting various islands, from whence he carried otf 
numbers of the natives. He at length arrived at Cadiz in 
June, 1500, with his ships crowded with captives, Avliom he 
sold as slaves. So meagre, however, was the result of this 
expedition, that W’e are told, 'when all the expenses were de- 
diioted, bnt five hundred ducats remained to be divided bc- 
tw’ccn fifty-five fidvcnturers. What made this result the 
more mortifying was, that a petty armament, wdiich had 
sailed some lime after that of Ojeda, had returned two months 
before him, rich with the spoils of the N(;w World. A brief 
account of this latter expedition is necessary to connect this 
scries of minor discoveries, which 'will he foiiiul to lejid to 
enterprises and transactions of m(n*e stirring interest and 
importance. 


fEDRO ALONZO NINO^ AND CllRIS'L’OVAL GUERRA. 

[1499.] 

The permission granted by Bishop Fonseca to Alonzo dc 
Ojeda to undertake a private expedition to the New World, 
roused the oinTilatioii of others of the followers of Columbus. 
Among these was Pedro Alonzo Nifio, a liardy seaman, native 
of Mogiier, in the vicinity of Palos, who had sailed with 
Columbus as a pilot, in his fii*st voyage, and also in his 
cruisings along the coasts of Cuba and Paria.f Ho soon 
obtained from the bishop a sionilar license to that given to 
Ojeda, and like the latter, ^sought for some moneyed confede- 
rate among the rich merchants of Seville. One of these, 

♦ Pronounced Ninyo. The N in Spanish is always pronounced as 
If followed by the letter y. 

t* Testimony of Bastidcs in the lawsuit of Diego Columbus. 
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named Luis Guerra, offered to fit out a caravel for the expe- 
dition ; but on condition that his brother, Cliristoval GuciTa, 
should have the coniinand, Tlie poverty of Nifio compelled 
him to assent to the stipulations of the man of we.alth, and he 
sailed as subaltern in his own enterj)rise ; *but his nautical 
skill and knowledge soon gained him the ascendency : he 
became virtually the captain, and ultimately enjoyed the 
whole (*redit of the voyage, 

The bark of these two adventurers was but of fifty tons 
burthen, and the crew thirty- tlirec souls, all told. With this 
slender armament, they undertook to traverse unknown and 
dangerous seas, and to explore the barbarous shores of that 
vast continent recently discovered by Columbus ; — such was 
the daring spirit of the Spanish voyagers of those days. 

It was about the beginning of June, 1199, and but a few 
days after tlic departure of Ojeda, that they put to sea. 
They sailed from tlie little port of I^dos, the cradle of Ame- 
rican discovery, whose brave and skilful mariners long con- 
tinued foremost in all enterprises to the New World. Being 
guided by the chart of Columbus, they folloAvcd his route, 
and r(‘ached the southern continent, a littft beyond Paria, 
about fiftec'ii days after the same coast had been visited by 
Ojeda, 

They then proceeded to tho Gulf of Paria, where they 
landed to cut dye-wood, and were amicably entertained by 
the natives. Sliortly uftenvards, sallying from the gulf by 
the Boca del Drago, they encountered eighteen canoes of 
Caribs, tlie pirate rovers of these seas, and tlie terror of tho 
bordering lands. This savage armada, instead of being 
daunted, as usual, by the sight of a European ship, with 
swelling sails, resembling some winged monster of the deep, 
considered it only as an object of plunder or hostility, and 
assailed it with showers of arrows. The sudden burst of 
artillery, however, from the sides of 'the caravel, and the 
havoc made by this seeming thunder, struck them with dis- 
may, and tliey fled in all direotions. The Spjuiiards suc- 
ceeded in capturing one of the canoes, with one^f the wandors 
who had manned it. *In the ^bottom of the canoe lay an 
Indian prisoner, bound band and foot. On being libei*atcd, 
ho informed the Spaniards, by signs, that these Caribs had 
been on a marauding expedition along the neighbouring coasts, 
shutting themselves up at night in a stockade which the^ 
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carried with them, and issuinj? forth by day to plunder the 
villages and make captives. He had been one of seven pri- 
soners ; his companions had been devoured before his eyes at 
the cannibal banquets of these savages, and he had been 
awaiting the sai^e miserable fate. Honest Nino and his 
confederates were so indignant at this recital, that, receiving 
it as established fact, they performed what they considered an 
act of equitable justice, by abandonivg the Carib to the dis- 
cretion of his late captive. The latter fell upon the defence- 
less warrior with fist, and foot, and cudgel ; nor did his rage 
subside even after the breath had been mauled out of his 
victim, but, tearing the grim head from the body, he placed 
it on a pole, as a trophy of his vengeance. 

Nino and his fellow- adventurers now steered for the island 
of Margarita, where they obtained a considerable quantity of 
pearls by barter. They afterwards skirted the opposite coast 
of Cumana, trading cautiously and shrewdly from port to 
port ; sometimes remaining on board of their little bark, and 
obliging the savages to come off to them, when the latter ap- 
peared too numerous ; at other times ventiu-ing on shore, and 
even into the itTtcudor. They were invariably treated with 
amity by the natives, who were perfectly naked, excepting 
that they were adorned with necklaces and bracelets of pearls. 
These they sometimes gave freely to the Spanhirds, at other 
times they exchan gc'd them for glass beads and other trinkets, 
and smiled at the folly of the strangers in making such silly 
bargains.* 

Tlie Spaniards were struck with the grandeur and density 
of the forests along this coast ; for in these regions of heat 
and moisture vegetation appears in its utmost magnificence. 
They heard also the cries and roarings of wild and unknown 
animals in the woodlands, which, however, appeared not to 
be very dangerous, as the Indians went about the forest armed 
solely with bows and arrows. From meeting wdth deer and 
i*abbits, they were convinced that that was a part of Terra 
Firma, not having found «,ny animals of the kind on the 
islands-! • 

Nino and Guerra were so ^ell pleased with the hospitality 
of the natives of Cumanti, and with the profitable traffic for 
pearls, by which they obtained many of great size and beauty, 
that they remained upwards of three months on the coast. 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 171. f Navarrete, tom. iii. p. 14. 
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They then proceeded westward to a country called Cauchieto, 
trading, as usual, for pearls, and for the interior kind of gold 
called guanin. At length they arrived at a number of houses 
and gardens situated on a river and protected by a kind of 
fortress, the whole forming, to the eyes of the Spaniards, rvie 
of the most delicious abodes imaginable. They were about 
to land and enjoy the pleasures of this fancied paradise, when 
they beheld upwards of<i thousand Indians, armed with bows, 
and arrows, and war clubs, preparing to give them a w’ai*m 
reception ; having been probably incensed by the recent visit 
of Ojeda. As Nino and Guerra had not the figliting propen- 
sities of Ojeda, and were in quest of profit rather than renown, 
having moreover, in all probability, the fear of the rich 
merchant of Seville before their eyes, they prudently abstained 
from landing, and, abandoning this hostile coast, returned 
forthwith to Cumana, to resume their trade for pearls. They 
soon amassed a great number, many of which were equal in 
size and beauty to the most celebrated of the cast, though 
they had been injured in boring from a want of proper im- 
plements. 

Satisfied with their success, they now sef sail for Spain, 
and piloted their little bark safely to Bayonne, in Gallicia, 
where they anchored about the middle of April, 1500, nearly 
two months before the arrival of Ojeda and his associates, La 
Cosa and Vespucci.* 

The most successful voyagers to the New World were 
doomed to trouble from their very success. The ample amount 
of pearls i).'iid to the treasury, as the royal portion of the 
profits of this expedition, drew suspicion instead of favour 
upon the two adventurers. They were accused of having 
concealed a great part of the pearls collected by them, thus 
defrauding their companions and the crown. Pedro Alonso 
Nino was actually thrown into prison on this accusation, but, 
nothing being proved against him, he was eventually set free, 
and enjoyed the enviable reputation of having performed the 
richest voyage that had yet been made to the New World.t 

♦ Peter Martyr. Other^historian‘6 give a dilTeront date for tbuir 
arrival. IIcrr«u*a says, Feb. 6. • 

t Navarrete, Coloc., torn. iii. p. 11. Herrera, decad. i. lib. iv. cap. 5, 
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VICENTE YANKZ PINZON. 

[ 1499 .] 

Among the maritime adventurers of renown who were 
roused to action by tlic licenses gi*anted for juivalc expeditions 
01 discovery, we find conspicuous the name of Vicente Yanez 
Pinzon, of J^alos, one of the three brave brothers who aided 
Columbus in his first voyage, and risked life and fortune with 
him in his doubtful and jierilous enterprise. 

Of iVIartin Alonzo Pinzon, the eldest and most important of 
these thr('e brothers, ])artieular mention has been made in the 
History of (/oluinbiis, and of the unfortunate error in conduct 
which severed him from the admiral, brought on him the 
displeasure of tlie sovenngns, and probably contributed to his 
premature and melancholy death. 

"Whatever cloud this may have thrown over his family, it 
was but temporary. The death of Martin Alonzo, as usual, 
atoned for his faults, and his good deeds lived after him. 
The merits and services of himself and his brothers wxrc 
acknowledgc'd, and the survivors of the family were restored 
to royal confidence. A feeling of jealous hostility prevented 
them from taking a part in the subsequent voyages of Co- 
lumbus: but the moment the door was thrown open for 
indiviflual enterprise, they pressed forward for permission to 
engage in it at tlieir own risk and expenst^ — and it was 
readd} granted. In fact, their supposed hostility to Columbus 
was one of the surest n'commcndationa to the favour of the 
Bishop Fonseca, by whom the license was issued for their 
expedition. 

Vicente Yaficz Pinzon was the leader of this new enter- 
prise, and he was accompanied by two nephews. Arias Perez 
and Diego P'ernande z, sons of his late brother, Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon. Several of hi.s sailors had sailed with Columbus in 
his recent voyage to Paria, as had also his three j)rincipal 
pilots, Juan Uuintcro, Juan de Umbria, and Juan de Jerez. 
Thus these minor voyages •seemed all to emanate from the 
great cxpeditfbns of Columbus, and to aim at realizing the 
ideJis and speculations contained in the pfipcrs transmitted by 
him to Spain. 

The armament consisted of four caravels, and was fitted out 
at the ])ort of Palos. The funds of Vicente Yanez were com- 
pletely exhausted before he had fitted out his little sqimdrou; 
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he was obbged therefore to purchase on credit the sea-stores 
and articles of traffic necessary for the enterprise. Ihe mer- 
chants of Palos seem to have known how to profit by the 
careless nature of sailors and the sanguine spirit of discoverers. 
In their bargains they charged honest Pinzon eighty and a 
hundred per cent, above the markjjt value of their merchan- 
dise, and in the hurry and urgency of the moment he was 
obliged to submit to the imposition.* 

The scpiadroii put to sea in the beginning of December, 
1499, and after passing the Canary and Cape de Verde Islands, 
stood to the south- west. Having sailed about seven hundred 
leagues, tliey crossed tlie equator and lost sight of the north 
star. 'I’hoy had scarcely passed the equinoctial line w'hen 
they encountered a terrible tempest, which had well nigh 
swallowed up their slender barks. The storm passed away, 
and the firmament was again serene; but the mariners re- 
mained tossing about in confusion, dismayed by the turbulence 
of the waves and the strange aspect of the heavens. They 
looked in vain to the south for some polar star by which to 
shape their course, and fancied that some swelling promi- 
nence of the globe concealed it from their view. They knew 
nothing as yet of the firmament of tliat hemisphere, nor of 
that beautiful constellation the southem cross, but expected 
to find a guiding star at the opposite pole, similar to the 
cynosure of the north. 

Pinzon, however, who was of an intrepid spirit, pursued 
his course resolutely to the west, and after sailing about two 
hundred and forty leagues, and being in the eighth degree of 
southem latitude, he beheld land afar off on the 28th of 
January, to which h<5 gave the name of Santa Maria de la 
Consolacion^ from the sight of it having consoled him in the 
midst of doubts and perplexities. It is now called Cape St. 
Augustine, and forms the most prominent part of the immense 
empire of Brazil. 

The sea was turbid and discoloured as in rivers, and on 
sounding they had sixteen fathoms water. Pinzon landed, 
accompanied by a notaiy’ and wilmesses, and took formal pos- 
session of the teiritory for the Casrtlian crown ; no one ap- 
peared to dispute his pretensions, but he observed on the 
beach the print of footsteps of gigantic size. 

• Navarreto, vol. iil. See Doc. No. 7, where Vicente Yaftez Pin eon 
petitions fer rudress. 

2t 
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At there were Ores lighted upon a neighbouring part 
of the coast, which induced Piiizon on the following morning 
to send forty men well armed to the spot. A band of Indians, 
of about equal number, sallied forth to encounter them, arined 
with bows and arrows, and seemingly of extraordinary stature. 
A still gri'atcr number wgre seen in the distance, hastening 
to the support of their companions., 'Hie Indians arrayed 
themselves for combat, and the two parties remained for a 
short time eyeing each other with mutual curiosity and dis- 
trust. 'J'he Spaniards now displayed looking-glasses, beads, 
and other trinkets, and jingled strings of ha\Nks’ -bells, in 
general so captivating to an Indian oar; but the liaughty 
savages treated all their (»vertures with contempt, regarding 
these olferings carelessly for a short time, and then stcalking 
off with stoic gravity. They were ferocious of feature, and 
apparently warlike in disposition, and arc supposed to have 
been a wandering race of unusual size, who roamed about in 
the. night, and were of the most fierce, untractablc nature. 
By nightfall there was not an Indian to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Discouraged by the inhospitable character of the coast, 
Piiizon made sail and stood to the north-wTst, until he came 
to the mouth of a river too shallow’ to receive his ships. 
Here he sent his l)oat.s on shore wdth a number of men wcU 
arined. They landed on the river banks, and beheld a mul- 
titude of naked Indians on a neighbouring hill, A single 
Spaniard, armed simply wdth sworcl and buckler, was sent to 
invite them to friendly intercourse, lie approached them 
with signs of amity, and threw to them a hawk's-bell. They 
replied to him with similar signs, and threw to him a small 
gildt'd wand, 'i'he soldier stooped to pick it up, when sud- 
denly a troop of savages rushed down to seize him ; he threw 
himself immediately u])on the defensive, wdth sword and 
target, and though but a small man, and far from robust, 
hfindled his w'eapons wu’th such dexterity and fierceness, that 
he kept the ii;ivagcs at bay, making a clear circle round him, 
and wounding several who ^attempted to break it. His un- 
looked-for prowess surprised and confounded his assailants, 
and gave time for his comrades to come to his assistance. 
The Indians then made a general assault, wdth such a galling 
discharge of darts and aiTows tliat almost immediately eight 
or ten Spaniards were slain, and many more womided. The 
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latter woi e compelled to retreat to their boats disputing every 
inch of ground. The Indians pursued them even into the 
water, suiTouiiding the boats and seizing hold of the oars. 
The Spaniards made a desperate defence, thrusting many 
through Avith their lances, and cutting down and ri})piiig up 
others with their swords, but such was the ferocity of the 
survivors, that they pQj*si.stod in their attack until they over- 
powered the crew of one of the boats, and bore it off in triumph. 
With this they retired from the combat, and the Sjianiards 
returned defeated and disheartened to their sliips, having met 
with the roughest reception that the Euro})eaiis liad yet 
experieneed in the New World. 

Pinzon now stood forty leagues to the north-west, until he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the equinoctial line. Here 
he found the Avater of the sea so fresh that he Avas enabled to 
replenish his casks Avith it. Astonished at so singular a phe- 
nomenon, he stood in for the land, and anived among a 
number of fresh and A’crdant islands, inhabited by a gentle 
and hospitable race of people, gaily painted, who came off to 
the ships Avilli the most frank and fearless conlidcnce. Pinzon 
soon found that these islands lay in the mouth of an immense 
river, more than thirty Icjigncs in breadth, the AvatcT of Avhich 
entered upAvards of forty leagues into the sea before losing its 
sweetness. It Avas, in fact, the renoAvned Maranon, since 
kiiOAvn as the Orellana and the Amazon. While lying in the 
mouth of this riA^er there was a sudden sAA'clling of the stream, 
Avhicli, being opposed by the current of the sea, and straitened 
the naiTOAv channels of the islands, rose more than fiA ti 
fathoms, Avitli mounhnii AA^avos, and a tremendous noise, 
threatening the destmetion of the shi]>s. Pinzc)n extrieated 
his little squadron Avith great difficulty, and finding there aa jw 
but little gold, nor any thing else of value to be found among 
tlie simple natives, lie requited their hosjiitality, in the mode 
too common among the early discoverers, by currying of 
thirty-six of them captiA’^e. • 

Having regained the sight of the polar star, Plhzon pursued 
Ills course along the coas^ passing the mouths of the Oronoko, 
and entering the Gulf of Paida, Avlfero he landed and cut 
brazil-Avood. Sallying forth by the Boca del Drago, he 
reached the island of Hispaniola about the 23rd of June, 
whence he sailed for the Bahamas. Hero, in the mouth of 
July, while at anchor, there came such a tremendous hur- 

2 T 2 
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ricanc that two of the caravels were swallowed up with all 
their crews in the sight of their terrified companions ; a third 
parted her cables and was driven out to sea, while tlic fourth 
was so furiously beaten by the tempest that the crew threw 
themselves into the boats and made for shore. Here they 
found a few naked Indians, who offered them no molestation ; 
but, fearing that they might spread the tidings of a handful 
of shipwrecked Spaniards being upon the coast, and thus 
bring the savages of the neighbouring islands upon them, a 
eoimcil of war was held whether it would not be a wise jjn - 
caution to put these Indians to death. Fortunately for tin* 
latter, the vessel which had been driven from her anchors 
returned and put an end to the alarm, and to the council of 
war. The other caravel also rode out the storm uninjured, 
and the sea subsiding, the Spaniards returned on boanl, and 
made the best of their way to Hispaniola, Having repaired 
tlie damages sustained in the gale, they again made sail for 
Spain, and came to anchor in the river before l\alos, about 
the end of September. 

Thus ended one of the most checquered and disastrous 
voyages yet made to the New' World. Yanoz Pinzon had 
lost tw’o of his ships, and many of his m(*n; what made the 
loss of the latter more grievous w^as, that they had been 
('ulisted from among his neighbours, his friends, and relatives. 
In fact, the expeditions to the New World must have realized 
the terrors and apprehensions of the i)coplc of Palos by filling 
that little community with widow's and orphans. When the 
rich merchants, who had sold goods to Pinzon at a hundred 
])er cent, advance, beheld him rctm*n in this sorry condition, 
with tw'O shattered barks and a handful of poor, tsittercd, 
weather-beaten seamen, they began to tremble for their 
money. No sooner, therefore, had ho and his nephew's de- 
part(’d to Granada, to give an account of their discoveries to 
ihe sovereigns, than the merchants seized upon their caravels 
and cargoes, and began sell them, to repay themselves. 
Honest PinzUn immediately addressed a petition to the govern-- 
inent, stating the imposition practised upon him, and the 
danger he w’as in of imprisonment and utter ruin, should his 
creditors be allow'ed to sacrifice his goods at a public sale. 
He petitioned that they might be compelled to return the 
property thus seized, and that he might be enabled to sell 
three hundred and fifty quintals of brazil-wood, which he had 
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broupfht back with him, and which would be sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of his creditors. The sovereigns granted 
his prayer. They issued an order to the civil authorities of 
Palos to interfere in the matter, with jill possible promptness 
and brevity, allowing no vexatious delay, and administering 
justice so impartially that neither of the parties should have 
cause to complain. 

Pinzfni escaped from the fangs of his creditors, but, of 
course, must have suffered in purse from the expenses of the 
law, which in Spain is apt to bury even a successful client 
under an overwhelming mountain of documents and ^vritings. 
We infer this in respect to Pinzon from a royal order issued 
in the following year, allowing him to export a quantity of 
grain, im consideration of the heavy losses he had sustained in 
his voyage of discovery, lie did but share the usual h^t of 
the Spanish discoverers, whose golden anticipations too fre- 
quently ended in penury ; but he is distinguished from among 
the crowd of them by being the first European who crossed 
the equinoctial line, on the western ocean, and by discovering 
the great kingdom of Brazil.*^ 

* On the 5tli of September, 1601, a royal permission was given to 
Vicente Yaficz Pinzon to colonize and govern the lauds he had dis* 
covered, beginning a little north of tlio river Amazon, and extending 
to Cape St. Augustine. 'Plie object of the government in this permission 
was to establish an outpost and a rcftolute commander on lids Boutheni 
frontier, to chock any intrusions the Fc»’tugucsc might make in conse- 
quence of the accidental discovery of a part of the coast of Brazil by 
I*edro Alvarez Cabral, in 1600. The subsequent arrangement of a 
partition line between the two countries prevented the necessity of this 
precaul ion, and it docs not appear that Vicente Yailez Pinzon made any 
second voyage to those parts. 

Ill 1600 he undertook an expedition in company with Juan Diaz de 
Solis, a native of Ijcbrija, the ohjeet of which was to endeavour to find 
the strait or passage supposcil by (Jolumbus to lead from the Atlantic 
to a •Southern Ocean. It was necessarily without sucec.'ss, as was also 
another voyage made by them, for the same purpose, in 1508. As no 
such passage exists, no blame could attach to those able navigators for 
being foiled in the object of their search. 

In consequence of the distinguished merits and servites of the Pinzon 
family, they were raised, by the Emptror Charles V. to the dignity of a 
Hidalguia, or nobility, without any express title, and a coat-of-arms was 
granted them, on which were emblazoned three caravels, with a hand 
at the stem pointing to an island covered with savages. Tins coat-of- 
arms is still maintained by the family, who liavo addcil to it the motto 
granted to Columbus, merely substituting the name of Pinzon for that 
of the Admiral, A Castile y a Leon, 

Nuevo Mundo dio Pinzon. 
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DIEGO DE LEPE AND RODRIGO DE BASTIDES 

[ 1500 .] 

Notwithstanding the hardships and disasters that had 
*.csot the voyagers to the New World, and tlie penary in Mdiich 
their golden anticij)ation8 had too frequ('nt]y terminated, 
adventurers continued to press forward, excited by fresh re- 
ports of newly discovered regions, each in its turn represented 
as the real'land of promise. Scarcely had Vicente ^'afu'/ Pinzon 
dcj)arted on the voyage recently narraU‘d, when his townsnifin 
Diego de Lepo likewise set sail with tw'o vessels from the busy 
little port of Palos, on a like expedition. No particulars of 
importance are known of this voyage, excepting that Lepc 
doubled Cape St. Augustine, and beheld the southern con- 
tinent stretching far to the south-w'est. On returning to Spain, 
he drew’ a chart of the coast for the llishop Fonseca, and en- 
joyed the reputation, for upw’ards of ten years afterwards, of 
having extended his discoveries further south than any other 
voyager. 

Another con temporary adventurer to the New ^Vorld was 
Rodrigo de Bastides, a w’c.'dthy notary of Tri.iua, the suburb 
of Seville inhabited by the maritime part of its population. 
Being sanctioned by the sovereigns, to whom he engaged to 
yield a fourtli of his profits, he fitted out two caravels in Oc- 
tober, 1 500, to go in (juest of gold and pearls. 

Pi-udently distrusting his own judgment in nautical matters, 
this adventurous notary associated wdth him the veteran jjilot 
Juan de la Cosa, the same hardy Biscayan w’ho had sailed 
w'ith Columlms and Ojeda. A gejieral outline of their voyage 
has already been given in tiio life of Columbus ; it extended 
the discoveries of the coast of Terra Firma from Ca])e de la 
Vela, where Ojeda had left off, quite to the port of Nonibre 
de Dios. 

Bastides distinguished himself from the mass of discoverers 
by his kind treatnumt of the natives, and Juan de la Cosa by 
liis sound discretion and his able seamanship. 'J'lieir voyage 
had been extremely succc.ssful, and they had collected, by 
barter, a great amount of* gold and pearls, wdien their pros- 
perous career w’as checked by an unlooked-for evil. Their 
vessels to their surprise became leaky in every part, and they 
discovered, to their dismay, that the bottoms were pierced in 
innumerable places by the broma, or worm, which abounds in 
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the waters of the torrid zone, but of which they, as yet, had 
scarcely any know led j^c. It was with great difficulty they 
could keep afloat until they reached a small islet on the coast 
of Hispaniola. Here they repaired their ships as 'well as they 
were abli‘, aiul again put to sea to return to Cadiz. A suc- 
cession of gales drove them back to port ; the ravages of the 
worms continued, the leaks broke out afresh ; they landed the 
most portable and precious part of their wealthy cargoes, and 
the vessels founder(‘d with the remainder. Bastidcs lost, 
moreover, the arms and ammunition saved from the wreck, 
being obliged to destroy tliem lest they should flill into the 
hands of the Indians. 

Distributing his men into three bands, two of them headed 
by La (.Visa and himself, they set off for San Domingo bj 
three several routes, as the country was not able to fmiiish 
provisions for so lai gc a body, bkach band was provided with 
a coffer stored with trinkets and other Jirticlcs of Indian 
Iraflic, with which to buy provisions on the road. 

Francisco de Bobadilla, the WTong-headed oppressor and 
fiupei'seder of Columbus, was at that time governor of San 
Domingo. The report reached him that a crew of adventurers 
had landed on the island, and were marching through the 
counti’}' in throe bands, each provided with a coffer of gold, 
and carrying on illicit trade with the natives. The moment 
Bastidi s maiU; his appearance, ibf*rcfore, he was seized and 
thrmvn into jirison, and an investigation commenced. In his 
defence, he maintained that his only tiuflic with the natives 
was for the puipose of procuring provisions for his followers, 
or guides for his journey. It was determined, however, to 
send him to Spain for trial, with the written testimony and 
the other documents of his examination. 

He was accordingly conveyed in the same fleet in which 
Bobadilla embarked for Spain, and which experienced such 
an awful shipwreck in the sight of Columbus. The ship of 
Rodrigo Bastidcs was one of thc^few which outlived the tem- 
pest : it arrived safe at Cadiz in September, y>02. Bastidcs 
was ultimately acquitted of the charges advanced against him. 
So lucrative had been Tiis voyage, "that notwithstanding the 
losses sustained by the foundering of his vessels, he was 
enabled to pay a large sum to the crown as a fourtli of his 
profits, and to retain a great amount for himself. In reward 
of his services and discoveries, the sovereigns granted him an 
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annual revenue for life, to arise from the proceeds of the pro- 
vince of Uraba, which he had discovered. An equal pension 
was likewise assigned to the hardy Juan de la Cosa, to result 
frpm the same territory, of which he was appointed alguazil 
mayor.* Such w’as the economical generosity of King Ferdi- 
nand, who rovarded the past toils of his adventurous dis- 
coverers out of the expected produce of tlieir future labours. 


SECOND VOYAGE OF ALONZO DE OJEDA. 

[1502.] 

The first voyage of Alonzo dc Ojeda to the coast of Paria, 
and its meagie termination in June, 1500, has been rclateil. 
He gained nothing in wealth by that expedition, but he added 
to his celebrity as a bold and skilful adventurer. Ilis youth- 
ful fire, his sanguine and swelling spirit, and tlic wonderful 
stories told of his activity and prowess, made him extremely 
popular, so that his patron the Bishop Fonseca found it an 
easy matter to secure for him the royal favour. In considera- 
tion of his past services and of others expected from him, a 
grant was made to him of six leagues of land on the southern 
part of Hispaniola, and the government of the province of 
Coquibacoa ^vhich he had discovered. He was, furthermore, 
authorized to fit out any number of ships, not exceeding ten, 
at liis own expense, and to pro.secutc the discovery of the 
coast of Terra Firma. He was not to touch or traffic on the 
pearl coast of Paria ; extending as far as a bay oji the vicinity 
of the island of Margarita. Beyond this he had a right to 
trade in all kinds of merchandize, whether of pearls, jewels, 
metals, or precious stones ; paying one-fifth of the profits to 
the crown, and abstaining from making slaves of the Indians 
without a special license from the sovereigns. He vvas to 
colonize Coquibacoa, and, as a reeompence, was to enjoy one- 
half of the proceeds of his territory, provided the half did not 
exceed 300,000 maravedics:- all beyond that amount was to 
go to the crowfi. ^ 

' A principal reason, however, for granting this goveniment 
and those privileges to Ojeda, was that, in his previous 
voyage, he had met with English adventurers on a voyage of 
discovery in the neighbourhood of Coquibacoa, at which the 

* Kavarroto, Colee., tom. iii. 
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iealousy of the sovereigns had taken the alarm. They were 
anxious, therefore, to establish a resolute and fighting com- 
mander like Ojeda ujjon this outpost, and they instructed him 
to set up the arms of Castile and Leon in every place he 
visited, as a signal of discovery and possession, and to put a 
stop to the intrusions of the English. 

With this (commission in his pocket, and the government 
of an Indian ttuiitory in the perspective, Ojeda soon found 
associates to aid him in fitting out an armament. These Avere 
Juan de Vergara, a servant of a rich canon of the catliedral of 
Seville, and Garcia do Campos, commonly called Ocampo* 
They made a contract of partnership to last for two years, ac- 
cording to Avhich the expenses and profits of the expedition, 
and of the government of Coquibacoa, were to be shared 
equally bebveen them. The purses of the confederates were 
not ample enough to afford ten shij)s, but they fitted out four. 
1st, The Santa Maria de la Antigua, commanded by Garcia 
del Campo ; 2iid, The Santa Maria de la Granada, commanded 
by Juan do Vergara; 3rd, The caravel Magdalena, commanded 
by Pedro do Ojeda, nephew to Alonzo; and 4th, the caravel 
Santa Ana, commanded by Hernando de Guevara. The 
whole was under the command of Alonzo do Ojeda. The ex- 
pedition set sail in 1502, touched at the Canaries, according 
to custom, to take in provisions, and then proceeded westward 
for the shores of the Ncav World. 

After traversing the Gulf of Paria, and before reaching the 
island of Margarita, the caravel Santa Ana, commanded by 
Hernando de Guevara, Avas separated from them, and for several 
days the ships were mutually seeking each other in these 
silent and trackless seas. After they Avere all reunited, they 
found their provisions groAving scanty, they landed therefore 
at a part of the coast called Cumana by the natiA'cs, but to 
Avhich, from its beauty and fertility, Ojeda gave the name of 
Valfermoso. While foraging hero for their immediate sup- 
plies, the idea occurred to Ojeda that he should Avaiit furni- 
ture and utensils of all kinds for his proposed colony, and that 
it would be better to pillage them from a country Avhere he was 
a mere transient visitor, tHan to wresfr them from his neigh- 
bours in the territory where he was to set up his government. 
His companions were struck Avith the policy, if not the justice, 
of this idcti, and they all set to Avork to cany it into execu- 
* Navarrete, tom. iii. Document x. 
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tion. Diepersilig themselves, therefore, in ambusli in various 
directions, they at a concerted si^ial rushed forth from their 
concealment, and set upon the natives. Oji'da had issued 
orders to do as little injury and damage as possible, and on no 
account to destroy the habitations of the Tiulians. His 
followers, however, in their great zeal, transcended Ids orders. 
Seven or eight Indians were killed and nuiny wounded in the 
'skirmish which took place, and a nimil)cr of their cabins were 
wrapped in flames. A great cpiantitv of hammocks of cotton, 
and of utensils of various kinds, hdl into the hands of the 
conquerors ; they also ca2)ture»l several female Indians, some 
of wliom Avere ransomed with tlie kind of gold called giianin; 
some Avere retained by Vergara for himself and his friend 
Ocampo, others Avorc distrilnited among tlie crews, the rest, 
probably the old and ugly, were set at liberty. As to Ojeda, 
he rcser\ed nothing for himself of the spoil excej)ting a single 
hammock. 

'riie ransom paid by the poor Indians for some of their 
effects and some of their women yielded the Spaniards a 
trifling quantity of gold, hut they found the jdaee destitute of 
provisions, and Ojeda Avas obliged to dispatch Vergara in a 
caravel to the island of Jamaica to forage for supplii‘s, wdth 
instructions to rejoin him at Maracaibo or Caj)!? de la Vela. 

Ojeda at length arrived at Coquihaeoa, the j>ort destined for 
his seat of gOA ernment. He found the country, hoAvxvcr, so 
poor and sterile, that he proceeded along the coast to 51 bay 
which he named Santa (h-uz, but Avhieb is supposed to be the 
same at present called Ikihia Honda, AAhcrc he found a 
Spaniard avIio had Ix’on left in the province of Citarma by 
Bastidcs in bis late voynge about thirteen montlis before, and 
Juid remained ever since among the Indians, so that he had 
acquired their language. 

Ojeda determined t(3 form his settlement at this place ; but 
the natives seemed disposed to defend tlicir territory, for, the 
moment a party landed to 2>rocure Avater, they Avcrc assailed 
by a gallipg shower of arrows, and driven back to tlie ships. 
Upon this Ojeda landed* AA’ith all his force, and struck such 
terror into the Indians, that they came forward Avith signs of 
amity, and brought a considerable quantity of gold as a peace- 
offering, which was graciously accepted. 

Ojeda, Avith the concurrence of his associates, now set to 
work to establish a settlement, cutting down trees, and com- 
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mencing a fortress. They had scarce begun, when -they were 
attacked by a neighbouring cacique, but Ojeda sallied forth 
upon him with such intrejiidity and effect as not iiu'rely to 
defeat, but to drive him from the neighbourhood. He tlicn 
proceeded (piietly to finish his fortress, which was defended 
by lombards, and contained the magazine of provisions, and 
the treasure amassed in the expedition. The provisions were 
dealt out twice a day, under tlie inspection of proper officers ; 
the treasure, gained by barter, by ransom, or by plunder, was 
deposited in a strong box secured by two locks, one key being 
kept by the royal su])ervisor, the other by ()cam])o. , 

In the meantime provisions became scarce. The Indians 
never apj)eared in the neighbourhood of the fortress, except to 
harass it with repeated though iindfectual assaults. Vergara 
did not appear with the expected supplies from Jamaica, and 
a caravel was dispatched in search of him. The j)cople, worn 
out with labour and privations of various kinds, and disgusted 
with the situation of the settlement, which >vas in a poor and 
unhealthy country, grew discontented and factious. They 
began to fear that they should lose the means of departing, as 
their vessels were in danger of being destroyed by tlie broma 
or worms. Ojeda led tluun forth n'peatcdly upon foraging 
parties about the adjacent countiy, and collected some pro- 
visions and booty in the Indian villages. The ])rovisions he 
deposited in the magjizine, pan ^f the spoils he divided 
among his followers, and the gold he locked up in the strong 
box, the keys of which he look possession of, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the supervisor and his associate Ocampo. The 
murmurs of the people gi’ew loud as their suiterings increased. 
They insinuated that Ojeda had no autliority over this part of 
the coast, having passed the boundaries ot‘ his government, 
and formed his settlement in the country discuvered by Basti- 
des. By the time Vergara arrived from Jamaica, the factions 
of this pc'tty colony had risen to an alarming height. Ocampo 
had a personal enmity to the governor, arising probably from 
some feud about the strong box ; being a partici^ar friend of 
Vergara he held a private conference with him, and laid a 
plan to entrap tlio doughty Ojeda, fei pursuance of this the 
latter was iindted on hoard of the caravel of Vei*gara, to see the 
provisions he had brought from Jamaica ; but no sooner was 
he on board than they charged him with having transgressed 
the limits of his government, with having provoked the 
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hostility of the Indians and heedlessly sacrificed the lives of 
his followers, and above all with liaviiif' taken possession of 
the strong box, in contempt of the authority of the royal 
supervisor, and with the intention of appropriating to himself 
all the gains of the enterprise ; they informed him, therefore, 
of their intention to convey him a prisoner to Hispaniola, to 
answer to the govenior for liis offences. Ojeda finding him- 
self thus entra]>ped, proposed to Vergara and Ocamj)o that 
they should return to Spain with such of the crews as chose to 
accompany them, leaving him with the remainder to ])roseeiitc 
his enterprise. The two recreant j)artncrs at first consented, 
for they were disgusted wdtli the enterprise, which offered 
little profit and severe hardships. They agreed to leave Ojeda 
the smallest of the caravels with a third of the provisions and 
of their gains, and to build a row-boat for him. They 
actually began to labour upon the boat. Before ten days had 
elapsed, however, they repented of their amingement ; the 
ship-carponters Avcrc ill, there were no calkers, and moreover 
they recollected that as Ojeda, according to their representa- 
tions, W’as a defaulter to the crown, they would bo liable as 
his sureties, should they return to Spain without him. They 
concluded, therefore, that the wisest plan was to give him 
nothing, but to carry him off prisoner. 

When Ojeda learned the determination of his wary part- 
ners, he attempted to make his escape and get off to San Do- 
mingo, but he was seized, throw'ii in irons, and conveyed on 
board of the caravel. The tw’o partners then set sail from 
Santa Cruz, bearing off* the whole community, its captive 
governor, and the litigated strong box. 

Tliey put to sea about the beginning of September, and 
arrived at the w'esteni part of the island of 1 1 ispaniola. While 
at anchor, within a stone’s throw of the land, Ojeda, confident 
in his strength and skill as a swimmer, let himself quietly 
slide down tho side of the ship into the water during the 
night, and attempted to swum for the shore. His arms were 
free, but hijj.. feet were shackled, and the weight of his irons 
threatened to sink him. He was obliged to shout for help ; 
a boat was sent from the vessel to fiis relief, and the unfortu- 
nate governor was brought back half drowned to his unrelent- 
ing partners.* 

The latter now landed and delivered their prisoner into the 
* Hist. Oen. de Yiages. ITcrrera^ Hist. Ind. 
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hands of Gallcf^o, the commander of the place, to be put at 
the disposal of the governor of the isljind. In the meantime, 
the strong box, which appears to have been at the bottom of 
all these ibuds, remained in the possession of Vergara and 
Ocampo, who, Ojeda says, took from it whatever they thought 
proper, witlioiit regard to the royal dues, or the consent of 
the royal supervisor. They were all together, prisoners and 
accusers, in the city of ^an Domingo, about the end of Sep- 
tember, 1.502, when thecliief judge of the island, after hearing 
botli parties, gave a verdict against Ojeda, that stripped him 
of all his eflects, and brought him into debt to the crown for 
the royal jnoportion of the profits of the voyage. Ojeda ap- 
pealed to the sovereign, and, .after some time, was honourably 
acquitted, hy the royal council, from all the charges ; and a 
mandate was issued in 1503, ordering a restitution of his 
property. It appears, however, that the costs of justice, or 
rather of the law, consumed his share of the treasure of the 
strong box, and that a royal order was necessary to liberate 
him from the hands of the governor; so that like too many 
other litigants, he finally emerged from the labyrinths of the 
law a triumphant client, but a ruined man. 


TUnU) VOVAGK OF ALONZO DR OJEDA. 

CIIAFl'ER I. 

Fob several years after his loiinous, though successful law- 
suit, we lose all traces of Alonzo de Ojeda, excepting that w:e 
.arc told he made another voyage to the vicinity of Coqui- 
bacoa, in 1505. No record remains of this expedition, which 
seems to have been equally unprofitable with the preceding, 
for we find him in 1508, in the island of Hispaniola, as 
poor in purse, though as proud in spirit, as ever. In fact, 
however fortune might have favoured him, he had a heedless, 
squandering disposition that would always have kept him 
poor. • 

About this time the cupidity of JKing Ferdinand was greatly 
excited by the accounts given by Columbus of the gold mines 
of Veragua, in which the .admiral fancied he had discovered 
the Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients, whence King Solomon 
procured the gold, used in building the temjdc of Jerusalem. 
Subsequent voyagers had corroborated the opinion of Colum- 
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bus as to the pcnoral riches of the coast of Terra Firma ; King 
Ferdinand resolved, therefore, to found regular colonies along 
tliat coast, and to jdacc the whole under some cajjable com- 
mander. A project of the kind had been conceived by 
Columbus, when he discovered that region in the course of' 
his last voyage, and tlie reader may remember the disasters 
experienced by his brotlier Don Ilartlndomew and himself, in 
endeavouring to establish a colony on the hostile shores of 
Veragua. The admiral being dead, the person who should 
naturally have ])ro.s(‘nted himself to the mind of the sovereign 
for this i)artic\dar service was Don Bartholomew ; but, the 
wary and selfish monarch knew the Adclantado to be as 
lofty in his terms as his late brother, and pitferred to 
accomplish his purposes by cheaper agents. He was un- 
willing, also, to increase the consequence of a family, whose 
vast but just claims were already a cause of repining to his 
sordid and jealous spirit. lie looked round, therefore, among 
the crowd of adventurers, who had sprung up in the school 
of Columbus, for some individual ready to serve him on more 
accommodating tenns. Among those, considered by their 
friends as most fitted for this pui’pose was Alonzo de Ojeda, 
for his roving voyages and daring exploits had made him 
famous among the voyagers ; and it was thought that an ap- 
plication on his part would be attended with success, as he 
possessed a staunch friend at court in the Bishop Fonseca. 
Unfortunately he was too far distant to urge his suit to the 
bishop, and what was worse, he wjis destitute of money. At 
this juncture there happened to be at Hispaniola the veteran 
navigator and pilot, Juan de la Cosa, who was a kind of Nes- 
tor in all nautical affairs.*^ 'J'hc hardy Biscayan had sailed 
with Ojeda, and had conceived a gi'cat opinion of the courage 
and talents of the youthful adventurer. Ho had contrived, 

* Peter Marfyr gives the following weighty testimony to the know- 
ledge and skill of Ihis excellent M^aman : Of the Spaniards, as many 

as thought themselves to lia\c any knowledge of what pertained to 
measure the \s^d and the sea, drew cardcs (charts) on parchment as 
concerning these navigations. £)f all others they most esteem them 
which Juan de la Cosa, tlio companion •of Ojeda, and another pilot, 
called Andres Morales, had set forth, and this, as well for the great ex- 
perience which both had, (to whom these tracts were as well known as 
ike chambers of their own house,) as also that they were thought to be 
cunningcr in that part of cosmography which tcachcth the description 
and measuring of the Bea.”--Peter Martyr, dcca 1. ii. cap. 10, 
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also, to fill his purse in the course of his cruisinpr. and now, in 
the generous si)irit of a sailor, offered to aid Ojeda with it 
in the prosecution of liis wishes. 

His offer was gladly accepted ; it was agreed that Juan de 
la Cosa should depart for Spain, to promote the appointment 
of Ojeda to the command of Terra Firma, and, in case of 
success, should fit out, with Ids own funds, the iiccessiiry 
annainent. * 

liU Cosa departed on his embassy ; he called on the Bishop 
Fonseca, who, as had been expected, entered warmly into the 
views of his favourite Ojeda, and n‘commended liim to the 
ambitious and bigot king, as a man well fitted to promote his 
empire in the wilderness, and to dispense the blessings of 
Christianity among the savages. 

The recommendation of the bishop was usually cfFectual in 
the affairs of the New World, and the opinion of the veteran 
de la Cosa had great w’eight even with the sovereign : but a 
rival candidate to Ojeda had presented himself, and one who 
had the advantage of higher connections and greater pecu- 
niary means. This was Diego dc Nicuosa, an accomplished 
courtier of noble birth, who had filled the post of grand 
carver to Don Fiurique Enriquez, uncle of the king. Nature, 
education, and habit combined to form Nicuesa a complete 
rival of Oje da. Like him he was small of stature, but re- 
markable for symmetry and eompactuess of ibrni, and for 
bodily strengtli and activity ; like him he was master at all 
kinds of Aveapons, and skilled, not merely in feats of agility, 
but in those graceful and chivah-ous exercises, which the 
Spanish cavaliers of those days inherited from the Moors; 
being noted for his vigour and address in the jousts or tilting 
matches after the Morcsco fashion. Ojeda himself could not 
surpass him in feats of horsemanship, and particular mention 
is made of a favourite marc, Avliich he could make caper and 
caracole in strict cadence to the somid of a viol ; bc.sides all 
this, he was versed in the legendarv ballads or romances of 
his country, and was renowned as a^ capital perfo^-mer on the 
guitar ! Such were the qualifications of this candidate for a 
command in the wilderiicSs, as cimmorated by the reverend 
bishop Las Casas^ ’ It is probable, however, that he had given 
evidence of qualities more adapted to the desired post : hav- 
ing already been out to Hispaniola in the military ti*ain of the 
late Governor Ovando. 
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AVlicrc merits were so singularly balanced as those of Ojeda 
and Nieuesa, it might have been difficult to decide; King 
Ferdinand avoided the dilemma by favouring both ; not indeed 
by fiunishing them with ships and money, but by granting 
patents and dignities wliich cost nothing, and might bring 
rich returns. He divided that part of the continent which 
lies along the Isthmus of Darien into two provinces, the 
boundai-y lino running through tJie Gulf of Uraba. The 
eastern part, extending to Cape de la Vela, was called NeAV 
Andalusia, and the government of it given to Ojeda. The 
other to the wi‘st, including Veragua, and reaching to Cape 
Gracias a Dios, was assigned to Nieuesa. The island of Ja- 
maica w.'is given to the two governors in common, as a place 
whence to draw supplies of provisions. lOaeh of the governors 
was to erect two fortresses in his district, and to enjoy for ten 
years the profits of all the mines he should discover, paying to 
the cro^^^l onc-tenth part the first year, one-ninth the second, 
one-eighth the third, one-seventh the fourth, and one-fifth in 
each of the remainiiig years. 

Juan dc la Cosa, who had been indefatigable in promoting 
the suit of Ojeda, was appointed Ins lieutenant in the govern- 
ment, with the post of alguazil mayor of the province. He 
imm('diately freighted a ship and two brigantines, in which 
he embarked with about two hundred men. It was a slender 
armament, but the purse of the honest voyager was not 
very deep, and that of Ojeda was empty. Nieuesa, having 
ampler means, armed four large vessels, and two brigantines, 
furnished them with abundant munitions and sup])lies, both 
for the voyage and the projected colony, enlisted a much 
greater force, and set sail in gay and vaunting stjlc, for the 
golden shores of Veragua, the Aurca Chersoiicsus of his 
imagination. 

CHAPTER II.— [1509.] 

The two rival armaments arrived at San Domingo about 
the same time. Nieuesa had experienced what was doubtless 
considertid a pleasant Kttle turn of fortune by the way. 
Touching Sanhi Cruz, opc of the Caribbee islands, he had 
succeeded in capturing a hundred of the natives, whom he 
had borne off in his ships to be sold as slaves at Hispaniola. 
This was deemed justifiable in those days, even by the most 
scrupulous divines, from the belief that the Caribs were all 
anthropophagi, or man-eaters ; fortunately the opinion of 
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mankind, in this more enlightened age, makes but little differ- 
ence in atrocity between the cannibal and the kidnapper. 

' Alonzo do Ojeda welcomed with joy the arrival of his 
nautical friend and future lieutenant in the government, the 
wortliy Juan de la Cosa; still he could not but feel some 
mortification at the inferiority of his armament to that of his 
rival Nicuesa, whose stately ships rode proudly at anohor in 
the harbour of San Doiningo. He felt, too, that his means 
were inadequate to the establishment of his intended colony. 
Ojeda, however, was not long at, a loss for pecuniary assist- 
once. Like many freo-spmted men, who are careless and 
squandering of their own purses, he had a facility at com- 
manding the purses of his neighbours. Among the motley 
population of San Domingo, there was a lawyer of some 
abilities, the llachclor Martin Fernandez dc Enciso, who had 
made two thousand Castellanos by his pleading for it would 
appear that the spirit of litigation was one of the first fruits 
of civilized life transplanted to the New World, and flourished 
surprisingly among the Spanish colonists. 

Alonzo de Djeda beccime acquainted with the Bachelor, and 
finding him to be of a restless and speculative character, soon 
succeeded in ins])iring him with a contempt for the dull, but 
scciue and profitable routine of his oflice in San Domingo, 
and imbuing him with his o^vn passion for adventure. Above 
all, he dazzled him with the offer to make him alcalde mayor, 
or chief judge of the j)rovincial government he was about to 
establish in the w ilderness. 

In an evil hour, tlie aspiring Bachelor yielded to the tempta- 
tion, and agreed to invest all his money in the enterprise. It 
was arranged that Ojeda should depart with the armament 
which had arri\’ed from Spain, Avhile the Bachelor should 
remain at Hispaniola to beat up for recruits and provide sup- 
plies ; with these he wais to embark in a ship purchased by 
himself, and proceed to join his high-mettled friend at the 
scat of his intended colony. Two rival governors, so wx*ll 
matched as Ojeda and Nicuesa, and both possessed of swelling 
spirits, pent up in small but acthjj bodies, (Jould*not remain 
long in a little place like Sim Domingo.without some collision, 
^e island of Jamaica, which had been assigned to them 
in common, furnished the first ground of contention; the 
province of Darien furnished another, each pretending to 
include it within the limits of his jurisdiction. Their dis- 
* Equivalont to 10,050 dollars of the present day. 
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putcs on these points ran so high that the whole place re- 
sounded with them. In talking, howwer, Nicuesa had 
the advantage; having been brought up in the court, he 
was more polished and ceremonious, had greater self-com- 
mand, and probably perplexed his rival governor in argu- 
ment. Ojeda was no great casuist, but he was an excellent 
sword^pian, and always ready to fight his W'ay through any 
question of right or dignity which he« could not clearly argue 
with the tongue; so he proposed to settle the dispute by 
single combat. Nicuesa, though equally brave, w^as more a 
man of the w'orld, and saw the folly of such arbitrament. 
Secretly smiling at the heat of his antagonist, he proposed 
as a preliminary to the duel, and to furnish something worth 
fighting for, that each should deposit five thousand Castel- 
lanos, to be the prize of the victor. This, as he foresaw, was 
a temporary check upon the fiery valour of his rival, who did 
not possess a pistole in his treasury ; but probably was too 
proud to confess it. 

It is not likely, however, that the impetuous spirit of Ojeda 
would long have remained in check, had not the discreet 
Juan dc la Cosa interposed to calm it. It is interesting to 
notice the great ascendancy possessed by this veteran navigator 
over his fiery associate. Juan de la Cosa was a man whose 
strong natural good sense had been quickened by long and 
hard experience ; whose courage was above all question, but 
tempered by time and trial. He seems to have been person- 
ally attached to Ojeda, as veterans who have outlived the 
rash impulse of youthful valour, are apt to love tlie fiery 
'quality in their younger associates. So long as he accom- 
panied Ojeda in his enterprises he stood by him as a Mentor 
in council, and a devoted partisan in danger. 

In the present instance, the interference of this veteran of 
the seas had the most salutary cfiect ; he prevented the im- 
pending duel of the rival governors, and persuaded them to 
agree that the river Darien should be the boimdary line be- 
tween their respective jurisdictions. 

The dispdle relative to Jamaica was settled by the admiral, 
Don Diego Columbus himself. He had already felt aggrieved 
by the distribution of tnesc governments by the king without 
his consent or even knowledge, being contrary to the privi- 
)e^ inherited from his father, the discoverer. It was in 
vain to contend, however, when the matter was beyond his 
reach and involved in technical disputes. But as to the island 
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of Jamaica, it in a manner lay at his own door, and he could 
not brook its being made a matter of gift to these brawling 
governors. Without waiting the slow and uncertain course 
of making remonstrances to the king, he took the affair, as a 
matter of plain right, into his own hands, and ordered a bravo 
officer, Juan dc Esquibcl, the same who had subjugated the 
province of Higucy, to take possession of that island, with 
seventy men, and to holfl it subject to his command. 

Ojeda did not hear of this an*angcment until he was on the 

E oint of embarking to make sail. In the heat of the moment 
e loudly defied tlie power of the admiral, and swore that if 
he ever found Juan de Esquibcl on the island of Jamaica he 
would strike off his head. Ihe populace present heard this 
menace, and had too thorough an idea of the fiery and daring 
character of Ojeda to doubt that he would carry it into effect. 
Notwithstanding his bravado, however, Juan de Esquibcl 
proceeded according to his orders to take possession of the 
island of Jamaica. 

The squadron of Nicuesa lingered for some time after the 
sailing of liis rival. Ilis courteous and engaging manners, 
aided by the rumour of great riches in the province of 
Veragua, wliere he intended to found his colony, had drawn 
numerous volunteers to his standard, insomuch that he had 
to purchase another ship to convey them. 

Nicuesa was more of the courtier and the cavalier, than the 
man of business, and had no skill in managing his pecuniary 
affairs. He had expended his funds with a lavisli hand, and 
involved himself in debts which he had not the immediate 
means of paying. Many of his creditors knew that his expe- 
dition was regarded with im evil eye by the admiral, Don 
Diego Columbus ; to gain favour with the latter, therefore, 
they threw all kinds of impediments in the way of Nicuesa. 
Never was an unfortunate gentleman more harassed and dis- 
tracted by duns and demands, one plucking at his skirts as 
soon as another was satisfied. He succeeded, however, in 
getting all his forces embarked. He had seven huijjdrcd men, 
well chosen and armed, together with six horses. He chose 
Lope de Olano to be his captain-gcncralf a seemingly impolitic 
appointment, as this Olano had been concerned wiffi the 
notorious Holdan in his rebellion against Columbus. 

The squadron sailed out of the harbour and put to sea, ex- 
cej>ting one ship, which, with anchor atrip and sails unfurled, 
waited to receive Nicuesa, who was detained on shore until 

2 u 2 
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the last moment by the perplexities artfully multiplied around 
him. 

Just as he was on the point of stepping into his boat he was 
arrested by the harpies of the law, and carried before the 
alcalde mayor to answer a demand for five hundred ducats, 
which he was ordered to pay on the spot, or prepare to go to 
prison. 

This was a thunder-stroke to the unfortunate cavalier. In 
vain he represented his utter incapacity to furnish such a sum 
at the moment ; in vain he represented the ruin that would 
accrue to himself and the vast injury to the public service, 
should he be prevented from joining his expedition The 
alcalde mayor was inflexible, and Nicuesa was reduced to 
despair. At this critical moment relief came from a most 
unexpected quarter. Tlie heart of a public notary was melted 
by his distress ! lie stej)ped forward in court and declared 
that rather than see so gallant a gentleman reduced to extre- 
mity, he himself would pay down the money. Nicuesa gazed 
at him with astonishment, and could scarce believe his senses, 
but w'hen he saw him actually pay off the debt, and found him- 
self suddenly released from this dreadful embarrassment, he 
embraced his deliverer with tears of gnititude, and hastened 
with all speed to embark, lest some other legal spell should 
be laid upon his person. 

CIIAPTEll III.— [1509.] 

It was on the 10th of November, 1 509, that Alonzo de Ojeda 
set sail from San Domingo with two ships, two brigantines, 
and tlirce hundred men. He took with him also twelve brood 
mares. Among the remarkable adventurers who embarked 
with him was Francisco Pizarro, afterwards renowned as the 
conqueror of Peru. * Hernando Cortez had likewise intended 

* Francisco Pizarro was a native of Truxlllo in Estremadura. lie 
was the illegitimate fruit of an amour between Oonsalvo Pizarro, a 
veteran captain of infantry, and a damsel in low life. His childhood 
was passed in grovelling occhpations incident to the humble condition 
. of his mother, and he is said t^ have been a swineherd. When he h.ad 
sufiiciently increased in years and stature lie enlisted as a soldier. His 
first campaigns may have licen against the Moors in the war of Granada. 
He certainly served in Italy under the banner of the Great Captain, 
Gonsalvo of Cordo/a. Ills roving spirit then induced him to join the 
bwdB of adventurers to the New World. He was of ferocious courage, 
and, when engaged in any enterprise, possessed an obstinate peroe- 
rerance neither to be deterred by danger, weakened by fatigue onf 
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to sail in the expedition, but was prevented by an inflammation 
in one of his knees. 

The voyage was speedy and prosperous, and they arrived 
late in the autumn in the harbour of Carthagena. The veteran 
Juan de la Cosa was well acquainted with this place, having 
sailed as pilot with Rodrigo de Bastidcs, at the time he dis- 
covered it in 1501. lie warned Alonzo de Ojeda to be upon 
his guard, as the nat^es were a brave and warlike race of 
Carib origin, far different from the soft and gentle inhabitants 
of the islands. They wielded great swords of palm-wood, 
defl^nded themselves with osier targets, and dipped their aiTows 
. in a subtle poison. The >vomcn as well as the men mingled 
in battle, being expert in drawing the bow and throwing a 
species of lance called the azagay. The warning was well 
timed, for the Indians of these parts had been irritated by the 
misconduct of previous adventurers, and flew to arms on the 
first appearance of the ships. 

Juan de la Cosa now feared for the safety of the enterprise 
in which he had person, fortune, and official dignity at stake. 
He earnestly advised Ojeda to abandon this dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, and to commence a settlement in the Gulf of Uraba, 
where the pi'ople were less ferocious, and did not use poisoned 
weapons. Ojeda was too proud of spirit to alter his plans 
through fear of a naked foe. It is thought, loo, that he had 
no objection to a skirmish, being desirous of a pretext to make 
slaves to be sent to Hispaniola in discharge of the debts In? 
had left unpaid. * He landed, therefore, with a considerable 
part of his force, and a number of friars, who had been sent 
out to convert the Indians. His faithful lieutenant, being 
unable to keep him out of danger, stood by to second him. 

Ojeda advanced towards the savages, and ordered the friars 
to read aloud a certain formula recently digested by profound 
jurists and divines in Spain, It began in stately form. “ I, 
Alonzo do Ojeda, servant of the most high and mighty sove- 
reigns of Castile and Leon, conquerors of barbarous nations, 
their messenger and captain, domotify unto you and make 
you know, in the best way I caiy that God ourCiord, one and 
eternal, created the heaven and the, earth, and one man and 
one woman, from whom you, and we, and all the people of the 

hardship, nor checked by repeated disappointment. After having 
conquered the great kingdom of Peru, he was assassinated, at an ad- 
vanced age, in 1541, defending himself bravely to the last. 

♦ Las Casa^ Hist, Ind., Ub. ii. cap. 57, MS. 
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earth proceeded and arc descendants, as well as all those who 
shall come hereafter.” The formula then went on to declare 
the fundamental principles of the Catholic Faith; the supreme 
power given to St. Peter over the world and ^1 the human 
race, and exercised by his representative the Pope ; the dona- 
tion made by a late Pope of all this part of the world and all 
its inhabitants to the Catholic sovereigns of Castile ; and the 
ready obedience already paid by many of its lands, and islands, 
and people to the agents and representatives of those sove- 
reigns. It called upon those savages present, therefore, to do 
the same, to acknowledge the truth of the Christian doctrines, 
the supremacy of the Pope, and the sovereignty of the Catholic 
King, but in case of refusal, denounced upon them all the 
horrors of war, the desolation of their dwxllings, the seizure 
of their property, and the slavery of their wives and children. 
Such was the extraordinary document, which, from this time 
forward, was read by the Spanish discoverers to the wondering 
savages of any newly-found country, as a prelude to sanctify 
the violence about to be inflicted on them. 

When the friars had read this pious manifesto, Ojeda made 
signs of amity to the natives, and held up glittering presents. 
They had already suffered, however, from the cruelties of white 
men, and were not to be won by kindness. On the contrary 
they brandished their w'eapons, sounded their conchs, and 
prepared to make battle. 

Juan de la Cosa saw the rising choler of Ojeda, and knew 
his fiery impatience. lie again entreated him to abdndon 
these hostile /shores, and reminded him of the venomous 
weapons of the enemy. It was all in vain : Ojeda confided 
blindly in the protection of the Virgin. Putting up, as usual, 
a short prayer to his patroness, he drew his weapon, braced 
his buckler, and charged furiously upon the savages. Juan 
de la Cosa followed as heartily as if the battle had been of his 
own seeking. The Indians were soon routed, a number killed, 
and se'^eral taken prisoners ; on their persons were foimd 
plates of gold, but of an inferior quality. Flushed by this 
triumph, Ojeda took several of the prisoners as guides, and 
pursued the flying enemy four leagues into the interior. He 
was followed, as usual, bjr his faithful lieutenant, the veteran 
La Cosa, continually remonstrating against his useless temerity, 
but hardily seconding him in the most hair-brained perils. 

* The reader will find the complete form of this curious munif flufA Jn 
the Appendix. 
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Having penetrated far into the forest, they came to a strong- 
hold of the enemy, where a numerous force was ready to 
I’eceive them, armed with clubs, lances, arrows and bucklers. 
Ojeda led his men to the charge with the old Castilian war- 
cry, “Santiago!** The savages soon took to flight. Eight 
of their bravest warriors threw themselves into a cabin, and 
plied their bows and arrows so vigorously, that the Spaniards 
were kept at bay. Ojeda cried shame upon his followers to 
be daunted by eight naked men. Stung by this reproach, an 
old Castilian soldier rushed through a shower of arrows and 
forced the door of the cabin, but received a shaft through the 
heart, and fell dead on the threshold. Ojeda, furious at the 
sight, ordered fire to be set to the combustible edifice ; in a 
moment it was in a blaze, and the eight waniors perished in 
the flames. 

Seventy Indians were made captive and sent to the ships, 
and Ojeda, regardless of the remonstrances of Juan de la Cosa, 
continued his rash pursuit of the fugitives through the forest. 
In the dusk of the evening they arrived at a village called 
Yurbaco ; the inhabitants of which had fled to the mountains 
with their wives, and children, and principal eflects. The 
Spaniards, imagining that the Indians were completely terri- 
fied and dispersed, now roved in quest of booty among the 
deserted houses, which stood distant from each other, buried 
among the trees. While they were thus scattered, troops of 
savages rushed forth, with furious J^ells, from all parts of the 
forest. The Spaniards endeavoured to gather together and 
support each other, but e\cry little party were surrounded by 
a host of foes. They fought with desperate bravery, but for 
once their valour and their iron armour were of no avail ; 
they were overwhelmed by numbers, and sank beneath war- 
clubs tand poisoned arrows. 

Ojeda on the first alarm collected a few soldiers and en- 
sconced himself within a small enclosure, surrounded by pali- 
sades. Here he was closely besieged and galled by flights of 
arrows. He threw himself on his*knees, covered himself with 
his buckler, and, being small aqd active, manal^ed to protect 
himself from the deadly shower, bqt all his companions were 
slain by nis side, some of them perishing in frightful agonies. 
At this fearful moment the veteran La Cosa, having heard of 
the peril of his commander, arrived with a few foUowcrs to 
his assistance. Stationing himself at the gate of the palisades, 
the brave Discayau kept the savages at bay until most of his 
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men were slain, and he himself was severely wounded. Just 
then Ojeda sprang forth like a tiger into the midst of the 
enemy, dealing his blows on every side. La Cosa would have 
seconded him, but was crippled by his wounds. He took 
refuge with the remnant of his men in an Indian cabin ; the 
straw roof of which he aided them to throw off, lest the 
enemy should set it on lire. Here he defended himself until 
all his comrades, but one, were destroyed. The subtle poison 
of his wounds at length* overpowered him, and he sank to the 
ground. Feeling death at hand, he called to liis only sur- 
viving companion. “Brother,** said he, “since Clod hath 
protected thee from harm, sally forth and fly, and if ever thou 
shouldst sec Aloii/o de Ojeda, tell him of my fate !” 

Thus fell the hardy Jmm de la Oosa, faithful and devoted 
to the very last ; nor can we refrain from i)ausing to pay a 
passing tribute to his memory. He was acknowledged by his 
contemporaries to be one of the ablest of tliose gallant Spanish 
navigators who first explored the way to the New World. 
But it is by the honest and kindly qualities of his heart that 
his memory is most endotared to us ; it is, above all, by that 
loyalty in friendship displayed in this his last and fiital expedi- 
tion. Warmed by his attachment for a more youtliful and 
hot-headed adventurer, we sec thLs wary veteran of thtj seas 
forgetting his usual prudence and the lessons of his experience, 
and embarking heart and hand, purse and person, in the wild 
enteiq}riscs of his favourite. We behold him watching over 
him as a parent, remonstrating with him as n counsellor, but 
fighting by him as a partisan ; following him, without hesita- 
tion into known and needless danger, to certain death itself, 
and showing no other solicitude in his dying moments, but to 
be remembered by his friend. 

The history of these Spanish discoverers abounds in noble 
and generous traits of character ; but few have charmed us 
m6rc than this instance of loyalty to the last gasp, in tho 
death of the staunch Juan de la Cosa. The Spaniard who 
escaped to tell the story of«his end, was the only survivor of 
seventy that had followed Ojeda in this rash and headstrong 
inroad. • 

CHAPTER IV. 

While these disastrous occuiTcnces happened on shore, 
great alarm began to be felt on board of the ships. Days had 
elapsed since the party had adventured so rashly into the 
wilderness; yet nothing had been seen or hcoid of them, and 
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the forest spread a mystery over their fate. Some of tho 
Spaniards ventured a little distance into the woods, but were 
deterred by the distant shouts and yells of the savages, and 
the noise of their conchs and drums. Armed detachments 
then coasted the shore in boats, landing occasionally, climbing 
rocks and promontories, firing signal guns, and sounding 
trumpets. It 'was all in vain; they heard nothing but the 
echoes of their own noises, or perhaps the wild 'wdioop of' an 
Indian from the boscKn.' of the forest. At length, when they 
were about to give up the seai'ch in despair, they came to a 
great thicket of mangrove trees on the margin of the sea. 
These trees grow within the water, but their roots rise, and 
arc intertwined above the surface. In this entangled and 
almost impervious grove, they caught a glimpse of a man in 
Spanish attire. They entered, and, to their astonishment, 
found it to be Alonzo de Ojeda. He was lying on the matted 
roots of the mangroves, his buckler on his shoulder, and his 
sword in his hand; but so wasted with hunger and fatigue 
,that he could not speak. They bore him to the firm land; 
made a fire on the shore to warm him, for he was chilled with 
the dump and cold of his hiding-place, and when he was a 
little revived, they gave him food and wine. ’ In this way he 
• gradually recovered strength to tell his doleful story.* 

He had succeeded in cutting his way through the host of 
savages, and attaining thcw'oody skirts c^f the mountains; but 
when he found himself alone, and that all his brave men had 
been cut off, he was ready to yield up in despair. Bitterly 
did he reproach himself for having disregarded the ad\ice of 
the veteran La Cosa, and deeply did he deplore tlic loss of 
that loyal follower, who had fallen a victim to his devotion. 
He scarce knew which >vay to bend his course, but continued 
on, in the darkness of the night and of the forest, until out of 
hearing of the yells of triumph uttered by the savages over 
the bodies of his men. When the day broke, he sought tho 

* The picture here given is so much like ^romance, that the author 
quotes his authority at length : — ** Llcgaron adoude havia^ junto al 
agua de la mar, unos Manglares, quo son afboles, quo siempre uacen, i 
crecen i permifticccn dientro del ^ua do la mar, con grandes raices, 
asidas, i enmaniftadcs unas con otras, i alii metido, i cscondido hallaron 
4 Alonzo de Ojeda, con su espada on la mano, i la rodcla cn las ospaldas, 
i on alia sobro trecientas, scflalcB do flcchazos. Elstabo descaido de ham- 
bro, quo no podia hccUar do si la habla; 1 si no fuera tan robusto, aunquo 
chico do cuerpo, fuera muerto." 

Las lib. ii. cap, 68. MS, Herrera, Hist" Ind.,d. i. lib. vii. cap. 15. 
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rudest parts of the mountains, and hid himself until the night; 
then struggling forward among rocks, and precipices, and 
matted forests, he made his way to the sea-side, but was too 
much exliausted to reach the ships. Indeed it was wonderful 
that one so small of frame should have been able to endure 
such great hardships; but he was of admirable strength and 
hardihood. His followers considered his escape from death 
as little less than miraculous, and*"he himself regarded it as 
another proof of the special protection of the Virgin; for, 
though he had, as usual, received no wound, yet it is said his 
buckler bore the dints of upwards of thi-ec hundred arrows.* 

While the Spaniards were yet on the shore, administering 
to the recovery of their commander, they behold a squadron 
of ships standing towards the harbour of Carthagena, and soon 
perceived them to be the ships of Nicuesa. Ojeda was 
troubled in mind .at the sight, recollecting his late intem- 
perate defiance of that cavalier; and reflecting that, should he 
seek him in enmity, he was in no situation to maintain his 
challenge or defend himself. He ordered his men, there- 
fore, to return on board the ships, and leave him alone on the 
shore, and not to reveal the place of his retreat while Nicuesa 
should remain in the harbour. 

As the squadron entered the harbour, the boats sallied forth 
to meet it. The first inquiry of Nicuesa was concerning 
Ojeda. The followers of the latter replied, mournfully, that 
their comm.ander had gone on a warlike expedition into the 
country, but days had elapsed without his return, so that they 
feared some misfortune had befallen him. They entreated 
Nicuesa, therefore, to give his word as a cavalier, that should 
Ojeda really be in distress, he would not take advantage of his 
misfortunes to revenge himself for their late disputes. 

Nicuesa, who was a gentleman of noble and generous 
spirit, blushed with indigmation at such a request. ^'Seek 
yoUr commander instantly,*' said he; “bring him to me if he 
be alive ; and I pledge myself not merely to forget the past, 
but to aijJ him as if he* were a brother.*’! 

When they met, Nicuesa received his late foe with open 
arms. “ It is not,’i, said he, ^ for hidalgoes, like men of 
vulgar souls, to remember past differences when they behold 
one another in distress. Henceforth let all that has occurred 
between us be forgotten. Command me as a brother. Myself 

* Las Casas, lib. i. cap. 58. MS. Herrera, decad. i. lib. vii. cap. IS. 

fliSS CoBOBf ubi sup. 
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and my men are at your orders, to follow you wherever you 
please, until the deaths of Juan de la Cosa aud his comrades 
are revenged.’* 

The spirits of Ojeda were once more lifted up by this 
gallant and generous offer. The two governors, no longer 
rivals, landed four hundred of their men and several horses, 
and set off Avith all speed for the fatal village. They ap- 
proached it in the night, ‘and, dividing their forces into two 
parties, gave orders that not an Indian should be taken alive. 

The village was buried in deep sleep, but the woods were 
filled with large parrots, which, being awakened, made a 
prodigious clamour. The Indians, however, thinking the 
Spaniards all destroyed, paid no attention to these noises. 
It was not until their houses were assailed, and wrapped in 
flames, that they took the alarm. They rushed forth, some 
with arms, some weaponless, but were received at their doors 
by the exasperated Spaniards, and either slain on the spot, or 
driven back into the fire. Women fled wildly forth with 
childi-en in their arms, but at sight of the Spaniards glittering 
in steel, and of the horses, which they suj)posed ravenous 
monsters, ran back, shrieking with hoiTor, into their burning 
habitations. Great was the carnage, for no quarter was 
shown to age or sex. Many perished by the fire, and many 
by the sword. 

When they had fully glutted their vengeance, the Spaniards 
ranged about for booty. While thus employed, they foimd 
the body of the unfortunate Juan de la Cosa. It was tied to a 
tree, but swollen and discoloured in a hideous manner by the 
poison of the arrows with which he had been slain. This 
disnu^ spectacle had such an effect upon the common men, 
that not one would remain in that place during the night. 
Having sacked the village, therefore, they left it a smoking 
ruin, and returned in triumph to their ships. The spoil in 
gold and other articles of value must have been great, for the 
share of Nicuesa and his men amounted to the value of seven 
thousand Castellanos.* The two governors, now faithful con- 
federates, parted with many expressions of frieifdship, and 
with mutual admiration of^ach other’s. prowess; and Nicuesa 
continued his vo 3 rage for the coast of Veragua. 

CHAPTER V, 

. t)jEDA now adopted, though tardily, the advice of his un- 
* Equivalent to 37,281 dollars of the present di^. 
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fortunate lieutenant, Juan de la Cosa, and, giving up all 
thoughts of colonizing this disastrous part of the coast, steered 
his course for the Gulf of Uraba. lie sought for some time 
the river Darien, famed among the Indians as abounding in 
gold, but not finding it, landed in various places, seeking a 
favourable site for his intended colony, llis people were 
disheartened by the disasters they had already undergone, and 
the appearance of surrounding objects w^as not calculated to 
reassure them. The country, though fertile, and covered 
with rich and beautiful vegetation, was in their eyes a laud of 
cannibals and monsters. They began to dread the strength 
as well as fierceness of the savages, who could transfix a man 
with their arrows even when covered with armour, and whose 
shafts were tipped with deadly poison. They heard the 
bowlings of tigers, panthers, and, as they thought, lions in the 
forests, and encountered large and venomous serpents among 
the rocks and thickets. As they were j^assing along the 
banks of a river, one of their horses was scizc'd by the leg by 
an enormoiLS alligator, and dragged beneath the waves.* 

At length Ojeda fixed upon a place lor his town, on a 
height at the east end of tlie gulf. Here, landing all that 
could be spared from the ships, he began, ■with all diligence 
to erect houses, giving this embr}”© capital of his province the 
name of San Sebastian, in honour of that sainted martyr, who 
Avas slain by arrows ; hoping he might protect the inhabitants 
from the empoisoned shafts of the savages. As a further 
protection, he erected a large wooden fortress, and surrounded 
the place with a stockade. Feeling, however, the inadequacy 
of his handful of men to contend with the hostile tribes 
around him, he dispatched a ship to Hispaniola, with a letter 
to the Bachelor, Martin Fernandez dc hhiciso, his alcalde 
mayor, informing him of his having established his seat of 
government, and urging him to lose no tiinc in joining liim 
with all the recruits, arms, and provisions he could command. 
By the same ship he transmitted to San Domingo all the 
captives and gold he had collected. 

His cajfxtal being plaoed in a posture of defence, Ojeda 
now thought of maki^ a pro|pcss* through his wdld territory; 
and set out, accordingly, with an armed band, to pay a 
friendly visit to a neighbom’ing cacique, reputed as possessing 
great treasures of gold. The natives, however, had by this 
time learnt the nature of these friendly visits, and were 
* Herrftra Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. vii. cap. 16 
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prepared to resist them. Scarcely had the Spaniards entered 
into the defiles of the surrounding forest, when they were 
assailed by flights of aiTows from the close coverts of the 
thickets. Some were shot dead on the spot, others, less 
fortunate, expired raving with the torments of the poison; the 
survivors, filled with horror at the sight, and losing all 
presence of mind, retreated in confusion to the fortress. 

It was some time befpre Ojeda could again persuade his 
men to take the field, so great was their dread of the poisoned 
>veapons of the Indians. At length their provisions began to 
fail, Jind they were compelled to forage among the villages in 
search, not of gold, but of food. 

In one of tlieir expeditions they were surprised by an 
ambuscade of savages, in a gorge of the mountains, and 
attacked with such fury and effect, that they were completely 
routed, and pursued with yells and bowlings to the very gates 
of San Sebastian. Many died, in excruciating agony, of their 
wounds, and others recovered with extreme difficulty. Those 
who were well no longer dared to venture forth in search of 
food; for the whole forest teemed with lurking foes. They 
devoured such herbs and roots as they could find, without 
regard to their quality. The humours of their bodies became 
corrupted, and various diseases, combined with the ravages of 
famine, daily thinned their numbers. The sentinel who feebly 
mounted guard at night, was often found dead at his post in 
tlic morning. Some stretched themselves on the ground and 
expired of mere famine and debility; nor was death any 
longer regarded as an evil, but rather as a welcome relief from 
a life of horror and despair. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In the meantime the Indians continued to harass the 
gJirrison, lying in wait to surprise the foraging parties, cutting 
off all stragglers, and sometimes .approaching the walls in 
open defiance. On such occasions Ojeda sallied forth at the 
head of his men, and from his great agility was the first to 
overtake the retreating foe. He slew more of thgir warriors 
with his single arm than all his followers together. Though 
often exposed to show ers bf arrow^s, iwnc had ever wounded 
him, and the Indians began to think he had a charmed life. 
Perhaj)s they had heard from fugitive prisoners, the idea 
entertained by himself and his folloivcrs of his being under 
supernatural protection. Deterinincd to ascertain the fact. 
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they placed four of their most dexterous arcliers in ambush 
with orders to single him out. A number of them advanced 
towards the fort sounding their conchs and drums, and 
uttering yells of defiance. As they expected, the impetuous 
Ojeda sallied forth immediately at the head of his men. The 
Indians fled towards the ambuscade, drawing him in heedless 
pursuit. The archers waited until he was full in Iront, and 
then launched their deadly shafts. Three struck his buckler 
and glanced harmlessly off, but the fourth pierced his thigh. 
Satisfied that he was wounded beyond the possibility of cure, 
the savages retreated with shouts of triumph. 

Ojeda was borne back to the fortress in great anguish of 
body and despondency of spirit. For the first time in his 
life he had lost blood in battle. The charm in which he had 
hitherto confided was broken ; or rather, the Holy Virgin ap- 
peared to have withdrawn her proteetion. He had the hor- 
rible death of his followers before his eyes, who had perished 
of their wounds in raving frenzy. 

One of the symptoms of the poison was to shoot a thrilling 
chill through the wounded part ; from this circumstance, per- 
haps, a remedy suggested itself to the imagination of Ojeda, 
which few but himself could have had the courage to undergo. 
He caused two plates of iron to be made red-hot, and ordered 
a surgeon to apply them to each orifice of the wound. The 
surgeon shuddered and refused, saying he would not be the 
murderer of his general.* Upon this Ojeda made a solemn 
vow that he would hang him unless he obeyed. To avoid the 
gallows, the surgeon applied the glowing plates. Ojeda re- 
fused to be tied down, or that any one should hold him during 
this frightful operation. He endured it without shrinking 
or uttering a murmur, although it so inflamed his whole 
system, that they had to wrap him in sheets steeped in vine- 
gar, to allay the buiuing heat which raged throughout his 
body; and we are assured that a barrel of vinegar was ex- 
hausted for the purpose. The desperate remedy succeeded : 
the cold poison, says Bishop Las Casas, was consumed by the 
vivid fire.f How far the venerable historian is correct in his 
postulate, surgeons may decide ; but many incredulous persons 
will be apt to account for the cuie by surmising that the 

arrow was not envenomed. 

« 

* ChsrloToix, ut sup. p. 293. t Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 59, Md» 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Alonzo de Ojeda, though pronounced out of danger, was 
still disabled by his wound, and his helpless situation com- 
pleted the despair of his companions ; for while he was in 
With and vigour, his buoyant and mercurial spirit, his active, 
restless, and enterprising habits, imparted animation, if not 
confidence, to every one around him. The only hope of 
relief was from the sea, and that was nearly extinct, when 
one day, to the unspeakable joy of the Spaniards, a sail ap- 
peared on the horizon. It made for the port, and dropped 
anchor at the foot of the height of San Sebastian, and there 
was no longer a doubt that it was the promised succour from 
San Domingo. 

The ship came indeed from the island of Hispaniola, but it 
had not been fitted out by the Bachelor Enciso. The com- 
mander's name was Bcmaldino dc Talavcra. This man was 
one of the loose, heedless adventurers who abounded in San 
Domingo. His carelessness and extravagance had involved 
him in debt, and he was threatened with a prison. In the 
height of his difficulties the ship arrived which Ojeda had 
sent to San Domingo, freighted wdth slaves and gold, an 
earnest of the riches to be found at San Sebastian, Bernardo 
dc Talavcra immediately conceived the project of giving his 
creditors the slip, and escaping to this new settlement. He 
understood that Ojeda was in need of recruits, and felt 
assured that, from his own reckless conduct in money matters, 
he would sympathise with any one harassed by debt. He 
drew into his schemes a number of desperate debtors like 
himself, nor was he scrupulous about filling up his ranks with 
recruits whose legal embarrassments arose from more criminal 
causes. Never did a more vagabond crew engage in a pro- 
ject of colonization. 

How to provide themselves with a vessel was now the 
question. They had neither money nor credit ; but they had 
cunning and courage, and were troubled by no scimples of 
conscience ; thus qualified, a knave will often succeed better for 
a time than an honest man ; it is in tte long run lhp.t he fails, 
as will be illustrated in the case of* Talavcra and nis hopeful 
associates. While castiug*about for means to escape to San 
Sebastian, they heard of a vessel belonging to a certain 
Genoese, which was at Cape Tiburon, at the western extremity 
of the island, taking in a cargo of bacon and cassava bread for 
San Dotningo. Nothing could have happened more oppor- 
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tunely : here was a ship, amply stored with provisions, and 
ready to their hand ; they had nothing to do but seize it and 
embark. 

The gang, accordingly, seventy in number, made their way 
separately and secretly to Cape Tiburon, where, assembling at 
an appointed time and place, they boarded the vessel, over- 
powered the crew, w’eighed anchor and set sail. They -were 
heedless, hap-hazard mariners, and knew little of the manage- 
ment of a vessel ; the historian Charlevoix thinks, therefore, 
that it was a special providence w’hich guided them to San 
Sebastian. 'Whether or not the good father is right in his 
opinion, it is certain that the an-ival of the ship rescued the 
garrison from the very brink of destruction.’*^ 

Talavera .and his gang, though they had come lightly by 
their prize, w’ere not disposed to part w'ilh it as frankly, but 
demanded to be paid doAvn in gold for the provisions furnished 
to the starving colonists. Ojeda agreed to their terms, and 
taking the supplies into his possession, dealt them out sparingly 
to his companions. Several of his hungry followers were 
dissatisfied with their portions, and even accused Ojeda of un- 
fairness in reserving an undue share for himself. Perhaps 
there may have been some ground for this chaige, arising, 
not from any selfishness in the character of Ojeda, but from 
one of those superstitious fancies w ith wdiich his mind was 
tinged ; for wc arc told that, for many years, he had been 
haunted by a presentiment that he should eventually die of 
hunger.f 

This lurking horror of the mind may have made him depart 
from his usual free and lavish spirit in doling out these provi- 
dential supplies, and may have induced him to set by an extra 
portion for himself, as a precaution against his anticipated 
fate ; certain it is, that great clamours rose among his people, 
some of whom threatened to return in the pirate vessel to 
Hispaniola. He succeeded, however, in pacifying them for 
the ])rcscnt, by representing the necessity of husbanding their 
supplies, and by jissuring them that the Paeludor Eiiciso could 
liot fail soon to arrive,* when there w'ould be provisions in 
abundance.* • 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Days and days ehapsed, but no relief aivivcd at San Sebas- 
tian. The Spaniards kept a ceaseless watch upon the sea, but 
the promised ship failed to appear. With all the hu^bandiyr 
* Hist. St. Domingo, lib. iv. f Herrera, decad. i. lib. viii. cap. SL 
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of Ojeda, the stock of provisions was nearly consumed ; famine 
, a^aui prevailed, and several of the gan’ison perished througli 
their various sufferings .and their lack of sufficient nourish- 
ment. The surN ivors now became factious in their miscr}% 
and a plot M as formed among them to seize upon one of the 
vessels in the harbour and make sail for Hispaniola. 

Ojeda discovered their intentions, and was reduced to great 
perplexity. He saw th^t to remain here without relief from 
abroad was certain destruction, yet he clung to liis desperate 
eiiierprise. It Mas his only chance for fortune or coiiimand ; 
for shoiihl this settlement be broken up, he might try in A’ain, 
Muth liis exhausted means and broken credit, to obtain another 
post or set on foot another exiiodition. Iluin, in fact, would 
overwlit'lm him, should he return M'ithout success. 

He exerted him‘>!C‘lf, therefon‘, to the utmost to pacify his 
men: re])r('senting tlie folly of abandoning a place M'herc they 
had established a foothold, and where th(‘y only needed a rein- 
forcemc-iit to enable tluan to control the surrounding country, 
and to make themselves masters of its riches. Finding they 
slill demurred, ho olfered, now that he Mas sufficiently re- 
cov(‘red from his M-ound, to go himself to San Domingo, in 
tjuest of n ‘in fore *01110111 s and su])plies. 

This ofier ha<l the desired effect. Such confid(*nco had th(‘ 
jieople in tlu' eiu'igy, ability, and influence of Ojeda, that they 
felt asMired of relii’f should he seek it in person. I'liey made 
a kind of eonvi nthm with him, tluandbre. in mIucIi it was 
agreed that they should remain (piietly S«’basliaii’s for the 
space of fifty days. At tlu' end of this time, in case no tidings 
* had been received of Ojeda, they M'ero to be at liberty to 
abandon the si'ttloment and return in the brigantines to His- 
paniola. in the meantime Francisco J'izarro nais to command 
the colony as Lieutenant of Ojeda, until the arrival of his 
alcalde mayor, tin’ llachelor Eneiso. This convention being 
made, Ojeda embarked in the ship of Bernaldiiio de lalavera. 
That cutjnirse of the ocean and his loo.se-h}uided chmv M'ere 
otfectually cun'd of their .ambition tp colonize. i)isaj)j)()inted 
in the hojic of finding abundant Mcaltli at San ScJiastian. and 
dismayed at the perils ancj horrors*of the suiToimdiiig M’ilder- 
ncss, they prt'ferred returning to Hispaniola, oven at the risk 
of chains and dungeons. Doubtless they thought that the in- 
fluence of Ojeda M ould bc suflieient to obtain their pardon, 
csj^ccially as their timely succour had been the salvation of 
tlie colony. 
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ClIArTEU IX. 

Ojeda liad scarce pnt to sea in the ship of these freebooters. 

hen a rjuarrel arose between him and Talavera. Accustomed 
l(' lake the lead amonti: his companions, still feeling- himself 
governor, and naturally of a domineering^ spirit, Ojeda, on 
eominj^ on board, liad assumed the command as a matter of 
course. I'alavora, who claimed dominion over the shi]), by 
the right no doubt of trover and conv^rsifm, or, in other \>ords, 
of downright ])iracy, resisted this usurpation. 

Ojeda, as usual, would speedily have s(‘ttlod the question by 
the sword, but he had the whole vagabond crew against him, 
who overjmwercd him with numbers and threw him in irons. 
Still lii^ swelling spirit was unsubdued. He reviled Talavera 
and his gang as rcereaiits, traitors, pirates, and ottered lo 
tight th(' whole of tliem snecessi\ ely, ju’ovided they would 
give him a elear deck, and come on two at a time, Xotwith- 
«tanding his diminutive size, they liad too higli an idea of his 
prowess, and had heard too niueh of his exploits, to accept his 
challenge ; so they kept him raging in his chains while they 
pur^'iied their voyage. 

'they liad not jirocccded far, however, when a violimt storm 
arose. 'Jalavora and his crew knew litlle of miN igalioii, and 
were totally ignorant of those seas. 'J'he raging (»f the ele- 
ments, tlie bafHing winds and currents, and tlu' danger of un- 
known rocks juid shoals, tilled tlicm with confusion and alarm. 
They knew not wliitluT they were driving Ix^fore the storm, or 
where to seek for shedter. In this liour of jieril they called 
to mind that Ojeda was a sailor as w'ell as a soldier, and that he 
liad repeatedly navigated these seas. Making a truce, therefore, 
for the common safety, they took otf his irons, on condilion. that 
lie would pilot the vo.ssel during the remainder of the votage. 

Oj<'da acquitted himself wdtli his accustomed sjiirit and in- 
trepidity ; but the vessel had already been swept so far to the 
westw'ard that all his skill w^as incliectual in endeavouring to 
work up to Hispaniola against storms and advoi se currents. 
I Ionic away by the Gulf/Jitrcam, and tempest-tost for many 
days, until ahe shattered vessel was almost in a foundering 
condition, he saw no altci-native fyit to run it ashore on the 
southern coast of Cuba.‘ 

Here then the crew of freebooters landed from their prize in 
more desperate plight than wdicn they first took possession of 
it. They were on a w ild and unfrequented coast ; their vessel 
lay a wreck upon the sands, and their only chance was to 
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ti’JiYol on foot to the eastern extremity of the island, and seek 
some iiieaus of crossinj^ to Hispaniola, where, after all their 
toils, they init^ht perhaps only arrive to be thrown into a 
dnnj^eon/ Siieli, however, is the yearning; of civilized men 
after the haunts of cultivated society, that they set out, at 
every risk, upon their long and painful journey. 

Chapter x. 

NoTwn iTSTAXDrxG tlio recent services of Ojeda, the crew 
of Talavera still regarded him with hostility ; but, if they had 
felt the value of his skill and courage at sea, they were no less 
sensible of Iheir importance on shore, and he soon accpiin'd 
that ascendancy over them which belongs to a master-spirit in 
time of trouble. 

Cuba was as yet uneoloniz('d. It was a place of refuge to 
the iinhajipy nati^(‘s of lla^li, who fled hither from the whijis 
and chains of their bluropeau taskmasters. The forc'.sts 
abounded with thesi' wretched fugitives, who often o]*posed 
thems('hes to the shipwrecked party, su]>posing them to be 
sent bv tlu'ir late ma‘'ters to drag them back to captivity. 

Ojeda easily repulsed these attacks; but found that these 
fugiti\es had likc'wise inspired the villagers with hostility 
to all Ihiropeaii strangers. Seeing that his companions were 
to*' fe('l)le and dislieartoned to light their way through the 
populous ])arts of the island, or to climh the riiiiged inoun- 
tJiins of the interior, he avoided all towns and villages, and 
led tlioiii throngli the close forests and broad green savannas 
which extended between the mountains and the sea. 

He had only made a choice of evils. The forests gradually 
retired from the coast. The savannas, where tlie Spaniards 
at first had to contend merely with long rank gniss and 
creeping vines, soon ended in salt marshes, where the oozy 
bottom yielded no firm foothold, and the mud and water 
reached to tlic'ir kiu'es. Still they pressed foiward, conti- 
nually hoping ill a little while to ariiive at a liriner soil, and 
flattering themselves they beheld fresh meadow-lftnd before 
them, but continually deceived, llie farther they proceeded 
the deeper grew the mire, until, after they had been eight 
days on this dismal journey, they found themselves in the 
centre of a vast morass, where the water reached to their 
girdles. Though thus almost drowned, they were tormented 
with incessant thirst, for all the water around them was as 
briny as the ocean. They suifered too the cra\ iugs of exti'cme 
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hunj^cr, havinj? hut a scanty sup])ly of cassava bread and 
cboese, and a ft‘w potatoes and other roots, which they de- 
voured raw. AVhi n tliiw wished to sleep, they had to climb 
among the twisted roots of mangrove trees, which grow in 
clusters in the water. Still the dj'oary marsh widened and 
deepened. In many places they had to cross rivers and 
inlets; where some, uho could not swim, were drowned, and 
others were smotlierod in tlie mire. 

Their situation hecjmie wild and desperate. Their cassava 
broad ^vas spoiled hy the water, and their stock of roots nearly 
exliausted. 'Jhe interminable morass still extended before 
them, ulnle, to return, afU'i* the distance they had come, was 
hopeless. (Ijoda alon(‘ kept up a rt'vsoliite s])irit, and cheered 
and inged them forward. lie liad the little Flemish painting 
of the Madona, which had been given him by the Jlishop 
Fonseca, candully stored among the provisions in his knap- 
sack. ^Vhenever ho stopped to re])ose among the roots of 
the mangrove trees, he took out (his picture, placed it among 
tlio hranchc's, and kne<‘Iing, prayed devoutly to the Virgin 
for protection. This lu) did repc'atedly in the ef)urso of the 
day, and prevailed upon his eoni])anioiis to follow his example. 
Nay, more, at a moment of great ,despondeney, he made a 
solemn vow to his ])atroness that if she conducted liim alive 
through this peril, he would erect a chapel in the first Indian 
village he should arrive at; and leave her picture there, to 
remain an object of adoration to tin* Gonliles.’’*' 

Tliis frighiful morass exUnded for tlic distance of thirty 
leagues, and was so deep and dillicult, so entangled by roots 
and crecj)iiig vines, so cut up by creeks and rivers, and so 
Ijosct by ((uagmires, that they were thirty days in lrav(*rsing 
it. Out of llie inmiber of sevtaity men that set out from the 
ship hut thirty-fix e remained. (Vrtain it is,” observes the 
venerable I^as Casas, “ the suffiTings nf thi' Spaniards in the 
New World, in search of wt^alth, have.* been more cruel and 
severe than ever natioiicin the world endured ; but tliosc ex- 
perienced <by Ojeda and his men have surpassed all others.” 

They were at length so overcqme by Inmger and fatigue, 
tliat some lay down and yielded iijj the ghost, and others, 
seating theinst'lves among the mangrove trees, waited in 
despair fm* cUidli to })ut an end to their miseries. Ojeda, 
with a few <if the lightest, and most vigorous, continued to 
struggle forward, ami, to their unutterabh' joy, at length ax- 
* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. il cap. 60 , MS. 
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rived to where the land was firm and dry. They soon descried 
a footpath, and, following it, arrived at an Indian village, 
commanded by a cacique called Cueybds. No sooner did they 
reach the village than they sank to the eartli exhausted. 

The Indians gathered round and gazed at them with wonder; 
but when they learnt their story, they exhibited a humanity 
that would have done honom* to the most professing Christians. 
They boro them to theip dwellings, set meat and drink before 
them, and vied with each other in discharging the ofiIc(‘s of 
the kindest humanity. Finding that a number of their com- 
panions were still in the morass, the cacique sent a large 
party of Indians with provisions for tluMi* relief; with orders 
to bring on their shoulders sueh as were loo feeble to walk. 
“ The Indians,” says the Bisliop Las Casas, “ did more than 
they were ordered ; for so tliey always do, when they arc not 
exasperated by ill treatment. The Spaniards were brought 
to the village, succoured, clierished, consoled, and almost wor- 
shipped as if they had been angels.” 

CHAPTER XL 

Being recovered from bis sufferings, Alonzo de Ojeda pre- 
pared to perform his vow concerning the picture of the ^'^irgm, 
though sorely must it have grieved him to part with a relic 
to which he attributed his (leliveraiice from so nyany perils. 
He built a little hermitage or oiT.tory in the village, and fur- 
nished it with an altar, above which ho placetl the picture. 
He then summoned the benevolent cacique, and explained to 
him, as well as his limited knowledge of the language, or tlic 
aid of interpreters would ])ormit, the main j)oints of the 
Catholic faith, and especially the history of the A'irgin, whom 
he rej)res(mtod as the mother of the deity that rcigued in the 
skies, and the great advocate for mortid man. 

The worthy cacique listened to him with mute attention, 
and though ho might not clearly comprehend the doctrine, 
yet he conceived a profound veneration for the picture. The 
sentiment was shared by liis subjects. They kept the little 
oratory always swept clean, aqd decorated i# with cotton 
hangings, Libourcd by <;hcir own Ijands, and with various 
votive offerings. They composed con])lets or areytos in Jm- 
iiour of the Virgin, which they sang to the accom])animent oi 
rude musical instruments, dancing to the sound under the 
groves which smToimdcd the hermitage. 

A further anccilote couccriiiug this relic may not bo unac-' 
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ceptiible. The venerable Las Casas, who records these facts, 
informs iis that he arrived at thi) village of Cnoybas some 
time after the departure of Ojeda. He found the oratory 
presen ed with the most religious care, as a sacred place, mid 
the picture of the Virgin regarded with fond adoration. The 
poor Indians crowded to attend mass, which he performed at 
the altar ; they listened attentively to liis paternal instructions, 
and at his request brought their clMldreu to be baptized. 
Tlie good Las Casas having heard much of this famous relic 
of Ojeda, was d(\sirous of obtaining possession of it, Jiiid offered 
to give the cacique, in exchange, an image of the Virgin 
which he had brought with him. The chieftain made an 
evasive answer, and seemed much troubled in jniiid. The 
next morning he did not make Ids ap])ea ranee. 

Las Casas ^<'ent to the oratory to jierform mass, hut found 
the altar slri])ped of its precious relic. On impiiriug, he 
learnt that in the night the cacique had fled bi tin* woods, 
bearing off with him Ids beloved picture ol* the \drgiu. It 
was in vain that Las Casas sent mi'sseugers after 1dm, assur- 
ing him that he should not be deprived of the relic, hut, on 
the contrary, that tlic image should likewise be pri'seiited to 
him. The cacique refused to venture from the fastm‘s*-es of the 
forest, nor did he return to his village and rt'place tin; ])icture 
in the oratory until after the departure of the S]>aiii:irds>.‘'' 

CHAPTER XI I. 

When the Spaniards w(*re completely restored to liealth 
and strength, they resumed their journey. 'J’hc caciipic sent 
a large body of his subjects' to carry "thi‘ir provisions and 
knapsacks, and to guide them across a desert tract of eouutry 
to the province of Macaca, where Christoplier Columbus had 
been hospitably entertained on Ids voyage along tlie coast. 
'J’hey experienced equal kindness from its eaciepn; and his 
people, for such seems almost invariably the ease with the 
nati\('s of these islandvS, before they had held much iutercoiu’se 
with Europeans. « 

Thc 3 provin^:e of Macaca was situated at Cape do la Cruz, 
the nearest point to the island of Jamidca. Here Ojeda learnt 
that there were Sjiaidards settled on that island, being in 
fact the pai-ty cominaiided by the very Juan de Esquibel, 
whoso head he liad threatened to strike off, wlu'ii dc*parting 
in swelling style from Sau Domingo. It s(*i'med to be the 
* Las Casas, cap. Gl, MS. Ilcrrci-a, deead. i. lil). ix, cap. 15, 
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fortune of Ojeda to liavc his bravadoes visited on his head 
in times of trouble and humiliatu)n. lie found himself com- 
pelled to api)ly for succour to the very man he had so vain- 
gloriously menaced. This was no time, however, to stand on 
points of pride; he procured a eanoe and Indians from the 
cacique of Macaea, and one Pedro do Ordas undertook the 
perilous voyajj^e of tweiiW leagues in the frail bark, and arrived 
safe at Jamaica. 

No sooner did h]s(pubel receive the message of Ojedii, than, 
forgetting past nienaces, he instantly dispatched a caravel to 
bring to him tlio unfortunate discoverer and his companions. 
He received him with the utmost kindness, loflged him in 
his own house, and tr('att‘d him in all things with the most 
delicate alteiitiou. lie was a gentleman who had seen ])ro<- 
perous days, Imt had fallen into adversity and been buffeted 
about I be world, and bad h'arnt how to respect the feelings 
of a ])i (nid spii it in distress. Ojeda had the warm, toueliy 
heart to feel sucli conduct; he remained several days witli 
Es{piib('l ill frank eommunion, and when he sailed for Sail 
Domingo they parted the best of friends. 

And ]ior«.‘ we cannot but remark, the singular difference in 
charjuiter and conduct of those »^pauish adventurers when 
dealing M’itli each other, or with the unhappy natives. No- 
thing could hi* more chivalrous, urbane, and charitable; 
nothing more jiregnant with noble sacrifices of passion and 
interest, with magnanimous inslaiices of forgiveness of in- 
juries and ni)blc contests of generosity, than the transactions 
of the discoverers ^>itb each other; but the moment tlu'y 
turned to treat with the Indians, even witli bravo and high- 
minded eaci(]uos, they were vindictive, blood-thirsty, and 
implacable. 'Die very Juan do Ksquibed, wlio could requite 
the recent lioslility of Ojeda with such humanity and friend- 
ship, was the same, wlio, under tlic government of ando, 
laid dcsoL'ite the province of Iliguey in Ilispauiola, and in- 
flicted atrocious cruelties upon its inhabitants. 

AVh(m Alonzo do Ojeda set sail* for San Domingo, Bernal- 
dino do "falavera and his raWile adherents •I’emained at 
Jamaica. They feared ^to he brought to account for their 
piratical exploit in stealing the Genoese voss('l, and that, in 
consequence of their recent violence to Ojeda, they would 
find in him an accuser rather than an ad\ocate. "J'hc latter, 
liowevcr, in the opinion of Las Casas, who knew him well, 
was not a man t«i make accusations. With all his faults he 
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did not liarhour malice. He was quick and fiery, it is tnie, 
and his sword was too apt to leap from its scabbard on the 
least provocation ; but aflor the first flash all was over, and, if 
he cooled upon an injury, he never sou<;ht for vengeance. 

CHAPTER XIIT. 

Ox arriving at San Domingo, the first inquiiy of Alonzo 
dc Ojeda was after the Racholor Euciso. He was told that 
he had departed long before, with abundant su])pli(\s foi* the 
colony, and that nothing had been heard of him since his 
departure. Ojeda waited for a time in ho]'i‘s of hearing, by 
some retuim ship, of the safe arrival of th(‘ Paelielor at San 
Sebastian. No tidings, Iioavovct, arrived, and he began to 
fear that he had been lost in those storms which had beset 
himself on his return voyage. 

Anxious for the relief of his settlement, and tearing that, 
by delay, his whole sclieme of colonization would be defeated, 
he now endeavoured to set on foot another* armament, and to 
enlist a now set of adventurers. Ilis (dlort'^, however, yvcrc 
all ineffectual. The disasters of his ccdtmy were known, and 
his own circumstances were considered des|)erate. He was 
doomed to experience the fate that too ofti‘ii attends sanguine 
and brilliant ]jrqjectors. The world is dazzled by tluaii for a 
time, and hails them as heroes yvhile SHCC(‘ssful; but mis- 
foiluno dissipates the charm, and they become stigmatized 
with the appellation of adventurers. When Ojeda figured in 
San Domingo as the conqueror of Caonabo, as the eornmander 
of a squadron, as the governor of a ])rovinee, his ])rowes.s and 
exploits were the theme of every tongue. AVhcji he set sail, 
in vaunting style, for his seat of governmcuit, setting the 
viceroy at defiance, and threatening the life of l^lsquihel, every 
one thought that fortune was at his heck, and he nas about 
to accomplish wonders. A feyv months had elapsed, and he 
walked the streets of San Domingo ii needy man, shipwrecked 
in hope and fortune. His former fiiends, dreading some 
new demand upon their I'iurses, looked x-oldly on him; his 
schenie.s, once so extolled, twere iioyv pronounced wild and 
chimerical, and he was isubjected to'’’ all kinds of slights and 
humiliations in the very place wliich had been the scene of 
his greatest vain-glory. 

While Ojeda was thus lingering at San Domingo, the 
admiral, Don Diego Columbus, sent a j)arty of soldiers to 
Jamaica to arrest Talavera and his pirate crow. They were 
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brou«:lit in elm ins to San Domingo, thrown into dungeons, 
and tried for tlu' robbery «>f the Genoese vessel. Their crime 
was too nolorions to admit of doubt, and be ing convicted, 
Talavera and si'veral of his principal accomplices were 
hanged. Such was the end of thoir frightful journey by sea 
and land. Never had vagabonds travelled farther nor toiled 
harder to arrive at a gal low s ! 

In the course of the triifi, Ojeda had naturally been sum- 
moned as a witness, and his U'stimony must have tended 
gi-eatly to the conviction of the culprits. This drew' upon 
him the vengeance of the surviving comrades of Talavera, who 
still lurhed about San Domingo. As he w'as returning home 
one night at a late hour, he was w'aylaid and set upon by 
a number of these iniserennls. He displayed his usual spirit. 
Setting his back against a wall, and drawing his sword, he 
defended }iims(df admirably against the w hole gang ; nor was 
he content with beating them olf, but pursued them for some 
distance through the streets : and having thus put them to 
utter rout, returned traiupiil and unharmed to his lodgings. 

This is the last achievement reeorded of the gallant but 
reckless Ojcala ; for here his hustling career tci ininati'd, and 
he sank into tlu' ohseurity whieh gathers round a ruined man. 
Jlis health w’as broken by various hardships and by the lurk- 
ing edeets of tlie wound received at San Sebastian, which 
had been but imperfectly cured. I’overty and neglect, and 
the eoiroding sickness of the lieart, contributed, no less than 
the maladies of the body, to quench that sanguine and fiery 
temper, which had hitherto been the secret of his success, 
and to render him the mere w'reck of his former self; for 
there is no ruin so hopeless and complete, as that of a tower- 
ing spirit humiliated and broken down. He appears to have 
lingered some time at San Domingo. Gomara, in his llistoiy 
of the Indies, affinns that he turned monk, and entered in the 
convent at San Vrancisco, where he died. Such a change 
W'ould not have been surprising in a man, who, in his w ildest 
career, mingled the bigot with the sAldicr ; nor was it im- 
usual with military adventurers in tjiose days, aftA* passing 
their youth in the bustle anfl licentiousuess of the camp, to 
end their days in the quiet and mortification of the cloister. 
Las Casiis, how ever, who was at San Domingo at the time, 
makes no mention of the fact, as he certainly w'ould have 
done, had it taken place. lie confirms, how'ever, all that has 
been said of tlie striking reverse in his character and circum- 
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stances ; and he adds an affecting picture of liis last moments, 
which may serve as a wholesome comment on his life, lie 
died so poor that he did not leave money enough to provide 
for his intennont ; and so broken in spirit, that, with his last 
breath, he entreated Ins body might be buried in the monas- 
tery of San Francisco, just at the portal, in humblo expiation 
of his past pride, “ that every one who entered miyht tread 
upon his yrn re." 

Such was tlie fate of Alonzo dc Ojeda, — and who docs not 
forget his errors and his faults at the threshold of Ins humble 
and untimely grave ! lie was one of the most learless and 
aspiring of the band of “Ocean chivalry’* tliat followed the 
footsteps of Columbus. Ilis story presents a lividy iiieture of 
tlie daring enterprises, the extravagant I'xploits, the lliousand 
accidents, by flood and field, which e]icc(iu(?rcd the life of a 
Sj)anish cavalier in that roving and romantic age. 

“Never,” says CJiarlcvoix, “was a man more suitc'd for a 
coup-dc-main, or to achieve and sulfcr great things under the 
direction of another ; none had a heart more lolly, nor ambi- 
tion more asjnring; none ever look less liced of Ibrtune, nor 
showed greater firmness of soul, nor found more resources in 
Ills own courage ; but none was less caleulatc'd to be com- 
nifinder-in -chief of a great entei^nise. Good management 
and good fortune for ever failed him.”t 

THE YOYAGE OF J)1EG0 DE NICUESA. 

CIIAPTEK I. 

Wj: have now to ri'count the fortunes ex])crienccd by the 
gallant find generous Diego de Nicnesa. after his parting from 
Alonzo dc Ojedfi at Carthagena. On resuming his vi^yage, lie' 
embarked in a caravel, that he miglit be able to coast the 
land and reconnoitre ; be ordered that the two brigantines, 
one of which was commanded by his lieutenant, Lope dc 
Olfino, should keep i;ear to him, while the large vessels, 
which di^t'w more water, should stand furlluT out to sea. 
I'lic scpiadron aiTivf‘d ufon the poast of Veraguii in stormy 
weather; find, as NiGuosa could not find jmy safe harbour, 
and was apprehensive of rocks and shoals, lie stood out to sea 
at the approach of iiiglit, supposing that Ijopc de Ohnio would 
follow him with the brigantines according to his orders. The 
night was boisterous, the cwavel was much tossed and driven 
* Las Cawis, uM sup. t Charlevoix, Hist. St. Domiiigu. 
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about, and when llic morning dawned, not one of the squad- 
ron was in sight. 

Nicuesa feared some accident had befallen the brigantines ; 
he stood for the land, and coasted along it in search of them 
until he came ' to a large river, into which he entered and 
came to anchor. He had not been hero long when the 
stream siiddonly subsided, having merely been swollen by the 
rains. IJofbre he had time* to extricate himself, the caravel 
grounded, and at length fell over on one side. The current 
rushing like a torrent, strained the feeble bark to sucli a 
degree, that lier seams pawned and she appeared ready to go 
to pieces. In lliis moment of peril a hardy seaman threw 
himself into the water to carry the end of a rope on shore as 
a means of saving the crew. Ho was swept away by tluj 
furious current and perished in the sight of his companions. 
[Jndisinaycd by liis fate, another brave seaman plunged into 
the waves and sueceoded in r(‘aching he shore, lie then 
fastened one I'lid of a roj)e iirmly to a tree, and the other 
being secured on board of the caravel, Nieiiesa and his crew 
passed one by one along it, and readied the shore in safety. 

Scareely liad they landed when the caravel went to pieces, 
and with it perishc'd their provisions, clothing, aud all otlier 
necessaries, Nothing remained to them but the boat of the 
caraveh wJiidi Avas accidentally cast on shore. Here then 
tJiey wer(\ in helpless idight, on a remote and savage coast, 
without food, Avithout anus, and almost naked. What had 
become of the rest of the squadron they kncAv not. Some 
feared that the brigantine.s had been Aviccked : others called 
to mind that IiO[)e de Olano had been one of the loose, laAvless 
men conlbderated Avith Francisco lloldan in his rebellion 
against Columbus, and, judging liiin from the school in AAdiich 
he had scrATd, hinted their a2)2Jrehensic)ns that he had deserted 
Avith the brigantines. Nicuesa ])artook of their suspicions, 
and was anxious and sad at heart. He concealed his un- 
easiness, liowevor, and ciulGavoured to cheer up his com- 
panions, proposing that they should proceed westward on 
foot in search of A'eragua, the seat of his intended^govern- 
ment ; observing that, if the *hips haa su/-vived the tenipc'st, 
they Avould 2 irobably rejiair to that place. They accordingly 
set off along the sea-shore, for the lliickness of the for('st pre- 
vented their traversing the interior. Four of the hanfii'st 
sailors 2 )ut to sea in the boat and kept abreast of them, to 
hel2A them across the bays and rivers. 
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Their sufferings were extreme. ^lost of them were desti- 
tute of shoos, and many almost naked. They had 1o clamhor 
over sliarp and rugged rocks, and to stniggle through deiisc 
forests beset with thorns and biamblcs. Often they had to 
wade across rank fens, and morasses, and drowned hinds, or to 
traverse deep and rapid streams. 

Their food consisted of herbs, and roots, and shell -fish 
gathered along the shore. Had they evim met with Indians, 
they would have dreaded, in their unarmed stati', to apjdy to 
them for provisions, lest they should tak(' ri'vengo for the 
outrages cxmimittcd along this coast by other lhiro])eans. 

To render their sufferings mure intokaahle, tlu'v ^^ere in 
doubt whether, in the storms wliieh preeetled tlieir shijiwreck, 
they had not been di*iveii past AVragua, in which ea.se each 
stop would take them so much the larther from their desired 
haven. 

Still they laboured feebly fonvard, encouraged by the 
words and the example of Nicuesa, who choei fully partook of 
tlie toils and hardships of the meanest of his men. 

They had slept one night at the foot of imjiending rocks 
and were about to resume their weary march in the morning, 
when they were c.spicd by some Indians from a neighbouring 
lieight. Among the followers of Xieuc.sa was a favourite 
page, whose tattered finery and white hat caught the quick 
eyes of the savages. One of them inuiRdiately singled liim 
out, and taking deadly aim, let fly an arrow that laid him 
expiring at the feet of his master. While the generous cava- 
lier mourned over his slaughtered page, consternation pre- 
vailed among his companions, each fearing for his own life. 
The Indians, however, did not follow^ uj) this casual act of 
hostility, but suffered the Spaniards to pursue their painful 
jornney unmolested. 

Arriving one day at the point of a gri'at bay that ran far 
inland, they were conv(?yed, a few at a time, in the boat, to 
w’hat appeared to be the opposite} pe)int. Heing tdl landed, 
and resuming their march, they found to their surprise that 
they wciRj on an island, soparateil from tin* main-land by a 
great arm of the sea^. The sailors who managed the boat were 
too weary to take them to the opjjosite shore, they remained 
therefore ail night upon the island. 

In the morning they prepared to depart, but, to their con- 
sternation, the boat with the four mariners had disappeared. 
They ran anxiously from point to point, uttering shouts and 
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cries, in hopes tlic boat might be in some inlet ; they clam- 
bered tlie rocks and strained their eyes over the sea. It was 
all in vain. No boat was to be seen ; no voice responded to 
their call : it w as too evident the four mariners had either 
perished or had deserted them. 

CIIArTER II. 

The situation of Nicuesa and his men was dreary ana 
desperate in tlui extreme They were on a desolate island, 
boi’dering Ti[)on a swain])y coast, in a remote and lonely sea, 
where eomniei’ce nevia* spread a sail. Their companions in 
the other ships, if still alive and true to them, had doubtless 
given them up for h>st : and many years might elapse before 
the casual bark oi* a discoverer might venture along these 
shores. Long bei'oi-e that time their fate would be sealed, and 
their bones, bleaching on the sands, would alone tell their 
story. 

In this hopeless state, many abandoned themselves to frantic 
grief, wandering about tbe island, WTiiigiiig their hands and 
uttering groans and lamentations; others calling upon God 
for succour, and many sat down in silent and sullen despair. 

Tbe cravings of liung(»r and thirst at length roused them to 
exertion. TIk'v found no food but a few shell-fish scattered 
alotig tlie shore, and eoars(‘ herbs and roots, some of them of 
an unw'lmlesome (luality. Tlic island had neither springs nor 
streams of fr('sh w ater, and they \vcre foin to slake their thirst 
at the brackish pools of the marshes. 

Nieuesa endeavoured to animate his men w'ith new hopes. 
Tie employed them in constructing a raft of drift wood and 
hrauelies of trees, for tlu' purpose of crossing the arm of the 
sea that se[)arated them from the main-land. It >vas a difficult 
task, fur tlu'y were destitute of tools, and when the raft was 
finished they had no oars with wdiich to manage it. Sonic of 
the most i*xj)ert swimmers undertook to propel it, but they 
were too much enfeebled by their sufferings. On their first 
essay, the currents wdiich sweep that* coast bore the raft out to 
sea, and they swmii back wdth tlifficulty to the islai.*l. Having 
no other chance of cscapc<» and no other means of exercising 
and keeping uj) the spirits of Jus folio wto, Nieuesa repeatedly 
ordered new rafts to bo constructed, hut the result was always 
the same, and the men at length cither grew too feeble to 
work, or rciiouiiccd the attempt in despair. 

Thus, day after day, and week after week elapsed, without 
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:niY miligation of sufIcTing or aiiy prospect of relief. E\eiy 
(lay some one or other sjink under his miseries, a \ielini, not 
so miieh to hunger and thirst as to grief and de.sfxjndency. 
Ilis death was envied by his wretched survivors, many of 
whom were reduced to such debility that they hiud to (u*awl 
on Juinds and knees in search of the herbs and shell lish 
which foriiK'd their scanty food. 

CllAPTEll in. 

When die uuf()i*tunate Spaniards, wit lunit hope of succoiu*, 
began to consid('r deatli as a desirablti end to tlu*ir miseries, 
they were roused to new life one day by beholding a sail 
gleaming on the horizon. Tluar exultation was i becked, 
liowever, by the rellection how many elianees tluav were 
against its ajiproaching tliis wild and desolat(‘ inland ; watching 
it with anxious eyc‘s, they ]mt up prayers to Uod to conduct it 
to their relief, and at length, to their great joy, thi‘y jierceived 
that it was steering directly for the island. On a nearer 
apju’oach it proved to be one of tlui brigantines 'which liad 
been coinmamh'd by Lope de Olaiio. It came to anchor ; a 
boat put off, and among the crew w'ere the four s.iilors who 
liad disappeared so mysteriously from the itrlaiid. 

These men accounted in a satishtctory manner for their 
desertion. Tin w had been persuaded that the siiijis waTO in 
some liarbour to the eastward, and that they wen,* daily leaving 
tiieiu farther behind. Disheartened at llie con>r,lant, and, in 
their opinion, fruitless toil 'wliieh fell to their sluii'o in the 
struggle 'westward, they resolved to lake their own counsel, 
'^vhhout risking the ojijiosition of Nicuesa. In llie dead of the 
night, thoreforo, wdieii their companions on llie island were 
asUep, they silently cast off their ]>oat, and retiacod tlieir 
cour.*-!!' along the coa.st. After several days’ toil they found 
the brigantines under the command of Lope dc Olano in the 
river of Helen, the scene of the disasters of C’olumbus in his 
foiiiih voyage. 

T’Jie .conduct of Lope d^'> Olano w^as rogardcid with susjiicion 
by Ids coiUtanporarics, and is still subject to doubt, lie is 
supposed to have deserted*’ Nicuesiv- designedly, iiitmuling to 
usurp the command of *tlie expedition. Men, howTvt'r, 'were 
prone to judge harshly of him from his having lieeii concerned 
in the treason and rebellion of Francisco Itoldan. On the 
stormy night when Nicuosa stood out to sea to avoid the * 
dangers of the shore, Olano took slielter under tlie Ice of an 
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islaiul. SooinjT nothing of the caravel of liis commander in 
the moi-ning, he made no effort to seek for it, but proceeded 
with tJie brigantines to tlic river of Chagres, wliere he found 
the ships at anchor. They liad landed all their cargo, being 
almost in a sinking condition from the ravage's of the worms. 
Olaiio persnadc'd the crews that Nicuesa liad perished in the 
late storm, and, being his lieutenant, he assumed the com- 
mand. Wlu'tbcr he had been perfidious or not iu liis motives. 
Ids command was but a succession of disasters. He sailed 
from CJiagres for tlte river of Helen, where tlic ships were 
found so damaged that they had to be broken to pieces. 
Most of tlu’ pcoj)le constructed wretched cabins on the shore, 
where, during ii sudden storm, they were almost washed away 
by the swelling of the l iver, or swallowed up in the shifting 
sands. .S(‘ve]*al of liis men were drowned in an cxjicdition in 
(piesl of* gold and lie himself merely escaped by superior 
swimming, 'J'lieir provisions were exhausted, they sutiered 
from hunger and from various maladies, and many perished in 
extreme misei’y. All Averc clamorous to abandon the coast, 
and Olauo set about consti-iicting a caravel out of the wreck 
of tlio shijis, lor the piupose, as he said, of returning to His- 
paniola. though nijuiy Mispi*eted it W'as still his intention to 
persist iu the enter[)ris('. Such was me state in Avhich the 
four sea men had found Olano and his party ; most of them 
living in miserable cabins, and destitute of the necessaries of 
life. 

The tidings that Nicuesa was still alive put an end to the 
sway of Olauo. Wliotlicr he had acted with truth or perfidy, 
he now manife.‘Htcd a zeal to relieve his commander, and im- 
mediately dispatched a brigantine in cpiest of him. Avhieh, 
guided by flu* four seamen, arriAcd at the island iu the way 
that has been mentioned. 

CHAl’TEU IV. 

When the crew of the brigaiitino and the companions of 
Nicuesa met, they embraced each other with tears, for the 
hearts oven of the rough mariners Avero gTibdued b^ the sor- 
roA^'s they had undergone, and men ure rendered kind to each 
other by a community of ' suffering. The brigantine had 
brought a quantity of palm-nuts, and of such other articles of 
food as they had been able to procure along the coast. These 
the famished Spaniards dcAoured Avith such voracity tliat 
Nicuesa was obliged to inierfcrc, lest they shoukl injui’e 
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themselves. Nor was tlic supply of fresh water less grateful 
to their parched and fevered palates. 

^\’llen sufficiently revived, they all abandoned the desolate 
island, and set sail for the rivcT Helen, exulting as joyfully as 
if thi'ir troubles were at an end, and they were bound to a 
haven of delight, insttad of nierely changing the scene of suf- 
fering, and encountering a new variety of horrors. 

In tlie meantime Lope de Olanq bad Ix'en diligently pre- 
paring for the aj)proaehing interview with his coininander, by 
j)ersuadiug his fellow oHict‘rs to ii)tereed(> in his behalf, and to 
place his late condiiet in the most favourable light, lie had 
iiectl of their interoesMons. Nicuesa arrived, burning with 
indignation. 1I(‘ ordered him to be instantly seized and 
puni^lled as a traitor, attributing to his desertit)n the ruin of 
tlie enterprise and the sufferings and death of so many of his 
brave followers. 'I'ho fellow captains of Olano spohe in his 
favour, but Nicuesa turned indignantly upon them : “ You do 
well,*’ cried he, ‘‘ to su])plieate mercy for liim ; you, >vho 
yourselves have ne(‘d of pardon ! You have ptirticipated in 
bis crime, why (‘Ise have you suffered so long a time to elapse 
without compelling liiin to send one of the vesst‘ls iti search of 
me : '* 

The ca])tains vindicated themselves by assurances of their 
belief in his Iming foundered at sea. They reiterated their 
supplications for mercy to Olano: drawing ihe most affecting 
pieluves of their pa^t and present sufferings, and urging the 
impolicy of increasing the horrors of their situation by acts of 
severity. Nicuesa at length was prevailed upon to spare his 
victim, resolving to send liiru, by the first opportunity, a j)ri- 
soncT to Spain. It api)eared, hi truth, no time U) add to the 
daily blows of fate that were tbiiining tlie numher of his fol- 
lowers. f)f the gallant armament of seven luuidnal resolute 
and effective men that bad sailed w’itli them iVoiu San Do- 
mingo, four hundred had already jierislicd by vc.i ious miseries, 
and, of the survivors, many could scarcely be said to live. 

LHAPTEll Y. 

• 

The fii>t care of Niedesa, on resuming the general com- 
mand, w as to take mtasures for the relief of his people, who 
were perishing witli famine and disease. All those who were 
in health, or who had strength sufficient to bear the least 
fatigue, v»ere sent on foraging parties, among the fields and 
villages of the natives. It was a service of extreme peril; 
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for the Indians of this part of the coast were fierce and war- 
like, and were the same who had proved so formidable to 
Columbus and his brother, -w^hen they attempted to found a 
settlement in this neighbourhood. 

Many of the Spaniards were slain in these expeditions. 
Even if they succeeded in collecting provisions, the toil of 
bringing them to the harbour M*as worse to men in their en- 
feebled condition, than th« task of fighting for them; for they 
were obliged to transport them on their backs, and, thus 
heavily laden, to scramble over rugged rocks, through almost 
impervious forests, and a(;ross dismal swamps. 

llavassed by these perils and fatigues, they broke forth into 
murmurs against their commander, accusing him, not merely 
of indilfiTeiiee to their sufferings, but of Avantonly iinpcising 
seA'cre and unnecessary tasks upon them out of rcA'cngc for 
their having nc'gloeted him. 

The genial temper of Nicuesa had, in fact, been soured bv 
disappointment ; and a s(Ties of harassing cares and evils had 
rendered him irritable and impatient; but he Avas a cavalier 
of a generous and honourable nature, and does not aiipear to 
liaA e enforced any services that Avere not indispensable to the 
common safety. lu fa(;t. flic famine had increased to such a 
degree, that, av(* are told, thirty Spafiiards having on one 
occasion found the dt'ad body of an Indian in a shite of decay, 
they AATrc driven by hunger to make a meal of it, and Avere so 
infected by the hoi rible repast, that not one of them suiwiAX'd.* 
Disheartened by these miseries, Nicuesa determined to 
abandon a ])hiee Avhich seemed destined to be the grave of 
Spaniards, hiiubarking the greater part of his men in the 
two brigantines, and the caraAxl Avhieh had been built by 
Olano, lu* set sail eastward in search of some more fuA'ourable 
situation for his settlement. A number of men remained 
behind, to await tin* ri])ening of some maize and A’ogetables 
which they had sown. These be left uinlcr the eomiuand of 
Alonzo Nunez, Avhom he nominated his alcalde mayor. 

When Nicuesa had coasted about four leagues to the cast, a 
Genoese sailor, aaIio had been Avith Columbus ins his last 
voyage, informed him that there AA*as n fine harbour some- 
AA'herd in that neighbourhood, which *had pleased the old 
admiral so liighly, that he had giAcn it the name of Ihierto 
Bello, lie added, that they might knoAv the harbour by an 
anchor, half buried in the sand, Avhiiih Columbus had left 
* llencra, Hist. Ind. dccad. 1. and viii. cap. 2. 
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there ; near t j which was a fountain of remarkably cool and 
sweet water, sprinf^innr the foot of a largo tree. Ni- 

cuesa ord(‘re<l search to be made along the coast, and at length 
they found the anchor, tlio Ibuntain, and the tree. It was 
the same liarbour an Inch bears the name of Porto Hello at the 
present day. A number of the crew were sent on shore in 
search of provisions, but wore assaiU'd by the Iniliaus; and, 
being too weak to wield their weapons Avitli tlieir usual 
prowess, Avere diiveii back to the vessels Avith the loss of 
scA’cral slain or Av^ouiuled. 

Dejected at these continual misfortunes, Nicuesa continued 
liis voyage* seven leagues farther, until he came to the harbour 
to Avhich Columbus had given the name of J*iu*rto de Ihisti- 
iuioiitos, or Port of Provisions. It presented an adA’an- 
tageoiis situation for a fortress, and Avas surrounded by 
fruitful country. A’icnesa rosoK cd to make it his abiding place. 

Here,’’ said he, “ lotus stop, eii vl iKnnhrr da Dina (in 
the name of Cod). His folloAvers, Avilh the superstitious 
fecliTig under Avliicli men ill adversity aie prone to interpret 
CA'ervtliing into omeus, jiersuaded themselves that there Avas 
favourable augury in his Avovds, and called the harbour 
“ N ombre de j)io>,” Avhi<*h name it afterwards nlained. 

Jsicnesa iioav landed, and drawing bis sword, took solemn 
possi'ssion in tlie name ot* the Catholic sovereigns. He im- 
nu'diately began to erect a foilri'ss, to jirotect liis people 
against the attacks of the sa\*ag(‘*<. As this Avas a case of 
exigency, he exacted the labour of every one capable of ex- 
ertion. 4'hc Spaniards, thus etpr.dly ilistn'ssed by famine 
and toil, forgot their faAourablc omen, c\ii*>ed the place as 
fated to be their grave, and called doAvii imprecations on the 
liead of their commander, aa'Iio compelled them to labour 
Avheii ready to sink Avitli liungcr and (lcbilit^^ 'I'liose niur- 
murod no less Avho Averc sent in qui‘st of food. Avliich Avas 
only Ip be gained by fatigue and bloodshed; for \vlial(*\('r tliey 
collected they bad to transport Ivom great distauevs, and they 
Avcrc Irequcutly AA^aylaiil and assaulted by the Indians. 

When ibC‘ could spare men for th(' pur|)()s(S Niciu'sa dis- 
patched the caravcl for those Avhmu he had left at tJic river 
Helen. Many of the6i had jicrisiK'd, and the suiwiA'ors had 
been reduced to such famine at times, as to cat all kinds 
of reptiles, until a part of au alligator Avas a haiupiet to 
them. On niuslenng all his forces Avlieu thus united, Nicuesa 
found that but one hundred emaciated aud dejected wretches 
remained. 
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He dispatched the caravel to Hispaniola, to bring a quantity 
of bacon which he had ordered to have prepared tliere, but it 
never returned. 1 le ordered Gou/alo de lladajos, at the head 
of twenty men, to scour the country for provisions, but the 
Indians had ceased to cultivate; they could do with little food, 
and could subsist on the roots and wild fruits of the forest. 
The Spaniards, therefore, found deserted villages and barren 
fields, but lurking enenwes at every defile. So deplorably 
were they reduced by their sufferings, that at length there 
were not left a sufficient number in health and strength to 
mount guard at night, and the fortress remained without 
sentinels. Such was the desperate situation of this once gay 
and gallant cavalier, and of his brilliant armameiit, which 
but a few months before had sailed from San Domingo, 
flushed with the consciousness of power, and the assurance 
that they had the means of compelling the favours of fortimc. 

It is nec(‘ssary to leave them for awhile, and turn our at- 
tention to other evmits, which will ultimately be found to 
bear upon their destinies. 

CHAPTER VL— [1510.] 

Is calling to mind the narrative of ihc last expedition of 
Alonzo de Ojeda, the reader vill doubtless remember the 
llaclielor Martin Fernandez de Eneiso, who was inspired by 
that advonlurons cavalier with an ill-starred passion for colo- 
nizing, and freighted a A’essel at San Domingo witli reinforce- 
ments and su])])iies for the settlement at San Sebastian. 

When the iiaehelor was on the c\e of sailing, a number of 
the loose hangers-on of the colony, and men cneuinbcred 
with debt, eoneerted to join his ship from the coast and tlie. 
outports. Their creditois. however, getting notice of their 
intention, kept a close watch upon every one that went on 
board while in the harbour, and obtained an armed vessel 
from the admiral Don Dii'go Columbus, to escort the enter- 
prising llaebelor clear of the island. One man, however, 
contrived to elude these precautions, and, as he allerwards 
rose to great importance, it is proper to notii'o hiffft particu- 
larly. His Bailie was Nune^ clc Ralboa. Ho was a 

native of Xeres de los Caballeros, and of a noble though im- 
poverished family. He had been brought up in the service of 
Don Pedro I'uerto Chrrero, Lord of Mogucr, and ho after- 
wards enlisted among the adventurers who accompauied Rod- 
rigo de Bastides in his voyage of discovery. I’eter Martyr^ 

2t 2 
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in his Latin decades, speaks of him by the appellation of 
“ cgrc"iu.s digladiator,” which has been interpreted by some 
as a skilful swordsman, by others as an adroit fencing-master. 
He intimates, also, that he w'as a mere soldier of fortune, of 
loose prodigal habits ; and the circumstances under which he 
is first introduced to ns justify this characU*r. lie had fixed 
himself for a time in Hispaniola, and undertaken to cultivate 
a farm at the town of Salvatierra, cn the sea- coast, but in a 
little time had completely involved himself in debt. The ex- 
pedition of Enciso presented him with an opportunity of 
escaping from his embarrassments, and of indulging his ad- 
venturous habits. To elude the vigilance of his creditors and 
of the armed escort, he concealed himself in a cask, which 
W'as conveyed from bis farm oli the sea-coast on board of the 
vessel, as if containing provisions for the voyage. When the 
vessel was fairly out at sea, and abandoned by the escort, 
Vasco Nunez emerged like an apparition from his cask, to the 
gi'cat surprise of Fmciso, who had been totally ignorant of 
the stratagem. The llachelor Avas indignant at being thus 
outwitted, even though he gained a recruit by the deception; 
and, in the first ebullition of his wratli, gave the fugitive 
debtor a very rough recejition, threatening to put him on 
shore on the first uninhabitc*d island they should encounter, 
Vasco Nunez, however, succecd(*d in pacifying him, “ for 
God,” says the venerable Las Casas, “ reserved him for 
greater things.” It is probable the llachelor bc'lield in him 
a man well fitted for his expedition, for Vasco Nunez W£is in 
the prime and vigour of his days, tall aud muscular, * sea- 
soned to hardships, and of intrejjid spirit. 

Arriving at the main-land, they touched at the fatal liar- 
bour of Carthagena, the scene of the sanguinary conflicts of 
Ojeda and Nicuesa with the natives, and of the death of the 
brave Juan de la Cosa. Enoiso Avas ignorant of tliosc o\*ents, 
having had no tidings from those adventurers since their 
departure from San Domingo; Avitliout any hcsitfition, there- 
fore, he landed a number of his men to refjair his boat, which 
was dama^d, and to procure? Avater. While the men Avere 
Avorking u])on the boat, a multitude of Indians gathered at a 
distiincc, AA'cll anned and Avith monacijig as])ect, sounding 
their shells and biundishing their Aveapons. The experience 
they had had x)! the tremendous powers of the strangers, 
however, reiidcrod them cautious of attn(;king, and for three 
days they hovered in this manner a))(>ut the Spaniards, the 
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latter being obliged to keep continually on the alert. At 
length two of the Spaniards ventured one day from the main 
body to fill a water-cask from the adjacent river. Scarcely 
had they reached the margin of the stream, when eleven 
savages sprang from the thickets and suiTOunded them, bend- 
ing their bows and pointing their arrows. In this way they 
stood for a moment or two in fearful suspense, the Indians 
refraining from dischaisging their shafts, but keeping them 
constantly pointed at their breasts. One of the Spaniards 
attempted to escape to his comrades who were repairing the 
boat, but the other called him back, and, understanding some- 
thing of the Indian tongue, addressed a few amicable words 
to the savages. The latter, astonished at being spoken to in 
their own language, now relaxed a little from their fierceness, 
and demanded of the strangers who they were, who were their 
leaders, and what they sought upon their shores. The Spaniard 
replied that they were harmless people, who came from other 
lauds, and merely touched there through necessity, and he 
wondered that they should meet them with such hostility ; he 
at the same time warned them to beware, as there would 
come many of his countrymen well armed, and would wreak 
terrible vengeance upon them for any mischief they might 
do. While they were thus parleying, the Bachelor Euciso, 
hearing that two of his men were surrounded by tlie savages, 
sallied instantly from his ship, and hastened with an armed 
force to their rescue. As he approached, however, the 
Spaniard who had held the parley made him a signal that the 
natives were pacific. In fact, the latter had supposed that 
thi| was a new invasion of Ojeda and Nicuesa, and had thus 
arrayed themselves, if not to take vengeance for past out- 
rages, at least to defend their houses from a second desolation. 
When they were convinced, however, that these were a totally 
diffei’cnt band of strangers, and without hostile intentions, 
their animosity was at an end, they threw by their weapons, 
and came forward Avith the most confiding frankness. During 
the whole time that the Spaniards remained there, they 
treated them with the gi’eatest friendship, supplying them 
with bread made from maize, wilh salted fish, and with the 
fermented and spii'ituous beverages common along that coast. 
Such was the magnanimous conduct of men who Avere con- 
sidered among the most ferocious and warlike of these savage 
nations; and Avho, but recently, had beheld their shores 
invaded, their \dllagcs ravaged and burnt, and their friends 
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and relations butchered, without regard to age or sex, by 
the countiymen of* these very strangers. ^V^heii we recall 
the bloody and indiscriminate vengeance wreaked upon this 
people by Ojeda and his followers for their justifiable resist- 
ance of invasion, and compare it with their placable and 
considerate spirit when an opportunity for revenge presented 
itself, we confess we feel a momentary doubt whether the 
arbitrary application of savage is always ai)plied to the 
right party. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Not long after the amvalof Enciso at this eventful harbour, 
he was surprised by the circumstfincc of a brigantine entering, 
and coming to anchor. To encounter a Euroj)ean sail in these 
almost unknown seas was always a singular and stnking oc- 
currence, but the astonishment of the Bachelor was mingled 
with alarm when, on boarding the bngantine, ho found it 
manned by a number of the men who had embarked wdth 
Ojeda. His first idea was, that they had mutinied against 
their commander, and dos(*rtcd with the vessel. The feelings 
of the magistrate were aroused within him by tlio suspicion, 
and he determined to take his first step as alcalde mayor, by 
seizing them and inflicting on thcjii the severity of the law. 
He altered his tone, however, on conversing with their re- 
solute commander. This was no other than Francisco I’izarro, 
whom Ojeda had left as his locum tenons at 8an SL*bastian, 
and who showed the Bachelor his letter patent, signed by that 
unfortunate governor. In fact, the little brigantine contained 
the sad * remnant of the once vaunted colony. After the de- 
parture of Ojeda in the pirate ship, his followers, whom he 
had left bchiud under tlie command of Pizarro, continued in 
the fortress until the stipulated term of fifty days had expired. 
Receiving no succour, and hearing no tidings of Ojeda, they 
then determined to embark and sail for Hispaniola ; but hero 
an unthought-of difficulty presented itself, they were seventy 
in number, and the two brigantines which had bcf'u left with 
them were incapable of taking so many. They came to the 
forlorn agreAtnent, therefore, to remain until fiimine, sickness^ 
and the poisoned arrowy of the Indians should reduce their 
number to the capacity of the brigantines. A brief space 
of time was sufficient for the purpose. They tlw'n prepared 
for the voyage. Four mares w^hich had bt'cn kept alive, as 
terrors to the Indians, were killed and salted for sea-stores. 
Then taking whatever other articles of prcjvisions remaug^ed, 
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they embarked and made sail. One brij;;antine was com- 
manded by Pizarro, the other by one Valcn/Aiola. 

They had not ])iocceded far when, in a stonn, a sea struck 
the crazy vcRsel of Valonziiela Avilh such violence as to cause 
it to founder Avith all its crew. The other brigantine Avas so 
near that the mariners Avitnessed the struggles of their drown- 
ing companions, and heard their cries. Some of the sailors, 
with the common disposition to the marvellous, declared thfit 
they bell eld a great Avhale, or some other monster of the deep, 
strike the vessel Avith its tail, and either staA^e in its sides or 
shatt(*r the rudder so as to cause the shipwreck.* The sui’- 
viving brigantine then made the best of its Avay to the harbour 
of Carlhagena, to seek provisions. 

Such Avas the disastrous account rendered to the Bachelor 
by Pizarro, of liis destined jurisdiction. Eneiso, hoAvcA'cr, was 
of a conlident mind and sanguine tem])erament, Jind trusted to 
restore all things to order and prosperity on his arrival. 

chapter VIII. 

The bachelor Eneiso, as has been shoAvn, aa’rs a man of the 
SAA'ord as avoU as of the robe; having doubtless imbibed a 
passion for military exploit from his intimacy AA'ith the dis- 
coATrers. Accordingly, Avhile at Carthagena, he Avas visited 
by an iinpidsc of the kind, and undertook an enterprise that 
Avould have been Avorlhy of his friend Ojeda. He had been 
told by tlie Indians that about twenty-live leagues to Iho 
west lay a province called Zciiu, the mountains of Avhich 
abounded Avitli the finest gold. This Avas A\’ashed down by 
torrents during the rainy season, in, such qujiiitities, that the 
uatiA'Cs stretched nets across the riA'ers to catch the largest 
particles ; some of Avhich Avere said to bo as largo as eggs. 

The idea of taking gold in nets captiA^ated the imagina- 
tion of the Bachelor, and his cujndity w^as still more excited 
by farther accounts of this AA'eadthy proAunce. lie was told 
tliat Zenu Avas the general place of sepulture of the Indian 
tribes throughout the country, Avhither they brought their 
dead, and buried them, according to their custo^^ decorated 
with their most precious (^mamenfe. 

It appeared to him a matter of •course, therefore, that 
there must be an immense accumulation of riches in tJie 
Indian tombs, from the golden ornaments that had been 
buried with the dead through a long series of generations. 

* Herrera, lliat. Ind., dccad. i. lib. vii. cap. 10. 
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Firod with the thoxight, he determined to make a foray into 
this province and to sack the sepulchres ! Neither did he 
feel any compunctions at the idea of plundering the dead, 
considering the deceased as pagans and infidels, who had for- 
feited even the sanctuary of the grave, by having been buried 
according to the rites and ceremonies of their idolatrous 
religion. 

Enciso, accordingly, made sjiil froip Carthagena, and landed 
with his forces on the coast of Zenu. Here he wjis promptly 
opposed by two caciques, at the head of a large band of 
warriors. 'Ihe Bachelor, though he had thus put on the 
soldier, retained sufficient of the spirit of his former calling 
not to enter into quarrel without taking care to have the la\^ 
on his side ; he proceeded regularly, therefore, according to 
the legal form recently enjoined by the crown, lie caused 
to be read and interpreted to the caciques the same formula 
used by Ojeda, expounding the nature of the Deity, the 
supremacy of the pope, and the right of the Catholic sove- 
reigns to all these lands, by virtue of a grant from his 
holiness. The caciques listened to the wdiolc very atten- 
tively and without interruption, according to the la>vs of 
Indian courtesy. They then replied, that as to the assertion 
that there was but one God, the sovereign of heaven and 
earth, it seemed to them good, and that such must be the 
case ; but as to the doctrine that the pope was regent of tlie 
world in place of God, and that he had made a grant of their 
country to the Spanish king, they observed that the pope 
must have been drunk to give away what was not his, and 
the king must have been somewhat mad to ask at his hands 
what belonged to others. They added, that they were lords 
of those lapds and needed no other sovereign, and if this 
king should come to take possession, they would cut off his 
head and put it on a pole ; that being their mode of dealing 
with their enemies. As an iUqstration of this custom, they ' 
pointed out to Enciso the very uncomfortable spectacle of a 
rw of grisly heads impaled in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing^qgunted either by the reply or the illustration, the 
Bachelor menaced them with war ^id slavery as the conse- 
quences of their refusal to believe and submit. They replied 
by threatening to put his head upon a pole as a representa- 
tive of his sovereign. The Bachelor, having furnished them 
with the law, now proceeded to the commentary. He at- 
tacked the Indians, routed them, and took one of the caciques 
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prisoner, but in the skirmish two of his men were slightly 
wounded with poisoned arrows, and died raving with torment.* 

It does not appear, however, that his crusade against the 
sepulchres w'as attended with any lucrative advantage. Per- 
haps the experience he had received of the hostility of the 
natives, and of the fatal effects of their poisoned arrows, pre- 
vented his penetrating into the land, wdth his scanty force. 
Certain it is, the reputed wealth of Zenu, and the tale of its 
fishery for gold with nets, remained unascertained and uncon- 
tradicted, and Averc the cause of subsequent and disastrous 
enterprises. The Bachelor contented himself with his victory, 
and returning to his ships, prepared to continue his voyage 
for the seat of government established by Ojeda in the Gulf of 
Uraba. 

CHAPTER IX. 

It was not without extreme difficulty, and the preremp- 
tory exercise of his authority as alcalde mayor, that Enciso 
prevailed upon the crew of Pizarro to return with him to the 
fated shores of San Sebastian. He at length arrived in sight 
of the long-wished-for seat of his anticipated power and au- 
thority : but here he was doomed, like his principal, Ojeda, to 
meet with nothing but misfortune. Oti entering the harbour 
his vessel struck on a rock on the eastern point. The rapid 
currents and tumultuous waves rent it to pieces ; the crew 
escaped with gi’oat difficulty to the brigantine of Pizarro ; a 
little flour, cheese and biscuit, and a small part of the Jirms, 
were saved, but the horses, mares, swine and all other colonial 
supplies were swept away, and the unfortunate Bachelor be- 
held the proceeds of several years of prosperous litigation 
swallowed up in an instant. 

His dream of place and dignity seemed equally on the point 
of vanishing ; for, on landing, he found the fortress and its 

* The above anecdote is related by tho Bachelor Enciso himself, in a 
geographical work entitled Suma de Otographia, which ho published 
in Seville, in 1519. As the reply of the poor savages contains some- 
thing of natural logic, we give a part of it as reported by tlie Bachelor. 
^ Respondicron me : que qn lo qnc dezia quo no avia sino iffAlios y quo 
esto governaba ol cielo y la tie^ra, y que era sefior de todo, que lea 
piurccia y que asi debia ser; pero quo en id que dezia quo el papa 
era soAor de todo el universo en lugar de dios, y que el avia fccho 
merced de aquella tierra al rey de Castilla ; dixeron que el papa de- 
biera' estar boracho qiiando lo hizo, pues daba lo que no era suyo, y que 
el rey que pedia y tomava tarn merced dabia scr algim loco piles pedia 
lo que era de otros, &c.’' 
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adjacent houses mere heaps of ruins, having been destroyed 
with fire by the Indians. 

For a few days the Spaniards maintained themselves with 
palm-nuts, and with the flesh of a kind of wild swine, of 
which they met with several herds. These supplies failing, 
the IJachelor sullied forth with a hundred men to forage tlie 
country. They Were waylaid by three Indians, who discharged 
all the aiTows in their quivers with incredible rapidity, 
wounded several Sj)aniards, and then fled with a swiftness 
that defied pursuit. The Spaniards returned to the harbour 
in dismay. All their dread of the lurking savages and their 
poisoned weapons revived, and they insisted uj)on abandoning 
a place marked out for disaster. 

The Bachelor Kneiso was himself disheartened at the situa- 
tion of this boasted capital of San S(*l)astian ; — ^Init whither 
could he go where the same misfortunes might not attend 
him ? In this moment of doubt and despondency, Vasco 
Nuiiez, the same absconding debtor who had been smu[^led 
on board in the cask, st€*pped forward to give counsel. lie 
informed the Bachelor that several years previous he had 
sailed along that coast with Rodrigo do Biistides. They had 
explored the whole Gulf of Uraba ; and he well remembered 
an Indian village situated on the western side, on the banks of 
a river which the natives called Darien. The country around 
was fertile and abundant, and was said to possess mines of 
gold ; and the natives, though a warlike race, never made use 
of poisoned weapons. lie offered to guide the Bachelor to 
this place, whore they might get a supply of provisions, and 
even found their colony. 

The Spaniards hailed the words of Vasco Nunez as if re- 
vealing a land of promise. The Ba(jhelor adopted his advice, 
and, guided by him, fwt sail for the village, determined to 
eject the inhabitants and take possession of it as the scat of 
government. Arrived at the river, he landed, put his men 
m martial array, and marched along the hanks. The place 
M-as governed by a brave cacique named Zemaco. He sent 
^ff the ^wJinen and children to a place of safety, and, posting 
jimsclf^witli five hun^reft of his warriors on a height, pre- 
pared to give the intruders a wann reception. U'hc Bachelor was 
a discoverer at all points, pious, daring and rapacious. On be- 
holding this martial array, he rccommeiuled himself and his 
followers to God, making a vow in their name to “ Our Lady 
of Antigua,” whose image is adored with great devotion in 
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Seville, that the first church and town which they built should 
be dcdicjited to her, and that they M'ould make a pilgrimage 
to Seville to offer the spoils of the heathen at her shrine. 
Having th\is cndcavoui od to propitiate the favour of Heaven, 
and to retain the holy V^irgin in his cause, he next proceeded 
to secure the fidelity of his followers. Doubting that they 
might have some lurking dread of poisoned aiTOWs, he ex- 
acted from tljein all an oath that they would not turn their 
backs upon the foe, whatever might happen. Never did 
warrior enter into battle with more preliminary fonns and 
covenants than the llachelor lOnciso. All these points being 
arranged, lui assumed the soldier, and attacked the enemy 
with such valour, that, though they made at first a show of 
fierce resistance, they were soon put to flight, and many of 
them slain. The llaehelor entered the village in triumph, 
took possession of it by unquestionable right of conquest, and 
plundered all the hamlets and houses of the surrounding 
country ; collecting great quantities of food and cotton, with 
bracelets, anklets, plates and other ornaments of gold, to the 
value of ten thousand Castellanos.^* llis heai-t was wonder- 
fully elated by his victory and his booty ; his followers, also, 
after so many hardship.s and disasters, gave themselves up to 
joy at this turn of good fortune, and it was unanimously 
agreed that the scat of government should be established in 
this village ; to which, in fulfilment of his vow, Euciso gave 
the name of Santa Maria do la Antigua del Darien. 

. CHAPTER X. 

Tiiii Bachelor Euciso now entered upon the exercise of 
his civil functions as alcalde mayor, and lieutenant of the 
absent governor, (^jeda. His first edict was stem and pc 
remptory ; ho forbade all trafficking with the natives for gold, 
on private account, under pain of dcatl\^ This was in con- 
fonnity to royal command ; but it was little palatable to men 
who had engaged in the enterprise in the hopes of enjoying 
free trade, lawless liberty, and golden gains. They murmured 
among themselves, and insinuated that Enciso iuten^qii to re- 
seiwe all the profit to himselj. Vasdb Nunez was the first to 
take advantage of the general disconteht. He had risen to 
consequence among his fellow-adventurers, from having 
^ided them to this place, and from his own intrinsic quali- 
ties, being hardy, bold, and intelligent, and possessing the 
• Equivalent to a present sum of 53,259 dollar& 
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random spirit and open-handed generosity common to a 
soldier of fortune, and calculated to dazzle and delight the 
multitude. 

He bore no good will to the Bachelor, recollecting his 
threat of landing him on an uninhabited island, when he es- 
caped in a cask from San Domingo. He sought, therefore, to 
make a ptirty against him, and to unseat him from liis com- 
mand. lie attacked him in his own way, with li'gal weapons, 
questioning the legitimacy of his pretensions. The boundary 
line, he observed, which separated the jurisdiction of Ojeda 
and Nicuesa, ran through the centre of the Gulf of Uraba. 
The village of Darien lay on the w’estorn side, 'which had been 
allotted to Nicuesa. Enciso, therefore, as alcalde mayor, 
and lieutenant of Ojeda, could have no jurisdiction here, and 
his assumed authority was a sheer usurpation. 

The Spaniards, already incensed at the fiscal regulations of 
Enciso, were easily convinced ; so with one accord they re- 
fused alleigance to him ; and the unfortunate Bachelor found 
the chair of authority to which he had so fondly and anxiously 
aspired, Guddenly wrested from under him, before he had well 
time to take his scat. 

CHAPTER XI. 

To depose the governor had been an easy matter, for most 
men are ready to assist in pulling down ; but to choose a suc- 
cessor was a task of far more difficulty. ^J’hc people at first 
agreed to elect mere civil magistrates, and accordingly ap- 
pointed Vasco Nunez and one Zenudio as alcaldes, together 
with a cavalier of some merit of the name of Valdivia, as regi- 
dor. They soon, however, became dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, and it was generally considered advisable to vest 
the authority in one person. Who this person should be, was 
now the question. Some proposed Nicuesa, as they were 
within his province ; others were strenuous for Vasco Nufiez. 
A violent dispute ensued, which was carried on with such 
heat and obstinacy, that many, anxious for a quiet life, de- 
clared it would be better to rcinstatq Enciso until the pleasure 
of the Ung should be known. 

In the height of thesS factious altercations, the Spaniards 
were aroused one day by the thundering of cannon from the 
opposite side of the gulf, and beheld columns of smoke rising 
from the hills. Astonished at signiils of civilized man on 
these wild shores, they replied in the same manner, and in a 
short time two ships were seen standing across the gulf. They 
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proved to be an armament commanded by one Rodrigo del 
Colmcnarcs, and were in search of Nicuesa with supplies, 
'J’hey had mot with the usual luck of adventurers on this 
disastrous coast, storms at sea, and savage foes on sliore, and 
many of their number had fallen by poisoned arrows, Col- 
inenares had touclied at San Sebastian to learn tidings of 
Nicuesa: but finding the fortress in ruins, had made signals, 
in hop(*s of being heard by the Spaniards, should they be yet 
lingering in the neighbourhood. 

The arrival of C<3lmenares caused, a temporary suspension 
of tlie feuds of the colonists. He distributed provisions 
among tliem, and gained their hearts, 'riicn, re])resenting the 
legitimate right of Nieuesa to the command of all that part of 
the coast as a govc'rnor appointed by the king, he persuaded 
tlie greater part of the people to acknowledge his authority. 
It was generally agreed, therefore, that he should cruise along 
the coast in search of Nicuesa, and that Diego dc Albitez, and 
an active member of the law, called the Rachelor Corral, 
should accompany him as ambassadors, to invite that cavalier 
to come and assume the government of Darien. 

CHAPTER XII. 

RoDiiTOo 7)E CoLMENAUES proceeded along the coast to 
the westward, looking into every bay and harbour, but for a 
long time without success. At length one day he discovered 
a brigantine at a small island in the sea. It was part of the 
armament of Nicuesa, and had been sent out by him to forage 
for provisions. By this vessel he was piloted to the port of 
Nombre dc Dios, the nominal capital of the unfortunate 
govcTiior, but which was so surrounded and OA'crsliadowed by 
forests, that he might have passed by without noticing it. 

The arrival of C^olmenarcs was welcomed with transports 
and tears of joy. It >vas scarcely possible for him to recog- 
nize the once buoyant and brilliant Nicuesa in the scjualid and 
dejected man before him. He was living in the most abject 
misery. Of all his once gallant and powerful band of followers, 
but sixty men remained, and those so feeble, yellow, ^^piacia ted, 
and woebegone, that it wa.^, piteous to behold them.’^ 

it 

* The harbour of Nombre de Dios continued for a long time to pre- 
sent traces of the siiflevings of the Spaniards. Wo are told by ITcrrera, 
that several yeara alter the time here mentioned, a band of eighty 
Spanish soldiers, commanded !>y Conzalo de lladajos, arrived in tlie 
harbour witli an intention of ponciratiug into the interior. They found 
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Colmonares distributed food aiuoiig them, and told them 
that lie had conic to convey them to a jdenteous conntiy, and 
one rich in f;old. AVJieii Nicuesa heard of the settlement at 
Darien, and that the inhabitants had sent for him to come and 
govern them, he was as a man suddenly revived from death. 
All the spirit and munificcneo of the cavalier again awakened 
in him. He gave a kind of banquet that very flay to Colme- 
nares and the ambassadors, from tlyi' provisions brought in the 
ship. He presided at his tabic with his former hilarity, and 
displayed a feat of his ancient office as royal carver, by hold- 
ing up a fowl ill the air, and dissecting it with wonderful 
adroitness. 

Well would it have been for Nicuesa had the sudden buoy- 
ancy of his feelings carried him no further ! but adversity had 
not taught him prudence. In conversing with the envoys 
about the colony of Diirien, he already assumed the tone of 
governor, and began to disclose the kind of ]jolicy with whieli 
he intended to rule. When he heard that great quantities of 
gold had been colleetc'd and retained by private indi- 
viduals, his ire was kindled. He vovviul to make Ibem refund 
it, and even talked of puuishing them for trespassing upon the 
privileges and monoiiolics of the crown. Tliis was the very 
error that had unseated the Bachelor J^lnciso from his govern- 
ment, and it 'was a strong measure for one to threaten wlio 
as yet was governor hut in expectation. Tlic menace not 
lost iqion the watchful ambassadors I)i('gf) do Albilez and the 
Batdielor Corral. They were put still more on the alert by 
a convei>ati(m held that very evening with T>opc de Olano, 
w/io was still dc'tained a pnsonor for his desertion, but who 
found means to commune with the envoys, and to preju- 
dice them against his unsuspecting commander. Take 
warning,” said he, by my treatment. I sent relief 
to Nicuesa and rcseiied him from death when starving on a 
desert island. Behold my rccomjiense. 1 le rcjiays me with 
imprisonment and chains. Such is tlic gratitude the people 
of Darien may look for at his liands !” 

The sub^e Bachelor Corral and his fellow envoy laid these 
there the ruined fort of Nic&csa, together with bc;ij1Is }m«l honca, and 
crosses erected on heaps* of stones, di.sinal mementos of his followcre 
who had perished of hunger; the sight of which struck such liorror and 
dismay into tljc hearts of the soldiers that they would have abandoned 
their enterprise, Jiad not their intrepid captain immediately eciit away 
the ships, and thus deprived them of the means of retreating. Her 
rci'a, dccad. xi. lib. i. 
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matters to heart, and took their measures aecordingl) . They 
hurried to depart before Nicuesa, and setting all sail on their 
caravel, hastened back to Darien. The moment they {irrived 
they summoned a meeting of the principal inhabitants. “ A 
blcssedchange we have made,” said they, “in summoning this 
Diego de Nicuesa to the command! We have called in the 
stork to take the rule, who will not rest satisfied until he has 
dcvom*ed us.” They then related, w'ith the usual exaggera- 
tion, the unguarded threats which had tallen from Nicuesa, 
and instanced his treatment of Olano as a proof of a tyrannous 
and ungrateiul disposition. / 

The words of the subtle Ilachelor Corral and his associate 
produced a violent agitation among the people, especially 
among those who had amassed treasures which would have to 
be refunded. Nicuesa, too, by a transaction which almost 
destroys sympathy in his fiivour, gave time for their passions 
to ferment. On his way to Dai-ien he stopped for several 
days among a group of small islands, for tlic purpose of 
capturing Indians to be sold as slaves. While committing 
these outrages against humanity, he sent forwiu'd Juan de 
Cjiyzedo in a boat to announce his coming. Ilis messenger 
had a private pique against him, andr played him false. Ho 
assured the people of Darien that all they had been told by 
their envoys eoiiccniing the tyranny and ingratitude vf Nicuesa 
was true ; — that he treated his followers with wanton severity ; 
that ho took from them all they won in battle, saying that* the 
spoils wore his rightful property ; and tliat it was his inten- 
tion to treat the people of Darien in the same manner. 
“ Wh.at folly is it in you,” added ho, “ being your own 
masters, and in such free condition, to send for a tyrant to rule 
over you !” 

Tlie people of Darien were convinced by this concurring 
testimony, and confounded by the overwhelming evil they hud 
thus invoked upon their heads. They had deposed Enciso 
for his severity, and they had thrown themselves into the 
power of one who threatened to be ten times more severe ! 
Vasco Nunez de lialboa observed their pei-plexitv an<l con- 
Btermition. lie drew them one by one apart, and ^onvor^cd 
with them in private. “Vou arc cast* down in heart,” said 
he, “ and so you might *wcll be, were the evil beyond all cun'. 
But do not despair ; there is an effectual relief, and you hold 
it in your hniuls. If you have committed an error in inviting 
Nicuesa to Darien, it is easily remedied by not receiving him 
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when he comes !” The obviousness and simplicity of the re- 
medy struck every rhind, and it was unanimously adopted. 

CHAPTER XTTI. 

While this hostile plot was maturing at Darien, the un- 
suspecting Xicuesa pursued his voyage leisurely and serenely, 
and arrived in safety at the mouth of the river. On ap- 
proaching the shore ho beheld a i^ultitiide, headed by Vasco 
Nufiez, Availing, as he supposed, to receive him with all due 
honour. He was about to land when the iniblic procurator, 
or attorney, called to him witli a loud voice, Avaniing him not 
to disernbaik, but to return Avitli all speed to his government 
at Noinbrc de Dios, 

Nicuesa remained for a moment as if thundcrstnick by so 
unlooked-for a sahitation. When he recovered his self-pos- 
session, he reminded them that be had come at their own 
rc(piest ; he entreated, therefore, that he might be allowed 
to land and have an explanation, after Avhicdi ho would be 
ready to act as they should think proper. His entrinities only 
provoked insolent replies, and threats of A’iolence should he 
venture to put foot shore. Night coming on, he* was 
obliged to stand out to sea, but relumed the next morning, 
hoping to find this capricious people in a different mood. 

Tliere did, indeed, appear to be a favourable change, for he 
Avas iioAv inA’itcd to land. ItAA'as a mere stratagem to get him 
in their poAver, for no sooner did he set foot on shore than the 
multitude rushed fonvard to seize him. Among Ids many 
bodily endowments, Nicuesa was noted for swift lu'ss of foot. 
He noAV trusted to it for safety, and, throwing off the dignity 
of governor, fled for his life along the shore, pursued by the 
rabble. Ho soon distanced his pursuers, and took refuge in 
the Avoods. 

Vjisco Nufiez dc Balboa, who aa'us himself a man of birth, 
seeing tins high-bred cavalier reduced to such extremity, and 
at the mercy of a violent rabble, repented of what ho had 
done. He had not anticipated such popular fury, and endea- 
voured, though too late, to alla}^ the tempest he had raised. 
He succeeded in prcA'eiitiflg the peojde from pursuing Nicuesa 
into the forest, and tliiiiti endeaAOured to mollify tlic vindictiA^e 
rage of his fidlow-alcalde, /amudio, Avhosc liostility was 
quickened by the dread of losing his office, should the new 
governor be rccciAcd ; and Avho Avas supported in his boister- 
ous conduct by the natural love of the multitude fur what are 
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called “strong 111 ensures.” Nicuesa now held a parley with 
the populace, through the mediation of Vasco Xufit'z. lie 
begged that, if they would not acknowledge him as governor, 
they would at least admit him as a companion. This they 
refused, saying, that if they admitted him in one capacity, 
lie would ( lid by attaining to tlio other. Ho then imjilored 
that, if lu' could be admitted on no other tc'rins, they would 
treat him as a ])risoiiei> and put him irons, for lu‘ wo\dd 
rather die among them than return to Noinbre de Dios, to 
perish of famine', or by the arrows of the Indians. ^ 

It was in vain that Vasco Nunez exerted liis eloquence to 
obtain some grace for tliis iinliappy cavalier ; liis voice was 
drowned by tlie vociferations of the multitude. Among these 
was a noisy, swaggering fellow named Francisco llciiitez, a 
great talker and jester, wlio took a vulgar triumph in the dis- 
tresses of a cavalitr, and answered every plea in hih belialf vviih 
scotfs and jeers, lie was an adherent of the alcalde Zauuidiq, 
and under his ]);itronage felt emboldened to bluster: his voice 
was ever uppermost in the general clamour, until, to the ex- 
postulations of \'asco Nunez, he replied by merely bawling, 
with gi’ont vociferation, “ No, no, no ! — we will receive no 
such a fc'llow anu'iig us ns Nicut'sa!*’ Tlie pafu'iuje of \’asco 
Nunez uas exhausted; he availed himself of his authority as 
alcalde, and Middenh , before his fellow-magistrate could in- 
terfere, ordered tlu' bra\^ling rufhau to be rewarded with a 
hundred lashes, which were taled out roundly to him upon 
the shoulders.*'^ 

Seeing that the fury of the populace was not to be pacified, 
he scut word to Nicuesa to retire to liis brigantine, and not 
to venture on shore until advised by him to do so. The eouu- 
eel was fruitiess. Nieuesa, above deceit himself, suspected it 
not ill others. He retired to his brigantines, it is true, but 
suffen'd himself to be inveigled on shore by a depulation pro- 
fessing to come on the jiart of tlu' public, with offers to re- 
instate liim as governor. He had scarcely landed when he 
was set upon by an armed band, lieaded by the base-minded 
Zaniudio, v\ho seized him and eompelled him, bj* menace's 'ol‘ 
death, to swear that he wiiuld iimnediately depart, and make 
no delay in any place' until he had pfesciited himself befui o 
the king and council in (\istilc. 

In vain Nicu(\sa reinindc'd them that lie was governor of 
that territoi*y and r('pr(*sentalive of the king, and that they 
Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. ii, cap. 68 . 
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M ere guility of treason in thus opposing him ; in vain he 
appealed to their humanity, or protested before God against 
their cruelty and persecution. The people were in that state 
of tumult when they are apt to add cruelty to injustice. Not 
content with expelling the discarded governor from their 
shores, they allotted him the worst vessel in the harbour ; an 
old, crtizy brigantine, totally unfit to encounter the perils and 
labours of the sea. " 

Seventeen followers embarked with liim ; some being of his 
household and attached to his person ; the rest were volun- 
teers, wlio accompanied him out of respect and symjiathy. 
The frail bark set sail on the Istof March. 1511, and steered 
aefoss the Caribbean sea for the island of Hispaniola, but was 
never seen or heard of more ! 

Vai-ious attenijits have been made to penetrate the mystery 
that covers the fate of the brigantine and its crew. A 
rumour prevailed some years afterwards, that several Spaniards 
wandering along tlie shore of Cuba, found the following in- 
scription carved on a tree : — 

Aqui fenecid el dcsdidiado Xicuesa.* 

Hence it was inferred that he and his followers had landed 
there, and been massacred by tlic Inditms. Las Casas, how- 
ever, discredits this story. He accompanied the first Spaniards 
who took possession of Cuba, and heard nothing of the fact, 
as he most probably would have done had it really occuired. 
He imagines, rather, that the crazy bark was swallowed up 
by the storms and currents of the Caribbean sea, or that the 
crew perished with hunger and thirst, liaving been but 
scantily supplied with provisions. The good old bishop adds, 
with the superstitious feeling prevalent in that age, that a 
short time before Nicuesa sailed from Spain on his expedition, 
an astrologer warned him not U) depart on the day he had ap- 
pointed, or under a certain sign ; the cavalier aeplied, liow- 
ever, that he had less confidence in the stars than in God who 
made them. “ I recollect, moreover,” adds lias Casas, 
“ that about this time a comet was seen over this island of 
HispanioJaiV which, if I do not forget, was in the shape of a 
sword : and it was said that a monk warned several of those 
about to embark with Nicuesa, to avoid that captain, for the 
heavens foretold he was destined to be lost. The same, how- 
ever,"' he concludes, “ might be said of Alonzo do Ojeda, 
who sailed at the same time, yet returned to San Domingo and 
died in his bed.’'f 

^ Here perilled ths unfortunate Nicuesa. f Las L'asas, ui sup. cap. 68. 
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VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA, 

DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

We have traced the disastrous fortunes of Alonzo de Ojeda 
and Diej);o de Nicuesa ; — jwe have now to record the story of 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, an adventurer equally daring, far 
more renowned, and not less unfortunate, who in a manner 
rose upon their ruins. 

When the bark disappeared from view whicli bore the ill- 
starred Nieuosa from the shores of Darien, the community 
relapsed into factions, as to who should have the rule. The 
Bachelor Kneiso insisted upon his claims as paramount, but 
met with a powerful opponent in Vasco Nunez, who had 
become a great favourite with the people, from his frank and 
fearless character, and his winning otfhbility. In fact, he 
was peculiarly calculated to manage the fiery and factious, yet 
generous and susceptible nature of his couutiymen ; for the 
Spaniards, tliough proud and resentful, and iini)atient of in- 
dignity or restraint, are easily dazzled by valour, and won by 
coui’tcsy and kindness. Vasco Nunez had the external requi- 
sites also to captivate the multitude. He was now about 
thirty-five years of age ; tall, well formed, and vigorous, 
with reddish liair, and an open, prepossessing coimtenance. 
His ofticc of alcalde, while it clothed him with influence and 
importance, tempered those irregular and dissolute habits he 
might have indulged while a mere soldier of fortime ; and 
his superior talent soon gave him a complete ascciidiuicy over 
his official colleague Zamudio. lie was thus enabled, to set 
on foot a vigorous opposition to Enciso. Still he proceeded 
according to the forms of law, and* summoned the Bachelor 
to trial, on the chai'gc of usurping the powers of alcalde 
mayor, on the mere a[)pointment of Alonzo de Ojeda, whoso 
jurisdiction did not extend to this province. 

Enciso was an able lawyer, and pleaded his cau£% skilfully; 
but his claims were, in fac^ fallacious, and, had they not been 
so, he had to deal with men who cared fittlc for law; who had 
been irritated by his legal exactions, and who were disposed 
to be governed by a man of the sword rather than of the robe. 
He was readily found guilty, therefore, and thrown into pri- 
son, and all his property was confiscated. This was a violent 
verdict, and rashly executed; but justice seemed to gi-ow fierce 
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aiul wild when transplanted to the wilderness of the New 
^^"orld. Still there is luj place where wronj» can be committed 
with impunity; the oppre^sioji of the bachelor Eneiso, though 
exercised under the forms of hnv. and in a region remote from 
tlie pale of civilized life, redounded to the eventful injury of 
Vasco Nunez, and coiitilbuted to blast the fruits of that 
ambition it was intended to promote. 

The fortunes of the enterprising llaehelor had indeed run 
strangely counter to the pros])Ccts with which he had embarked 
at San l)<^mingo ; he liad become a cul]>rit at the bar instead 
of a judge upon the bench ; and now was left to ruminate in 
a prison on the failure of his late attempt at g(‘neral command, 
llis friends, however, interceded warmly in his behalf, and at 
length obtained his release from continement, and permission 
for him to return to Spain. Vasco Nunez foresaw' that the law- 
yer w'ould be apt to plead his cause more elfeetually at the court 
of ('aside than ho had done before the partial and prejudiced 
tribunal of iJaricn. lie prevailed upon his fellow-alcaldo 
Zamudio, therefore, who w'as implicated w ith him in the late 
transactions, to return to Spain in the same vessed with the 
Bachidor, so as to be on the sjMit to answer his charges, and 
to give a favourable r(*]j()i‘t of the ease, lie was also instructed 
to set forth the services of Vasco Nunez, both in guiding the 
colonists to this jdaoe, and in managing the alfairs of the 
settlement ; and to dwell with emphasis on tlie symptoms of 
great riches in the surrounding country. 

TIk! Bachelor and the alcalde cmbai-kod in a small caravel ; 
and, as it was to touch at Hispaniola, Vasco Nunez sent his 
confidoiilial friimd, the regidor Valdivia, to that island to 
ditain provisions and recruits. He secretly ])ut into his hands 
i round sum of gold as ii ])rescnt to Miguel de Basamonte, the 
•oyal treasurer of Hispaniola, whom he knew to ha\c great 
credit with the king, and to be invested wdtli extensive j)owerH, 
craving at the same time his protection in the New World, 
and his influence at court. 

Having tnken these shrewd precautions, Vasco Nunez saw 
the cura\el dc'part wdthoAt dismay, thougli bearing to Spain 
his most dangerous eftemy; he consoled himsi'lf. moreover, 
with the rellectiou that it likewise bore off his fellow-alcalde 
Zamudio, and thus left him in sole command of tlie colony. 

CHAPTER II. 

Vasco Nunez now' exerted himself to prove Lis capacity 
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for the government to which he had aspired : and as he knew 
that no proof was more convincing to King Ferdinand than 
ample remittances, and that gold covered all sins in the Now 
World, his first object was to discover those parts of the 
country whicli most abounded in the precious metals. Hearing 
exaggoratod reports of the riches of a province about thirty 
leagues distant, called Coyba, he sent Francisco Pizarro with 
six men to cxj)lore it. ^ 

The cacique Zemaco, the native lord of Darien, who che- 
rished a bitfin* hostility against the European intruders, and 
hovered with his warriors about the settlement, received notice 
of this detiichmcnt from liis spies, and ]jlanted himself in am- 
bush to waylay and destroy it. The Spaniards had scarcely 
proceeded three leagues along the course of the river when a 
host of savages burst upon them from the surrounding thickets, 
uttering frightful yells, and discharging showers of stones and 
arrows. Pizarro and his men, though sorely bruised and 
wounded, rushed into the thickest of the foe, slew many, 
wounded more, and put the rest to flight ; but fearing another 
assault, made a precipitate retreat, leaving one of their com- 
panions, Francisco Hernan, disabled on the field. They 
arrived at the settlement crippled and bleeding ; but when 
Vasco Nuftoz heard the particulars of the aetion, his anger 
was roused against Pizarro, and he ordered him, though 
wounded, to return immediately and recover the disabled man. 
“Let it not be said, for shame,” said he, “that Spaniards fled 
before savages, and loft a comrade in their hands !” Pizarro 
felt the rebuke, returned to the scene of combiit, and brought 
off Francisco llcriiaii in Scafety. 

Nothing having l)oen hcai'd of Nicuesa since his departure, 
Vasco Nunez dispatched two brigantines for those followers 
of that uufortimate adventurer who had remained at Nombro 
de Dios. They were overjoyed at being rescued from their 
forlorn situation, and conveyed to a settlement where there 
was some prospect of comfbrfiible subsistence. The brigan- 
tines, in coasting the shores of the Isthmus, picked uj) two 
Spaniards, clad in painted skins, and looking wild as the 
native Indians. These ityn, to escape some punishment, had 
fled from the ship of Nicuesa about^a year and Inilf before, 
and taken refiige with Carcta, the cacique of Covba, The 
savage chieftain had treated them with hospitable kindness ; 
their first return for which, now that they found themselves, 
safe among their countrymen, was to advise tbo latter to invade 
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tlie cacique in his dwelling, where they assured them they 
w'ould find immense booty. Finding their suggestions listened 
to, one of them proceeded to Darien, to serve as a guide to 
any expedition that might be set on foot ; the other returned 
to the cacique, to assist in betraying him. 

Vasco Nunez was elated by the intelligence received through 
these vagabonds of the wilderness. He chose a hundred and 
thirty well-armed and resolute men, and set off for Coyba. 
The cacique received the Spaniards in his mansion with the 
accustomed hospitality of a savage, setting before them meat 
and drink, and whatever his house afforded; but when Vasco 
Nuficz asked for a large supply of provisions for the colony, he 
declared that he had none to spare, his people having been 
prevented from cultivating the soil by a war which he was 
waging with the neighbouring cacique of I^onca. The Spanish 
outcast who had remained to betray his benefactor, now took 
Vasco Nufiez aside, and assured him that the cacique had an 
abundant hoard of provisions in secret ; he advised him, how- 
ever, to seem to believe his words, and to make a pretended 
departure for Darien with his troops, but to return in the night 
and take the village by surprise. Vasco Nufiez adopted the 
advice of the traitor. He took a cordial leave of Careta, and set 
off for the settlement. In the dead of the night, however, when 
the savages were buried in deep sleep, Vasco Nunez led his 
men into the midst of the village, and, before the inhabitants 
could rouse themselves to resistance, made captives of Careta, 
his wives, and children, and many of his people. He discovered 
also the hoard of provisions, with which he loaded two brigan- 
tines, and returned with his booty and his captives to Darien. 

When the unfortunate cacique beheld his family in chains, 
and in the hands of strangers, his heart was wrung with 
despaii’ ; “What have I done,” said he to Vasco Nunez, “ that 
thou shouldst treat me thus cruelly ? None of thy peoplo 
ever came to ray land that were not fed, and slieltered, and 
treated with loving kindness. "When thou earnest to my 
dwelling, did I meet thee with a javelin in my hand ? Did I 
not set meat and drink before tnee, and welcome thee as a 
brother ? * ■ &et me free, therefore, with my family and people, 
and we will remain thy friends. We will supjjly thee with 
provisions*, and reveal to thee the riches of the land. Dost 
thou doubt my faith ? Behold my daughter, I give her to 
thee as a pledge of friendship. Take her for thy wife, and 
be assured of fidelity of her family and her pecple 1” 
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Vasco Nufiez felt the force of these words, and knew the 
importance of forming a strong alliance among the natives. 
The captive maid, also, as she stood trembling and dejected 
before him, found great favour in his eyes, for she was young 
and beautiful, lie granted, therefore, the prayer of the 
cacique, and accepted his daughter, engaging, moreover, to 
aid the fatlier against his enemies, on condition of his furnish- 
ing provisions to the colony. 

Carcta remained three days at Darien, during which time 
he was treated with the utmost kindness. Vasco Nunez took 
him on board of his shijw, and showed him every part of them. 
He disjdayed before him also the war-horses, with their 
amiour and rich caparisons, and astonished him with the 
thunder of artillery. Lest he should be too much daunted by 
these warlike spectacles, he caused the musicians to perform 
a harmonious concert on their instruments, at Avhich the 
cacique was lost in admiration. Thus having impressed him 
with a wonderful idea of the power and endowments of his 
new allies, he loaded him with presents, and permitted him 
to depart. 

Carcta retumed joyfully to his territories, and his daughter 
remained with Vasco Nunez, wdllingly for his sake giving up 
her family and native home. They were never married, but 
she considered herself his wife, as she really was, according 
to the usages of her own country; and he treated her with 
fondness, allowing her ^adually to acquire ^eat iiiHuence 
over him. To his aifcction for this damsel, his ultimate ruin 
is in some measure to be ascribed. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Vasco Nunez kept his word with the father of his Indian 
beauty. Taking with him eighty men, and his companion in 
arms Rodrigo Enriquez dc Colmenares, he repaired by sea to 
Coyba, the province of the cacique. Here landing, he invaded 
the territories of Ponca, the great adversary of Carcta, and 
obliged him to take refuge in the mountains. He then ra- 
vaged his lands, and sacked his villages, in whkl]^ he found 
considerable booty. Retiming tef Coyba, where he was joy- 
fully entertained by Careta, he next ^lade a friendly visit to 
the adjacent province of Comagre, which was under the sw ay 
of a cacique, of the same name, who had 3000 lighting men 
at his command. 


Peter Martyr, decad. ii. cap. vi. 
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This ])roTincc was situated at the foot of a lortv” mountain 
in a beautiful plain, twelve leagues in extent. On the ap- 
proach «)f Vasco Nunez, the cachpie came forth to meet him, 
attended by seven sons, all fine young men, the offs])Uiig of 
his vai-ious wives, lie was followed by his principal ehiefa 
and warriors, and by a multitude of Jiis people. Tlie Spaniard** 
were conducted with great ceremony to the village, where 
fpiart(»rs were assigned them, and they were furnished with 
abundance of provisions, and men and women wei tj appointed 
to attend upon them. 

I’he dwelling of the cacit|uc stirpassed any they had yet 
seen for magnitude, and for the skill and solidity of the archi- 
tecture. It was one hundred and fifty paci;s in length, and 
eighty in breadth, founded upon great logs, siirrouiuled with 
a stone wall; while the upper part was of wood work, cu- 
riously interwoven, ami wrought with such beauty as to cause 
sur[)rise and admiration. It contjunefl many commodious 
apartments. There were store rooms also; one filled with 
brc'ad, with venison, and other provisions; nnothor with 
various spirituous beverages, which the Indians made from 
maize, from a species of the palm, and from roots of different 
kinds. There wjis also a great hall in a rt‘tiri‘d and secret 
part of the building, wherein Coinagre preserved the bodies 
of liis ancestors and relatives. These had been dried by the 
fire, so as to free them from corruption, and afterwards 
wrapped in mantles of cotton, richly wrought and interwoven 
with pearls and jewels of gold, and with certaiji stones held 
j)rccions by the natives. They were then hung about the 
hall with cords of cotton, and regarded with great reverence, 
if not with religious devotion. 

The eldest son of the cacique was of a lofty and generous 
spirit, and distinguished above the rest by liis superior intel- 
ligence and sagacity. Perceiving, says old Peter Martyr, 
that the Spaniards Avere a “ wandering kind of men, living 
only by shifts and spoil,” he sought to gain favour for himself 
and family by gratifying their avarice. Ho gave Vasco 
Nunez aiAi^Colmeiiares, fhereforu, 4000 ounces of gold, 
Avrought into vjirious ornaments, together with sixty slaves, 
capti\*es taken in the wars. Vasco Nunez ordered oiio-fifth 
of the gold to be Aveighed out and set a])art for the crown, 
and the rest to be shared among his followei s. 

The division of the gold took place in the porch of the 
dwelling of Coinagre, iu the presence of the youtliful cacique 
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who had made the pift. As the Spaniards were weighing 't 
out, a violent quarrel arose among tlicm as to the size and 
value of the ])ieees which fell to their respective shares. The 
high-minded savage was disgusted at this sordid brawl among 
beings whom he had regarded with such reverence. In the 
first impulse of his disdain, he struck the scales with his fist, 
and scattered the glittering gold about the porch. “ AVliy,’* 
said he, “ should you (juarrcl for such a trifle? If this gold 
is indeed so precious in vour eyes, that for it alone you 
abandon your homes, invade the peaceful lands of oth(;rs, and 
expose yourselves to such sufferings and perils, I will tell you 
of a region where you may gratify your wishes to the utmost. 
Behold those lofty mountains,” continued he, pointing to the 
soutli; “ beyond these lies a mighty sea, u hich may be 
discerned from their summit. It is navigated by people who 
have vessels almost as largo as yours, and furnished, like 
them, with sails and oars. All the streams which flow down 
the southern side of those mountains into that sea, abound in 
gold; and the kings who reign uj)on its borders eat and drink 
out of golden ve.ssels. Gold, in fact, is as plentiful and com - 
mon among those people of the south as iron is among you 
Spaniards.” 

Vasco Nunez inquired eagerly as to the means of penetrat- 
ing to this sea and to the opulent regions on itvS shores. 
“The task,” replied the prince, “is difficult and dangerous. 
You must pass through the territories of many powerful 
caciques, who will oppose you with hosts of warriors. Some 
parts of the mountains are infested by fierce and cruel can- 
nibals, a 'wandering, lawless rfice: hut, above all, you will 
have to encounter the great cacique Tubanama, whose terri- 
tories arc at the distance of six days’ journey, and more rich 
in gold than any other province ; this caciq\ic will be sure to 
come forth against you with a mighty force. To accomplish 
your enterprise, therefore, will require at least a thousand 
men armed like those Avho follow you.” 

ITie youthful cacique gave him farther infomiatipn on the 
subject, collected from various captives taken in baftlc, and 
from one of his own nation, who had baon for a long time in 
captivity to TubaiiamA, the powerful cacique of the golden 
realm.. He moreover offered to prove the sinceritv of his 
words by accompanying Vasco Nunez, in any expedition to 
those parts, at the head of his father’s warriors. 

Such was the first intimation received by Vasco Nunez o- 
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the Pacific Ocean and its golden realms, and it had an im- 
mediate effect upon liis whole character and conduct. This 
hitherto wandering and desperate man had now an enter- 
prise opened to his ambition, which, if accomplished, would 
elevate him to fame and fortune, and entitle him to rank 
among the great captains and discoverers of the earth. 
Henceforth the discovery of the sea beyond the mountains 
was the great object of his thoughts, and his whole spirit 
seemed roused and ennobled by the idea. 

He hastened his return to Darien, to make the necessary 
preparations for this splendid enterprise. Before departing 
from the province of Comagro he baptized that cacique by 
the name of Don Carlos, and perfonned the same ceremony 
upon his sons and several of his subjects; — thus singularly 
did avarice and religion go hand in hand in the conduct of 
the Spanish discoverers. 

Scarcely had Vasco Nunez returned to Darien when the 
Regidor Valdivia arrived from Hispaniola, but with no more 
previsions than could be brought in his small caravel. These 
were soon consumed, and the general scarcity continued. It 
was heightened by a violent tempest of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, which brought such torrents from the mountains 
that the river swelled and overflowed its banks, laying waste 
all the adjacent fields which had been cultivated. In this 
extremity, Vasco Nunez dispatched Valdivia a second time to 
Hispaniola for provisions. Animated also by the loftier views 
of his present ambition, he wrote to Don Diego Columbus, 
who governed at San Domingo, informing him of the intel- 
ligence he had received of a great sea and opulent realms 
beyond the mountains, and entreating him to use his influence 
with the king that one thousand men might be immediately 
furnished him for the prosecution of so grand a discoverj\ 
He sent him also the amount of fifteen thousand crowms in 
gold, to be remitted to the king as the royal fifths of w^hat had 
already been collected under his jurisdiction. Many of his 
followers, likewise, forwarded sums of gold to be remitted to 
their cAiaitors in Spain. In the meantime, Vasco Nunez 
prayed the admiral ^o yield hiifl prompt succour to enable 
him to keep his footing in the land, representing the difficulty 
he had in maintaining, with, a mere handful of men, so vast 
a country in a state of subjection. 
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CHAPTER IV.— [1512.] 

While Vasco Nunez awaited the result of this mission of 
Valdivia, his active disposition prompted foraging excursions 
into the surrounding country. 

Among various rumours of golden realms in the interior of 
this unknown land, was one concerning a province called 
Dobayba, situated about flprty fcagues distant, on the banks 
of a great river which emptied itself, by several mouths, into 
a comer of the Gulf of Uraba. 

This province derived its name, according to Indian tra- 
dition, from a mighty female of the olden time, the mother of 
the god who created the sun, and moon, and all good things. 
She had power over the elements, sending thunder and light- 
ning to lay waste the lands of tlioso who displeased her, but 
showering down fertility and abundance upon the • possessions 
of her faithful worshippers. Others described her as having 
been an Indian princess, who once reigned among tlie moun- 
tains of Dobayba, and was renowned throughout the land for 
her supernatural power and wisdom. After her death, divino 
honours were paid her, and a great temple was erected for 
her worship. Hither the natives repaired from far and near, 
on a kind of pilgrimage, bearing offerings of their most 
valuable effects. The caciques who ruled over distant ter- 
ritories also sent golden tributes, at certain times of the year, 
to be deposited in this temple, and slaves to be sacrificed at 
its shrine. At one time, it was added, this worship fell into 
disuse, the pilgrimages were discontinued, and the caciques 
neglected to send their tributes ; whereupon the deity, as a 
punishment, inflicted a drought upon the country. The 
springs and fountains failed, the rivers were dried up; the 
inhabitants of the mountains were obliged to descend into the 
plains, where they digged pits and wells, but these likewise 
failing, a great part of the nations perished with thirst. The 
remainder hastened to propitiate the deity by tributes and 
sacrifices, and thus succeeded in averting her displeasure. 
In consequence of offerings of the kind, made for generations 
from all parts of the country, the temple was said to be filled 
with treasure, and its walls to be coveri^ with golden gifts.* 
In addition to the tale of this temple, the Indians gave mar- 
vellous accounts of the general wealth of this province, de- 
claring that it abounded with mines of gold, the*veins of 

• Peter Martyr, dccad, iii, cap, 8. Idem, decad. viL cap. 10, 
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which reached from the dwelling of the cacique to the borders 
of his dominions. 

To penetrate to this territoiy, and above all to secure the 
treasures of th('. golden temple, was an enterprise suited to 
the adventurous spirit of the Spaniards. V aseo Xune/ chose 
one hundred and seventy of his hardiest men for the ])iirpose. 
Embarking them in two brigantines and a numl)er of canoes, 
he set sail from Darien, and, after £,taiiding about nine leagues 
to the cast, came to the mouth of the Rio Grande de San 
Juan, or tlie Great River of St. John, also called the Atrato, 
M'liich is since ascertained to bo one of the branches of the 
river Darien. Here he detached Rodrigo Enriepu'/ de Col- 
mciiaros with one-third of Ids forces, to explore the stream, 
while he himself proceeded with the residue to anotlier branch 
of the river, which he was told ilowed from tlie province of 
Dobayba, and which he a.sccnded, flushed with sanguine 
expectations.* 

Ilis old enemy Zcmaco, the cacicpie of Darien, however, 
had discovered tlic object of his expedition, and had tiikcn 
measures to disappoint it; repairing to the province of Do- 
bayba, he liad ])revailed upon its cacicpie to retire at the 
ajqjroach of tlie Spaniards, leaving his country des(M*tcd. 

V^lsco Nunez found a village situated in a marshy neigh- 
bourhood, on the banks of the river, and mistook it for the 
residence of the cacicpie: it ^vas silent and abandoned. Thcro 
was not an Indian to be met witli from whom he could obtain 
any informalion about the country, or who could guide him 
to the goldiui temple, lie w^as disappointed, also, in bis 
hopes of obtaining a supply of provisions, but he found 
wofipons of various kinds hanging in the deserted houses, and 
gathered jewels and pieces of gold to the value of seven 

* In recording this expedition, the autlior has followed the old 
Spanish narnitivcs, written when the face of tlie country was hut little 
known, and he was much perplexed to reconcile the accounts given of 
numcrotis streams with the rivew laid down on irKMloni maps. By a 
clear and jpdicioua explanation, given in the recent work of Don Manuel 
Josef Qhintana, it appears ^hat (he different streams explored by Vasco 
Nuflez and Colmonarcs were all linajchcs of one gnuid river, which, 
descending from the mSuntaiiis of the interior, winds about in crystal 
streams among the plains and morasses bordering the bottom of the 
great Gulf of Darien, and discharges itself by various mouths into the 
gulph. In fact, the stream which ran by the infant city of Santa Maria 
dc la Anfigua was but one of its branches, a fact entirely unknown to 
Vasco Nuflez and his companions. 
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thousand castellimos. Discomuged by the sav age look of the 
surroimdiii*^ wilderness, which was perplexed by deep mo- 
rassc’s, and havin*^ no ji^iiides to aid him in exploring it, he 
put all the bo{)ty lie had collected into two large canoes, and 
made liih way back to the Gulf of Uraba. Here lie was as- 
sailed by a violent tempest which nearly wi i'cked his two 
brigantines, and obliged him to throw a great part of their 
ca^go(^s (uerboard. The* two eanocs containing the booty 
wcie swallowed up by the raging sea, and all their crews 
perished. 

Thus batfliid and tempest-tost, Vasco Nunez at length 
succei'ded iii g<‘ttiiig into what is termed the Grand River, 
which he ascended, and rejoined Colmenares and his detach- 
ment. 'i’hey now extended their excursions up a stream 
which emptied itself into the Grand River, and wdiich, from 
the dark hue of its waters, they called Rio Negi-o, or the 
Black River, 'llu'v also explored certain other tributary 
streams, branehing from it, though not without occasional 
skirmishes with the nativ(>s. 

Ascending one of these minor rivers with a part of his men, 
Vascio NurK‘Z eame to the territories of a caeicpic named Abi- 
boyba, who reigned over a region of ni irshes and shallow lakes. 
The habitations of the natives were built amidst the branches 
of iinmenso and lofty trees. They were large enough to con- 
tain whole family connections, and were constructed partly of 
wood, partly of a kind of wicker-w'ork, combining strength 
and pliability, and yielding uninjured to the motion of the 
brandies when agitated by the wind. The inhabitants as- 
cended to them, w'ith great agility, by liglit ladders, formed of 
great reeds split througli the middle, for the reeds on this 
coast grow' to the thickiies.s of a man’s body. These ladders 
they (IrcAV up alter them at night, or in case of attack. These 
habitations are well stocked with provisions ; but the fer- 
mented beverages, of wdiich these people had always a supply, 
wore bmied in vessels in tlig earth, at tlic foot of the tree, 
lest they slioiild be rendered turbid by tlic rocking of the 
houses. Close by, also, were the canoes with >{t'l?jch they 
navigated tlu; rivers and p»nds of iSicir marshy counLiy, and 
followed their main occupation of lishidg. 

On the approuf'h of the 8j)aniards, the Inditins took refuge 
in their tree-built castles, and drew up the ladders. The 
fonner called upon them to descend and to fear nothing. 
Upon this the cacique replied, entreating that he might not 
be molested seeing be had done tliem no injury. They 
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threatened, unless he came down, to fell the trees, or to set 
fire to them and burn him and his wives and children. The 
cacique was disposed to consent, but was prevented by the 
entreaties of his ])eople. Upon this the Spaniards prepared 
to hew down the trees, but were assailed by show’ers of stones. 
They covered themselves however with their bucklers, as- 
sailed the trees vigorously with their hatchets, and soon com- 
pelled the inhabitants to capitulate'. The cacique descended 
with his wife and two of the children. The first demand of 
the Spaniards was for gold, lie assured them he had none; 
for, having no need of it, he had never made it an object 
of his search. Being importuned, however, he said that if ho 
were permitted to repair to certain mountains at a distance, he 
would in a few days return, and bring them what they desired. 
They pennittod him to depai-t, retaining his wife and children 
as hostages, but they saw no more of the cacique. After 
remaining here a few days and regaling on the provisions 
W'hich they found in abundance, they continued their foraging 
expeditions, often opposed by the bold and warlike natives, 
and suffering occasional loss, but inflicting great havoc on 
their oppose rs. 

Having thus overrun a considerable extent of country, and 
no grand object presenting to lure him on to further enter- 
prise, Vasco Nunez at length returned to Darien with the 
spoils and captives he had taken, leaving Bartolomc Hurtado 
with thirty men in an Indian village on the Rio Negro, or 
Black River, to hold the country in subjection. Thus ter- 
minated the first expedition in quest of the golden temple 
of Dobayba, which fln* some time continued to be a. flivouiite 
object of enterprise among the adventurers of Darien. 

CHAPTER V. 

Bartolome Hurtado, being^lcft to his own discretion on 
the banks of the Black River, occupied himself occasionally 
in hunting the scattered natives who struggled about the 
surrounding forests. Having in this way picked up twenty- 
four captiVes, he put thepi on board of a large canoe, like so 
much live stock, to be transpoiYcd to Darien and sold as 
slaves. Twenty of his followers, who were infirm, cither from 
wounds or the disease of the climate, embarked also in the 
canoe, so that only ten men remained with Hurtado. 

The great canoe, thus heavily freighted, descended the 
Black River slowly, 1^'twecn banks overhung with forests. 
Zemaco, the indefatigable cacique of Dariciii was on the 
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watch, and waylaid the ark with four canoes filled with war- 
Hors, armed with war-clubs, and lances hardened in the fire. 
The Spaniards, being sick, could make but feeble resistance; 
some were massacred, others leaped into the river and were 
di'owned. Two only escaped by clinging to two trunks of 
trees that were floating down the river, and covering them- 
selves with the branches: Reaching the shore in safety, they 
returned to llartolome Hurtado with the tragical tidings of 
the death of his followers. IIui*tado was so disheartened by 
the news, and so dismayed at his own helpless situation, in 
the midst of a hostile country, that he resolved to abandon 
the fatal shores of the Black River, and return to Darien. Ho 
was quickened in this resolution by receiving intimation of a 
conspiracy forming among the natives. The implaciiblo 
Zemaco had drawn four other caciques into a secret jdan to 
assemble theii- vassals and make a sudden attiick upon Darien : 
Hurtado hastened with the remnant of his followers to carry 
tidings to the settlement of this conspiracy. Many of the 
inhabitants were alarmed at hisr intelligence ; others treated 
it as a false rumour of the Indituis, and no preparations were 
made against what might be a mere iinaginmy danger. 

Fortunately for the Spaniards, among the female captives 
owned by Vasco Nunez was an Indian damsel named Fulvia ; 
to whom, ill consequence of her beauty, he had shown great 
favour, and who had become strongly attached to him. She 
had a brother among tlie warriors of Zemaco, who often 
visited her in secret. In one of his visits, he informed her 
that on a certain night the settlement would be attacked and 
every Spaniard destroyed. He charged her, therefore, to 
hide herself that night in a certain place until he should 
come to her aid, lest she should be slain in the confusion of 
the massacre. 

When her brother was gone, a violent struggle took place 
in the bosom of the Indian girl, between her feeling for her 
family and her people, and her affection for Vasco Nunez. 
The latter at length prevailed, and she revealed, all tlnit had 
been told to her. The Spaniard prevailed on her lo^end for 
her brother under pretence ®f aiding her to escape. Having 
him in his power, he extorted from him all that he knew of 
the designs of the enemy. His confessions showed what im- 
minent danger had been lurking round Vasco Nunez in his 
most unsuspecting moments. The prisoner informed him 
that he had been one of forty Indians sent somo time before 
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by the raoicjiic Zimiaeo to Vasco Nunez, in seeming friendship, 
to be employccl by him in cultivating the holds adiaoent to 
the settlement. They had secret orders, however, to take an 
oiiportunily, when the Spaniard should come forth to inspect 
their work, to s(*t upon him in an unguarded moment, and 
destroy him. Fortunately, Vasco Nunez always visited the 
fields mounted on his war-liorsc, and armo<l with lance and 
target, and the Indians were so awr'd by his martial appear- 
ance, and by the terrible animal he bestrode, that they dared 
not attack liim. 

hoik'd in this and other attempts of the kind, Zemaco 
resorted to the conspiracy with wliich the settloimait was now 
menaced. Five caciques had joined in the confederacy: 
they had jireparetl a hundred canoes ; amassed provisions for 
an army ; and concerted to assemble five thousand ])ickcd 
warriors at a certain time and place ; >vith these they were to 
make an attack on the settlement by land and water, in the 
middle of the night, and to slaughter every S])aniard. 

Having learnt where the eoufederate cliiefs wore to be 
found, find where they had deposited their jirovision, Vasco 
Nunez eliose seventy of his best men well armed, and made 
a circuit by land, while Colmenares, with sixty men, sallied 
fortli secretly in four canoes, guided by the Indian jirisoner. 
In this wa>' tlic} surprised the general of the Indian army 
and several of the principal confederates, and got possession 
of all their jjrovisions, tliough they failed to capture the for- 
midable Zoniaco. The Indian general was shot to death with 
an’ows, and the leaders of the conspiracy were hanged in 
presence of their cajdivc followers. 'I’hc di'feat of this deep- 
laid plan, and the punishment of its devisers, spread terror 
throughout the nciglibouring provinces, and jirevented any 
further hoslilities. A'asco Nunez, however, caused a strong 
fortress of wood to be immediately erected, to guard against 
any future assaults of the savages. 

CTlAPTEll VI. 

A cqxsiDERAiJiiE time liad now elapsed since the depar- 
ture of 'N'^aldivia for Ilisi^aniola, yet no tidings liad been re- 
ceived from him. Maiiv began to fear that some disaster had 
befallen him ; while others insinuated that it was poSvSiblo 
botii he and Zamudio might have neglected the objects of 
their itiission, and, having appropriated to their own use the 
gold with whicli they had been intrusted, abandoned tlie 
colony to its fate. 
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Vasco Nufioz himself was harassed by these surmises ; and 
by the dread lest the Bachelor Kneiso should succeed in pre- 
judicing the mind of his sovereign against him. impatient of 
this state of anxious suspense, he determined to repair to 
Spain, to communicate in person all that he had heard con- 
cerning the Southern Sea, and to ask for the troops necessary 
for its discov(*ry. 

Every one, however, bQjth friend and foe, exclaimed against 
such a measure, representing his presence as indispensable 
to the safety of the colony, from his great talents as a com- 
mander, and tlic fear entcrtiiincd of him by the Indians. 

After much debate and contention, it was at length agreed 
that Juan de Cayzedo and Rodrigo Enriquez dc .Colmenares 
should go in his place, instructecl to make all necessary re- 
preseniations to tlie king. Letters were written also, con- 
taining extravagant accounts of the riches of the country, 
partly dictated by the sanguine hopes of the writers, and 
partly by the fables of the natives. The rumoured wealth of 
the province of Dobayba, and the treasures of its golden 
temple, were not forgotten ; and an Indian was taken to Spain 
by the commissioners, a native of the province of Zenii, where 
gold was said to be gathered in nets stretched across the 
mountain streams. To give more weight to all these stories, 
every one contributed some portion of gold from his private 
hoard, to be presented to the king in addition to the amount 
arising from liis fifths. 

But little time liad elapsed after the departure of the com- 
missioners, when new dissensions broke out in the colony. It 
was hardly to be expected that a fortuitous assemblage of 
adventurers could remain long tranquil diuring a time of 
suffering undcu* rulers of questionable authority. Vasco 
Nunez, it is true, had risen by his courage and abilities ; but 
he had risen from among thcii* ranks ; he was in a manner of 
their own creation ; and they had not become sufficiently 
accustomed to him as a governor, to forget that ho was 
recently but a mere soldier of fortune, and an absconding 
debtor. • ^ 

Their factious discontent, howevet, was directed at first 
against a favourite of Vasco Nunez, rather than against him- 
self. He had invested Bartolomc Hurtado, the commander 
of the Black River, with considerable authority in the colony, 
and the latter gave great offence by his oppressive conduct. 
Hurtado had particularly agg;ricved by his arrogance one 
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Alonzo Perez de la Rua, a touchy cavalier, jealous of his 
honour, and peculiarly gifted M'ith the sensitive punctilio of a 
Sjianiard. •Firing at some indignity, whether real or. fancied, 
Alonzo Perez threw himself into the ranks of the di.saffeeted, 
and was immediately chosen as their leader. 'Mi us backed 
by a faction, he clamoured loudly for the ])uni.shincnt of 
Ilurtado : and, finding his demands unattended to, threw out 
threats of disposing Vasco Nunez. - The latter, with his usual 
spirit and promptness, seized upon the testy Alonzo Perez, 
and thn'w him into prison, to digest his indignities and cool 
his ])assi(m at leisure. 

The conspirators flew to arms to liberate their leader. The 
friends of Vasco Nunez were equally on the alert. The two 
parties drew out in battle array in the public square, and a 
sanguiiiary conflict was on the point of taking place. 
Fortunately there were some cool heads left in the colony. 
These interfered at the critical moment, representing to the 
angiy adversaries that, if they fought among themselves, and 
diinini.shed their already scanty numbers, even the con- 
querors must eventually fall a prey to tlic Indians. 

Tlieir remonstrances had effect. A parley ensued, and, 
after much noisy debate, a kind of compromise was made. 
Alonzo Perez was liberated, and tlie mutineers dispersed 
quietly to their homes. The next day, however, they were 
again in arms, and seized upon liartolomc Hurtado ; but after 
a little w'hilc were prevailed upon to set him free. Their 
factions views seemed turned to a higher object. Tlu'y broke 
forth into loud murmurs against Vasco Nunez, complaining 
that he had not made a fair division of the gold and slaves 
taken in the late expeditions, and threatening to arrest him 
and bring him to account. Above all, they clamoured for an 
immediate distribution of ten thousand Castellanos in gold, 
yet unshared. 

Vasco Nuiiez understood too well the riotous nature of‘ the 
people under him, and his owa j)ieeanoiis hold on their 
obedience, to attempt to cope with them in this moment of 
turhulmfce. lie shrewdly determined, therefore, to with- 
draw from the sight of*tlie multitude, and to leave them to 
divide the spoil aitiong themselves, trusting to their o>vn 
strife for his security. I’hat very night he sallied forth into 
the country, under pretence of going on a hunting expeditibn. 

The- next morning the mutineers found themselves in 
possession of the field. Alonzo Perez, the pragmatical ring- 
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lender, immediately assumed the command, seconded by thfe 
BacJielor Corral. Their first measure was to seize ujioii tlie 
ten thousand Castellanos, and to divide them amonjjj the mul- 
titude, by way of securing their own popularity. The event 
proved the saj^acity and forethought of Vaseo Nuficz. 
Scarcely had these hotheaded intcrmeddlcrs entered upon the 
partitio]! of the gold, than a furious strife arose. Every one 
WJis dissatistii'd with his ttharc, considering his merits entitled 
to peculiar recompense. Every attempt to appease the rabble 
only anginenlcd their violence, and in their rage they swore 
that Vaseo Xunez had always shown more' judgment and dis- 
crimination in his distributions to men of merit. 

The adherents of the latter now ventured to lift up their 
voices; “Vasco Nuiiez,*’ said they, “won the gold by Ids 
enterprise and valour, and Avould have shared it with the 
brave find the deserving ; but these men have seized upon it 
by fiictious means, and w'ould squander it ui)on their minions.’’ 
The multiludc, who, in fact, admired the soldier-lilvo qualities 
of Vasco Nunez, displayed one of tlic customary n verscs of 
popular fei'ling. The touchy Alonzo Perez, his coadjutor the 
Bachelor Corral, and several other of the ringleaders, were 
seized, put into irons, find confined in llie fortress ; and Vaseo 
Nunez was i ccidlcd with loud acclamations to the settlement. 

How long this pseudo-commander might have been able to 
manage the unsteady populace, it is impossible to say : but 
just at this juncture two ships arrived from llispanioh®, 
freighted with supplies, and bringing a reinforcement of one 
hundred and fifty men. They brought also a commission to 
Vasco Nufiez, signed by Miguel do Pasamonte, the royal 
treasurer of Hispaniola, (to whom he had sent a private pre- 
sent of gold,) constituting him captain-general of the colony. 
It is doubtful whotlier Pasamonte posscwssed the power to 
confer such a commission, though it is aiiirnied that the king 
had clothed him with it, as a kind of check upon the autlio- 
rity of the adminil Don Diego Columbus, tlien governor of 
Hispaniola, of whose extemive sway in the New' World tin* 
monarch was secretly jealous. At any rate, th8 Ireasurer 
appears to have acted in fuU confideftee of the ultimate a]>pro- 
bation of his sovereign. * 

Vasco Nufiez w'as rejoiced at receiving a commission which 
clothed him with at least the semblance of royal sanction. 
Feeling more assured in his .situiition, and being milujally of 
a generous and forgiving temper, he w^as easily prevailed 

3 A 2 
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upon, in his moment of "exultation, to release and pardon 
Alonzo Perez, the llacliclor Coival, and the other rinf^loaders 
of the late commotions ; and for a time the feuds and factions 
of this petty community were lulled to repose. 

CHAPTER VII.— [1513.] 

The temporary triumph of Vasco NuBcz was soon overcast 
by tidiness from Spain. Ilis late tollcapfuc, the alcalde Za- 
mudio, wrote him word, that the Bachelor Eneiso had carried 
his complaints to the foot of the throne, and succeeded in 
rousing the indignation of the hing, and had obtained a sen- 
tence in his favour, condemning Vasco Nunez in costs and 
damages. Zamudio informed him in addition, tliat he would 
be immediately summoned to repair to Spain, and answer in 
person the criminal charges advanced against liim on account 
of the harsh treatment and probable deatli of the unfortunate 
Niciiesa. 

Vasco Nunez was at first stunned by this intelligence, 
which seemed at one blow to anmhilale all his hopes and 
fortunes. lie was a man, however, of prompt decision and 
intrepid spirit. The information received from Spain was 
private and iiifonnal ; no order had yet aiTived from the 
king ; he was still master of his actions, and had control over 
the colony. One brilliant achievement might atone for all 
the past, and fix him in the favour of tlie monarch. Such an 
achievement was within his reach — the di.scovcry of the 
southern sea. It is true, a thousand soldiers had been 
required for the expedition, but were he to wait for their 
arrival from Spain, his day of grace would be past. It was a 
desperate thing to undertake the task with the handful of 
men at liis commjind. but the circumstances of the case were 
desperate. Fame, fortune, life itself, depended upon the 
successful and the prompt execution of the enterprise. To 
linger was to bo lost. 

Vasco Nunez looked round upon the crew of daring and 
reckless adventurers that formed the colony, and chose one 
hundred and ninety of the most resolute, vigorous, and de- 
voted to hi.s person. Tfiesc he «rmcd with sword-s, targets, 
crossbows, and arqucBuses. lie did not conqcal from them 
the danger of the enterjirisc into which he was about to lead 
them; but the spirit of tlicse Spanish adventurers was 
always roused by the idea of perilous and extravagant exploit. 
To aid his slender forces, he took with him a number of 
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bloodhounds, which had been found to be terrific allies in 
Indian warfare. 

The Spanish writers make particular mention of one of 
those animals, named Leoucico, wdiieh was a constant com- 
panion, and as it were body-guard of A^asco Nufiez, and de- 
scribe him as minutely as they would a favourite warrior. 
He was of a middle size, but immensely strong : of a dull 
yellow or reddish colour, with a black muzzle, and his body 
was scan od all over wifli wounds received in innumerable 
battles witli the Indians. A^asco Nunez always took him on 
his expeditions, and sometimes lent him to others, receiving 
for his services the same share of booty allotted to an armed 
man. In this way he gained by him in the course of his 
campaigns upwards of a thousand crowns. The Indians, it is 
said, had conceived such terror of this animal, tliat the very 
sight' of him was sufficient to put a host of them to flight.’^ 

In addition to these forces, A^iisco Nufiez took with liim a 
number of the Indians of Darien, whom ho lind won to him 
by kindness, and whose services were important, from their 
knowledge of the wilderness, and of the habits and resources 
of savage life. Such was the motley armament that set forth 
from the little colony of Darien, under the guidance of a 
daring, if not desperate commander, in quest of the great 
Pacilie Ocean. 

CTIAPTEll VIII. 

It was on the 1st of September that Vasco Nunez em- 
barked witli bis folio we)*s in a brigantine and nine large canoes 
or pirogues, followed by the cheers and good wishes of those 
who remained at the settlement. Standing to the nortli- 
westward, he arrived without accident atCoyba, the dominion 
of the caci(pie Careta, whose daughter he had received as a 
pledge of amity. That Indian beauty had acquired a great 
influence over A^asco Nunez, and aj)pcars to have cemented 
his friendship with her father and her people, lie w^as re- 
ceived by tlic cacique with open arms, and furnished with 
guides and warriors to aid him in his enterprise, 

. Vasco Nunez left about half of his men at Coy^a to guard 
the brigantine and canoes, wffiile^lic should penArate the 
wilderness with the residue. TAie importanco of his present 
expedition, not merely as affecting his own fortunes, but as it 
were unfolding a mighty secret of nature, seems to have im- 
pressed itself upon his spirit, and to have given corrcs 2 )oiident 
* Oviedo^ Hist. Ind., p. 2, cap, 3. AIS, 
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solemnity to liis condnct. Before sottin" out upon his march, 
he caused mass to bo performed, and offered up prayers to 
God for the success of his perilous uiidei-takinp;. 

It ^vas on the 6th of t^eptember that he struck off for the 
mountains. The march Mas difficult and toilsome. The 
Spaniards, encumbered with the M^eij^ht of tlieir ai iuour and 
MX'apons, and oppressed by the heat of a tropical climate, 
were obliged to climb rocky prieoipices, and to struggle 
through close and tangled, forests. Their Indian rillies aided 
them by caiTying tludr ammunition and provisions, and by 
guiding them to the most practicable paths. 

On the 8th of September they arrived at the village of 
Ponca, the ancient enemy of Carcta. The village Avas lifeless 
and abandoned ; tlic cacique and liis people had fled to tlic 
fastnesses of the mountains. The Spaniards remained here 
sevcml da 3 "s to recruit the health of some of their number 
Avho had fallen ill. It M’as necessary also to procure guides 
acquainted Mutli the mountain M'ildernoss they were apja-oach- 
ing. I'lie retreat of Ponca M'as at length discovered, and he 
was prevailed upon, though reluctantly, to come to Vasco 
Nunez. The latter had a peculiar facility in winning the 
confidence and friendship of the natives. The cacique w^as 
soon so captivated by his kindness that lie rov(*aled to him in 
secret all he kncNv of the natural riches of the country. lie 
assuH'd him of the truth of M'hat had been told him about a 
groat pcchr\" or sea be 3 'oiid the mountains, and gave him 
several ornaments ingeniously wrought of fine gold, which 
had been brought from the countries iqion its bordtTS. He 
told him, moreover, that nhen he had attained the summit of 
a lofty ridge, to which ho pointed, and M’bich se(uued to rise 
up to the skies, he would behold that sea spread out far below 
him. 

Animated by these accounts, Vasco Nuuez procurc'd fresh 
guides from the cacique, and prepared to ascend tlie moun- 
tains. Numbers of his men having fallen ill from fatigue and 
the heat of the climate, he ordered them to ri'turii slowly to 
Coyba, ta,khig with him none but such as were in robust and 
vigorous health. • t> 

On the 20th of September he again set forward through a 
broken rocky country, covered with a matted forest, and in * 
tcrsectod 1 ) 3 '^ deep and turbulent streams, many of which it 
nsw iieccssiiry to cross upon rafts. 

So toilsome was the joui-ney, that in four days they did not 
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advance above ten leagues, and in the meantime they suffered 
excessively from hunger. At the end of this time they 
aiTived at the province of a warlike cacique, named Quaraqua, 
who was at war with Ponca. 

Hearing that a band of strangers were entering his terri- 
tories, guided by tlic subjects of his inveterate foe, the cacique? 
took tlie field with a largo number of warriors, some armed 
with bows and arrows, others with long spears, or with 
double-handed imices of palm wood, almost as heavy and hard 
as iron. Se eing the inconsiderable number of the Spaniards, 
they set upon them with furious yells, thinking to overcome 
them in an instant. The first discharge of fire-arms, however, 
struck them with dismay. They thought they were con- 
tending with demons who vomited forth thunder and lightning, 
espechdly when they saw their companions fall bleeding and 
dead beside them, without receiving any apparent blow. They 
took to headlong flight, and were hotly pursued by the Spa- 
niards and their bloodhounds. Some were transfixed with 
lances, others hewn down with swords, and many were tom 
to pieces by the dogs, so that Quaraqua and six hundi-ed of 
his warriors were hfft dead upon the field. 

A brother of the cacique and several chiefs were taken 
prisoners. They were clad in robes of white cotton. Eith('r 
from their effeminate dress, or from the accusations of their 
enemies, the Spaniards were induced to consider them guilty 
of unnatural crimes, and, in their abhorrence and disgust, gave 
them to be torn to pieces by the bloodhounds.* 

It is jilso affirmed, tliat among the prisoners were several 
negroes, who had been slaves to the cacique, llie Spaniards, 
we are told, were informed by the other captives, that these 
black men came from a region at no great distance, where 
there was a people of that colour, with whom they were fre- 
quently at war. “ These,'’ adds the Spanish writer, “ were 
the first negroes ever found in the New World, and I believe 
no others have since been discovered." f 

* Herrera, Hist, Ind., dccad. i. lib. x. cap. 1. 

t Peter Martyr, in his third Decade, makes mention ^ these negroes 
in the following words About two ^ays’ joui'iicy distaift from Qua* 
TaquH is a region inhabited Ally by black moors, exceeding fierce and 
cruel. It is supposed that in times past ecrlain black moors sailed 
thither out of Ethiopia to rob, and that by shipwreck, or some other 
chance, tlicy were driven to these mountains.” As Martyr lived and 
wrote at the time, he of course related the mere rumour of tite day, 
which all subsc<pient accounts have disproved. The other historiana 
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After this sanguinary triumph, the Spaniards marched to 
the village of Quaraqua, where they found considerable booty 
in gold and jewels. Of this Viisco Nunez reserved one-fifth 
for the crown, and shared the rest liberally among his fol- 
lowers. The village was at the foot of the last mouiUaiii that 
remained for them to climb ; several of the Spaniards, how- 
ever, were so disabled by wounds received in battle, or so 
exhausted by the fatigue aud hunger^ they had endured, that 
they were unable to proceed. They were obliged, therefore, 
reluctantly to remain in the village, within sight of the moun- 
tiiin-top that commanded the long-souglit prospect. Vasco 
Nunez selected fresh guides from among his prisoners, who 
were natives of the province, and sent back the subjects of 
Ponca. Of the band of Spaniards who had set out with him 
in this enterprise, sixty-seven alone remained in sufficient 
health and spirits for this last effort. These he- ordiTcd to 
retire early to repose, that they might be ready to sot off at 
the cool and fresh hour of daybreak, so as to reach the sum- 
mit of the mountain before the noontide heat. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The day had scarce dawned, when Vasco Nuilcz and his 
followers set forth from the Indian village, and began to climb 
the height. It was a severe and laigged toil for men so way- 
worn ; but they were filled with new ardour at the idea of the 
triumjihant scene that was so soon to repay them for all their 
hardships. 

About ten o'clock in the morning they emerged from the 
thick forests through which they had hitherto struggled, and 
arrived at a lofty and airy region of the mountain. 'I'he bald 
summit alone remained to be ascended, and their guides 
pointed to a moderate cmmciicc, from which they said the 
soutliern sea was visible. 

Upon this Vasco Nunez commanded his followers to halt, 
and that no man should stir from his place. Then, with a 
palpitating heart, he ascended alone the bare mountain-top. 
On reaching J,he summit, the long-desired prospect hurst upon 
his view. ^ It was as if a ii^w w'orld were unfeldt'd to him, 
separated from all hithei;l;o known by this mighty barrier of 
mountains. Below him extended a vast chaos of rock and 

who mentioned the circumstance, have probably repeated it from him. 

It must hjive arisen from some misrepresentationa, ami is not entitled* 
to credit. 
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forest, and f^rcen savannas and wandering streams, while at a 
distance the waters of the promised ocean glittered in the 
morning snn. • 

At this glorious prospect, Vasco Nunez sank upon his 
knees, and poured out thanks to God for being the first Euro- 
pean to wJiom it was given to make that great discovery. He 
then called his people to ascend : “ Behold, my friends,” said 
ho, “ that glorious sight which we have so much desired. 
Let us give thanks to God that he has granted us this great 
honour and advantage. Let ns pray to Him to guide and aid 
us to conquer the sea and land which we have discovered, and 
w'hich Christian has never entered to preach the holy doctrine 
of the Evangelists. As to yourselves, be as you have hithei*to 
been, faithful and true to me, and, by the favom* of Christ, you 
will become the richest Spaniards that have ever come to the 
Indies ; you will render the greatest services to your king that 
ever vassal rendered to his lord; and you will have the 
eternal glory and advantage of all that is here discovered, 
conquered, and converted to om^holy Catholic faith.” 

The Spaniards answered this speech by embracing Vasco 
Nunez and promising to follow him to death. Among them 
was a priest, named Andres dc Vara, who lifted up his voice 
and chanted Te Dctim laudamus — ^thc usual anthem of Spanish 
discoverers ; the rest, kneeling down, joined in the strain with 
pious enthuvsiasiu and tears of joy, and never did a more sin- 
cere oblation rise to the Deity from a sanctified altar, than 
from that mountain summit. It was indeed one of the most 
sublime discoveries that had yet been made in the New 
World, and must liave opened a boundless field of conjecture 
to the wondering Spaniards. The imagination delights to 
picture forth the splendid confusion of their thoughts. Was 
this the great Indian Ocean, studded with precious islands, 
abounding in gold, in gems, and spices, and bordered by the 
gorgeous cities and wealthy marts of the East ? or was it some 
lonely sea, locked up in the embraces of savage, uncultivated 
continents, and never traversed by a bark, excepting the light 
pirogue of the savage ? 'The latter could hardly b8 tic case, 
for the natives had told the Spaniards of golden realms, and 
populous, afld powerful, and luxurious nations upon its shores. 
Perhaps it might be bordered by various people, civilized in 
fact, though differing from Europe in their civilization, who 
might have peculiar laws and customs, and arts and sciences ; 
who might form, as it were, a world of their own, intercom- 
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munin" by tliis mighty sea, and carrjdii" on commerce be- 
tween their own islands and continents, but who miglit exist 
ill total io^norance and indepcndendlb of the other hemisphere. 

Such may naturally liiive been the ideas sn^^esttMl by the 
sight of this unknown ocean. It was the provah'iit belief of 
the Spjiniards, however, that they Avere the first (Christians 
who had made the discoAcry. Vasco Nunez, therefore, called 
upon all present to Avitness that ho t(4ok ])ossession of that sea, 
its islands, and surrounding lands, in the iiami' (»f the soax'- 
rcigns of Castile, and th(‘ notary of the expedition made a 
testinumial of the same, to Avhich all present, to the number 
of sixty-seven men, signed their names. He then caused a 
fair and tall tree to be cut down and wrought into a cross, 
which Avas elevated on the spot Avhence lie had first beheld 
the sea. A moimd of stones aa'us likewise pik^l up to serve 
as a monument, and the names of the Castilian sovereigns 
Avere carvi‘d on the neighbouring trees. Tlu' Indians beheld 
all these ceremonials and rejoicings in silent Avonder, and, 
AA’hile they aided to erect the cross, and pile nj) the mound of 
stones, marvelled exceedingly at the meaning of these mo- 
nument’-!, little thinking that they markc'd tlie subjugation 
of their land. 

The memorahlc cA’cnt here recorded took ]ilace on the 2Cth 
of ?5(’i)temhcr, 1513; so that the Spaniards had spent tAAxnty 
days in performing the journey from the j)n)vinee of Careta 
to the summit of the mountain, a distance Avhich at present, 
it is said, does not require more than six clays’ travel. Indeed 
the isthmus in this neighbourhood is not more than eighteen 
leagues in breadth in its A\udest part, and in some places 
merely seven ; hut it consists of a ridge of extremely high 
and ruggc'd inountaiiis. When the discovere rs tiiwei'scd it, 
they had no route but the Indian paths, and often had to 
force their A\ay amidst all kinds of obstacles, both from the 
savage country and its savage inhabitants. In fact, the 
details of ibis narrative suflicieiitly account for the slowness 
of their jirogress, and present an array of difificulties and 
perils, w:hk‘h, as has been avcII observed, none but those 
“ men of iron” could hate subdutd and overcome.’^ 

CHApTER X.— [1513.] 

Having taken possession of the Pacific Ocean and all its 

* Vidas de Espaftolcs C6lcbres, porDon ManuelJoscf Quintana, torn, 
ii. p. 40. 
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realms from the summit of the mountain, Vasco Nunez now 
descended with Ins little band, to seek the rc^ious^ of reputed 
wealth upon its shores. He had not proceeded far when ho 
came to tlie jjrovincc of a warlike cacique, named Chiapes, 
who issuinjj^ fortli at the head of his warriors, looked with 
seorn upon the scanty number of straf^j^liiif^ SjJaniards, and 
forbade them to set foot within his territories. Vasco Nunez 
depended for safet)^ uptjji his pow^er of striking terror into 
the ignorant savages. Ordering his arquebusiers to the front, 
ho poured 11 volley into the enemy, and then let loose the 
bloodhounds. The flash and the noise of the fire-arms, and 
the sulphurous smoke Avhich was carried by the wdnd among 
the Indians, ovenvhelmed them with dismay. Some fell 
douT? ill a ])aiii(* as tlumgh they had been struck by thunder- 
bolts, the rest betook tlumiselves to headlong flighl. 

Vasco Nunez eoinmaiided his men to refrain from needless 
slaughter. He made many prisoners, and on arriving at the 
vdlago, sent some of them in search of their cacique, accom- 
panied by several of bis Indian guides. The latter informed 
Chiapes of the supernatural power of the Sjianiards, assuring 
him that they exterminated with thunder and lightning all 
who dared to oppose them, but loaded all such as submitted 
to them with benefits. Tlicy advised him, therefore, to throw 
himself iqioii their mercy and .seek tlicir friendship. 

The cacique listened to their advice, and came trembling to 
the Spaniards, bringing with him live hundred pounds’ weight 
of wrought gold as a peace offering, for he had already learnt 
the value they set upon that mct^. Vasco Nufiez receiv ed 
him with great kindness, and graciously accepted his gold, 
for which he gave him beads, hawks’* bells, and looking- 
glasses, making liiin in his own conceit the richest potentate 
on that side of the mountains. 

Friendship being thus established between them, Vasco 
Nunez remained at the village for a few days, sending back 
the guides who Jiad aecompanied him from Ciuaraqua, and 
ordering his people whom he had left at that place to rejoin 
him. In the meantime he sent out three scouting nartics of 
twelve men each, under Fji^ncisco Fizarro, Juan de Escaray, 
and Alonzo IMartin de Hon Benito, to nxploro the surrounding 
country and discover the best route to the sea. Alonzo 
Martin was the most successful. After two days’ journey, 
he came to a beach, wdicre he found two large canoes lying 
high and dry, without any water being in sight. While the 
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Spani«T.rds were regarding these canoes, and wondering why 
tliey should be so far on land, the tide, which rises to a great 
height on that coast, came rapidly in and set them afloat; 
upon this. Alonzo Martin stepped into one of them, and called 
his companions to bear witness that he was the first European 
that embarked upon that sea ; his example was followed by 
one Bias de Etienza, who called them likewise to testify that 
he was the second.* r 

We mention minute particulars of the kind, as being cha- 
racteristic of these extraordinary enterprises, and of the ex- 
traordinary people who undertook them. The humblest of 
these Spanish adventurers seemed actuated by a swelling and 
ambitious spirit, w’hich rose superior at times to mere sordid 
considerations, and aspired to share the glory of these great 
discoveries. The scouting party having thus explored a 
direct route to the sea-coast, returned to report their success 
to their commander. 

Vasco Nunez being re joined by his men from Quaraqua, 
now left the greater part of his followers to repose and recover 
from their sickness and fatigues in the village of Chiapes ; 
and, taking with him twcjity-six Spaniards, m'(‘ 11 armed, he 
set out on the 29th of September, for the sea-eonst, accom- 
panied by the cacique and a number of his warriors. The 
thick forests, which covered the mountains, descended to 
the very margin of the sea, surrounding and overshadow- 
ing the wide and beautiful bays that penetrated far into the 
land. The whole coast, as far as the eye could reach, was 
perfectly ivild, the sea without a sail, and boUi seemed never 
to have been under the dominion of civilized man. 

Vasco Nunez arrived on the borders of one of those vast 
bays, to which he gave the name of Saint Michael, it being 
discovered on that saint’s day. The tide was out, the water 
was above half a league distant, and the intervening beach 
was covered with mud; he seated himself, therefore, under 
the shade of the forest trees until the tide should rise. After 
a while, the water came rushing in with great imj)etuosity, 
and soo^. reached nearly to the place where the Spaniards 
were reposing. Uj)on tkis Vosc4» Nunez rose Jind took a 
banner on which wera painted the Virgin and child, and 
under them the arms of Castile and Leon ; and drawing his 
sword and throwing his buckler on his shoulder, he marched 
into the sea until the ■water reached above his knees, and 
* Herera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. z. cap. 2. 
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waving his banner, exclaimed with a loud voice, “ Long live 
the high and mighty monurchs Don Ferdinand and Donna 
Juana, sovereigns of Castile, of Leon, and of Arragon, in 
whose name, and for the royal crown of Castile, I take real, 
and corporal, and actual possession of these seas, and lands, 
and coasts, and ports, and islands of the south, and all there- 
unto annexed ; and of the kingdoms and provinces which do 
or may appertain to then^ in whatever manner or by whatever 
right or title, ancient or modern, in times past, present, or to 
conic, witliout any contradiction; and if other prince or captain, 
Christian or infidel, or of any law, sect, or condition, whatso- 
ever, shall pretend any right to ihcso lands and seas, I am ready 
and propiired to maintain and defend them in the name of the 
Castilian sovereigns, present and future, whose is the empire 
and dominion over tlicsc Indian islands, and Terra Firma, 
northern and southern, w'ith all their seas, both at the arctic 
and antarctic poles, on either side of the equinoctial line, 
whether within or without the tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, both now and in all times, as long as the world endiues, 
and until the final day of judgment of all mankind.” 

This swelling declaration and dcfiaiiee being utterc'd with 
a loud voice, and no one appearing to dispute his prelensions, 
Vasco Nunez called upon his companions to bear witness of 
the fact of liis having duly taken possession. They all de- 
clared themselves ready to defend his claim to the uttermost, 
as became true and loyal vassals to the Castilian sovereigns ; 
and the notary having drawm up a document for the occasion, 
they subscribed it with their names. 

This done, they advanced to the margin of the sea, and 
stooping dow’ii, tasted its waters. When they found, that, 
though severi'd by intcrs’cning mountains and continents, 
they wTre salt like the seas of the north, they felt assured 
that they had indeed discovered an ocean, and again returned 
thanks to God. 

Having concluded all these ceremonies, Vasco Nuiiez drew 
a dagger from his girdle and cut a cross on a tree which grow 
within the w'atcr, and made tw'o other crosses on iwo adjacent 
trees, in honour of the Three Persons of the Trinity, and in 
token of posstission. Ilis folfow'ers Jikewise cut crosses on 
many of the trees of the adjacent forest, and lopped off 
branches wnth their sw’ords to bear away as trophies.’*-' 

* Many of the foregoing particulars are from the unpublished volume 
of Oviedo's History cf the liidica. 
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Such Avns the sinp^tir medley of chivalrous and religious 
ceremonial, with which these Spanish ad\Tnturers took 
possession of the vast Pacific Ocean, and all its lands— a scene 
strongly cliaracteristic of tlic nation and the age. 

CIIAPTKR XL— [1513.] 

WhtTiF. he made the village of Chiapes his head-quarters, 
Vasco Nunez foraged the adjacent country, and obtained con- 
siderable quantities of gold Irom the natives. Encouraged by 
his success, he undertook to explore by sea the boich'rs of a 
neighbouring gulf of great extent, which penetrated far into 
the land. 'J’he cacique Chiapes warned liim of the danger of 
venturing to sea in the stormy season, which comprises the 
months of October, November, and December, assuring liim 
that he had beheld many canoes swallowed up in the mighty 
waves and whirlpools, w^hich at such time render the gulf 
almost unnavigable. 

These remonstrances were unavailing : Vasco Nuiicz ex- 
pressed a confident belief that (lod would protect him, seeing 
that his voyage w'as to redound to the projjagation of the 
faith, and the augmentation of the power of the Cas- 
tilian monarchs over the infidels ; and in truth this bigoted 
reliance on the immediate protection of Heaven seems to have 
been, in a great iiK'asurc, the cause of the oxtravagajil- daring 
of the Spaniards in their expeditions in those days, whether 
against floors or Indians. 

Finding liis represen hit ions of no effect, Chiapes volnutcered 
to take part in this perilous cruise, lest he shoidd appear 
wanting in courage, or in good 'will to his guest. Accom- 
panied by tlu* cacique, therefore, Vasco Nufic'z embarked on 
ihc 17th of October with sixty men in nine canoes, manage?^ 
by Indians, leaving the residue of his followers to recruit their 
health and strength in the village of Cliiapcs. 

Scai(!ely, however, had they ])ut forth on the broad bosom 
af the gulf, wlien the wisdom of the cacique’s advice was 
made apparent. The wind began to blow freshly, laising a 
lieavy and tumultuous sea, which broke in roariiig and foam- 
ing sm'^es on the rocks £yad rcefs^ and among tlu' numerous 
islets with which the, gulf was studded. The light canoes 
were deeply laden with men unskilled in their management. 
It was frightful to those in one canoe to behold their com- 
panions, one instant tossed high on the breaking crest of a 
wave, the next plunging out of sight, in a watery abyss, llio 
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Iiidi.'in.s themselves, though almost amphibious in their habits, 
showed signs of consternation ; for amidst tlicse rocks and 
breakers, even the skill of the expert swimmer would be of 
little avail. At length the Indians succeeded in tying the 
cano('s in pairs, side by side, to prevent their being ovm-turued, 
and in this way they kept afloat, \intil towards evening they 
were t'nabh'd to reach a small island. Ilere they landed, and 
fastening the canoes to Jlic rocks, or to small trees that grew 
upon tlic shore, tliey sought an elevated diy ])lac(', and 
stretchc'd themselves to take repose. They had but escaped 
from one danger to encounter anothcT. Having been for a 
long time aceustomod to the sea on the northern side of the 
isthmus, whei-e there is little, if any, rise or fall of the tide, 
they had lu'gh'cted to take any precaution against such an oc- 
currence. In a little while, they were awakened by the ra])id 
rising of the water. Thej' shifted their situation to a higher 
ground, but the waters continued to gain upon them, the 
breakers rushing, and roaring, and foaming upon the beach 
like so many monsters of the deep seeking for their prey. 
Nothing, it is said, can be more dismal and ai)palling than the 
sullen Ixdlowing of the sea among the islands of that gulf at 
the rising and falling of the tide. By dt'grees, rock after 
rock, and one sand bank after another, disappeared, mitil the 
sea covered tlio whole island, and rose almost to the girdles 
of the Spaniards. Their situation was now agonizing. 
A little mofo and the w’aters would overwhelm tlieiu: or, 
even as it was, the least surge might break over them and 
sweep them from their unsteady footing. Fortunately tlic 
wind had lulled, and the sea, having risen above the 
rocks which had fretted it, became calm. The lido had 
reached its height and began to subside, and after a time they 
heard the reliving waves beating against the rocks below 
them. 

When the day dawned they sought their canoes ; but here 
a sad spocbiele met their eyes. Some were broken to pieces, 
others yawning open iu many parts. The clothing and food 
left ill them had been washed away, and rcplacod bv sand and 
water. The Spaniards yjazed on# the scene in mure despair; 
they were faint and weaIy^ and ne/;ded food and repose, but 
famine and labour awaited them, even if they should escape with 
their lives. Vasco Nnfiez, however, rallied their siiirits, and 
Bct them ail example by his own cheerful exertions. Obeying 
his directions, they set to work to repair, in the best manner 
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they wore able, the damages of the canoes. Such as were not 
too iinich shattered they bound and braced up with their 
girdles, with slips of the bark of trees, or w'ith tlie tough long 
stalks of certain sea-weeds. They then ])celed off the bark 
from the small sea -plants, pounded it between stones, and 
mixed it with grass, and \vith this endotavoured to calk the 
scams and stop the leaks. When re-embarked, their numbers 
weighed down the canoes to the Avater's edge, and as they rose 
and sank with the swelling waves there was danger of their 
being swallow*ed up. All day they laboured \Yith the sea, 
suffering excessively from hunger and thirst, and at nightfall 
they landed in a corner of the gulf, near the abode of a ca- 
‘eique named Tumaeo. Leaving a part of his men to guard 
the canoes, Vasco Nunez set out with the residue for the 
Indian town, lie arrived there about midnight, but the in- 
hahitants wx'vo on the alert to defend their habitations. The 
fire-arms and dogs soon put them to flight, and tlie 82)aniard8 
pursuing tlicm with their swords, drove tlu*m liowlinginto the 
woods. Ill the village worn found jirovisions in abundance, 
beside a considerable amount of gold and a great quantity of 
pearls, many of them of a large size. In the lioiise of the 
cacique were several huge sliclls of mother of pearl, and four 
pearl oysters quite fresh, w hich showed that there was a pearl 
fishery in the neighbourhood. Eager to learn tlie sources of 
this wealth, Vasco Nufiez sent several of the Indians of 
Chiapes in search of the cacique, who traced him to a wild re- 
treat among the rocks, lly llieir jiersuasions T6maco sent 
his son, a fine young savage, as a mediator. The latter re- 
turned to his father loaded with presents, and extolling the 
benignity of these superhuman beings, wdio bad shown them- 
selves so terrible in battle. By these means, and by a mutual 
exchange of presents, a friendly intercourse was soon estab- 
lished. Among other things the cacique gave Vasco Nunez 
jewels of gold weighing six hundred and fourteen crowns, and 
two hundred pearls of great size and beauty, excepting that 
they were somewhat discoloured in consequence of the oysters 
having beim ^jiciied by fire. 

The cafrique, seeing the yalue which the Spaniards set upon 
the pearls, sent a number; of his men to fish for them at a 
place about ten miles distant. Certain of the Indians were 
trained from their youtli to this pmpose, so as to become ex- 
pert divers, and to acquire the pow'er of remaining a long 
time beneath the w'ater. 'J’he largest pearls arc generally 
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found in the deepest water, sometimes in three and four 
fathoms, and are only sought in calm weather ; the smaller 
sort are found at the depth of two and three feet, and the 
oysters containing them arc often driven in quantities on the 
beach during violent storms. 

The party of pearl-divers sent by the cacique consisted of 
thirty Indians, with whom Vasco Nunez sent six Spaniards as 
eye-witnesses. Tlie se|i, however, was so furious at that 
stormy season that the divers dared not venture into the 
deep water. Such a number of the shell-fish, however, had 
been driven on shore, that they collected enough to yield 
pearls to the value of twelve marks of gold. They were 
small, but exceedingly beautiful, being newly taken and un- 
injured by fire. A number of these shell-fish and their pearls 
M^ere selected to be sent to Spain as specimens. 

In reply to the enquiries of Vasco Nunez, the cacique in- 
formed him that the coast which he saw stretching to the 
west, continued onwards without end, and that far to the south 
there was a country abounding in gold, where the inhabitants 
made use of certain quadrupeds to cany burdens. He moulded 
a figure of clay to represent these animals, which some of the 
Spaniards supposed to be a deer, others a camel ; others a tapir ; 
for as yet they knew’ nothing of the lama, the native beast of 
burden of South America. This was the second intimation 
received by Vasco Nunez of the great empire of Peru ; and, 
while it confirmed all that had been told him by the son of 
Coinagre, it awakened glowing ’ anticipations of the glorious 
triumphs that aw^aited him. 

CHAPTER XII.— [1513.1 

Lest any ceremonial should be w^anting to secure this grand 
discovery to the crown of Spain, Vasco Nuficz determined to 
sally from the gulf and take possession of the main-land be- 
yond. The cacique Tuniaco furnished him with a canoe of 
state, formed from the trunk of an enormous tree, and 
managed by a great number of Indians. The handles of the 
^ paddles were inlaid with small pearls, a circumstance which 
Vasco Nunez caused his companions to testify bcTbre the 
notary, that it might be reported to tlm sovereigns as a proof 
of the w^calth of this newly discovered sea.’*^ 

Departing in the canoe on the 29th of October, he was" 
piloted cautiously by the Indians along the borders of tho 
^ Oviedo, Hist. Qcn., p. 2. MS. 
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gulf, over drowned lands where the sea was fringed by inun- 
dated forests, and as still as a pool. Arrived at the point of the 
gulf, Viisco Nunez landed on a smooth sandy beach, laved by 
the waters of the broad ocean, and, with buckler on arm, 
sword in hand, and banner displayed, again marched into tlic 
sea and took possession of it, with like ceremonials to those 
observed in the Gulf of St. Michael’s. 

The Indians now pointed to a line of land rising above the 
horizon about four or five leagues distant, which they described 
as being a great island, the principal one of an archipelago. The 
whole group abounded with pearls, but those taken on the 
coasts of this island were represented as being of immense 
size, many of them as large as a man’s eye, and found in 
shell-fish as big as bucklers. This island and the surround- 
ing cluster of small ones, they added, were under the domi- 
nion of a tyrannical and puissant cacique, who often, during 
the calm seasons, made descents upon the main -land with 
fleets of canoes, plundering and desolating the coasts, and 
carrying the people into captivity. 

Vasco Nunez gazed with an eager and wistful eye at this 
land of riches, and would have immediately undertaken an 
expedition to it, had not the Indians represented the danger 
of venturing on such a voyage in that tempestuous season,, in 
their frail canoes. His own recent experience convinced him 
of the wisdom of their remonstrances. He postponed his 
visit, therefore, to a future occasion, when, he assured his 
allies, he would avenge them upon this tyrant invader, and 
deliver their coasts from his maraudings. In the meantime 
he gave to this island the name of Isla Rica, and the little 
archipelago surrounding it the general appellation of the Pearl 
Islands. 

On the 3rd of November he departed from the proVince of 
Tumaco, to visit other parts of the coast. He embarked with 
his men in the canoes, accompanied by Chiapes and his 
Indians, and guided by the son of Tumaco, who had become 
strongly attached to the Spaniards. The young man piloted 
them aloiijs^ an arm of the sea, wide in some places, but in* 
others obstructed by ^’oyes of mangrove trees, which grew 
within the water and interlaced their branches from shore to 
shoi'e, so that at times the Spaniards were obliged to cut a 
passage with their swords. 

At length they entered a great and turbulent river, which 
they ascended with difficulty, and, early the next morning, 
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surprised a village on its banks, making the cacique Tcaochan 
prisoner ; who purchased their favour and kind treatment by 
a quantity of gold and pearls, and an abundant supply of 
provisions. As it was the intention of Vasco Nunez to 
abandon the shores of the Southern Ocean at this place, and 
to strike across the mountains for Darien, he took leave of 
Chiapes and of the youthful son of Tumaco, who were to re- 
turn to their houses in tl:|p canoes. He sent at the same time 
a message to his men, whom he had left in the village of 
Chiapes, appointing a place in the mountains where they 
were to rejoin him on his way back to Darien. 

The talent of Vasco Nunez for conciliating and winning the 
good will of the savages is often mentioned, and to such a 
degree had he exerted it in the present instance that the two 
chieftains shed tears at parting. Their conduct had a favour- 
able effect upon the cacique Teaochan ; he entertained Vasco 
Nmiez with the most devoted hospitality during three days 
that he remained in his village ; when about to depart he 
furnished him with a stock of provisions sufficient for several 
days, as his route would be over rocky and sterile mountains. 
He sent also a numerous band of his subjects to carry the 
burdens of the Sjjaniards. These he placed under the com- 
mand of his son, whom he ordered never to separate from the 
strangers, nor to permit any of his men to return without the 
consent of Vasco Nunez. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Tubniiyg their backs upon the Southern Sea, the Spaniards 
now began painfully to clamber the rugged mountains on their 
return to Darien. 

In the early part of their route an unlooked-for suffering 
awaited them : there was neither brook, nor fountain, nor 
standing pool. The burning heat, which produced intoler- 
able thirst, had dried up all the mountain torrents, and they 
were tiintalized by the sight of naked and dusty channels 
where water had once flowed in abundance. Their sufferings 
at length increased to such a height that many thfew^them- 
sclves fevered and panting upon the qarth, and were ready to 
give up the ghost. The Indians, however, encouraged tliem 
to proceed, by hopes of speedy relief, and after a while, turn- 
ing aside from the direct course, led them into a deep and 
narrow glen, refreshed and cooled by a fountain which bubbled 
out of a cleft of the rocks 


3 B 2 
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AMiile refreshing themselves at the fountain, and reposing 
in the little valley, they learnt from their guides that they 
were in the territories of a powerful chief named Poncra, 
famous for his riches. The Spaniards had already heard of 
the golden stores of this Croesus of the mountains, and being 
now refreshed and invigorated, pressed forward with eager- 
ness for his village. The cacique and most of his people fled 
at their approach, but they found an earnest of his wealth in 
the deserted houses, amounting to the value of three thousand 
crowns in gold. Their avarice thus whetted, they dispatched 
Indians in sejirch of Poncra, who found him trembling in his 
secret retreat, and partly by threats, partly by promises, 
prevailed upon him and three of his principal subjects to 
come to Vasco Nunez. He w^as a siivago, it is said, sohateftd 
of aspect, so misshapen in body and defonned in all his 
members, that he was hideous to behold. The Spaniards en- 
deavoured by gentle means to draw from him information of 
the jilaces whence he procm-ed his gold. He professed utter 
ignorance in the matter, declaring that the gold found in his 
village had been gathered by his predecessors in times long 
past, and that as he himself set no value on the metal, he had 
never troubled himself to seek it. llie Spaniards resorted to 
menaces, and even, it is said, to tortures, to compel him to 
betray his reputed treasures, but with no better success. Dis- 
appointed in tlu'ir expectations, and enraged at his supposed ^ 
obstinacy, they listened too readily to charges advanced against 
him by certain caciques of the neighbourhood, who represented 
him as a monster of cruelty, and as guilty of crimes repug- 
nant to nature whereupon, in the heat of the moment, 
they gave him and his three companions, who wer^ said 
to be equally guilty, to be tom in pieces by the dogs. A 
rash and cruel sentence, issued on the evidence of avowed 
oiKjmies ; and which, however it may be palliated by the 
alleged horror and disgust of the Spaniards at the imputed 
fU’imes of the cacique, bears visibly the stamp of haste and 
passion, and remains accordingly a foul blot on the character 
of Va.^,0 l^uhez. 

The Spaniards staid fer thirty* days reposing in the village 
of the unfortunate Poncra, during which time they were re- 
joined by their companions, who had been left behind at the 
village of Cliiapes. They were accompanied by a cacique of 
the mountains, w'ho had lodged and fed them, and made them 
* Peter Martyr, dccad. iii, cap. 2. 
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presents of the value of two thousand crowns in gold. This 
hospitable savage approached Vasco Nunez with a serene 
countenance, and taking him by the hand, “ JJehold,” said 
he, “ most valiant and powerful chief, I bring thee thy com- 
panions safe and well, as they entered under my roof. May 
he who made the thunder and lightning, and who gives us 
the fruits of the earth, preserve thee and thine in safety !’* 
So saying, he raised his eyes to the sun, as if he w’or- 
shipped tluit as his deify and the dispenser of all temporal 
blessings.* 

Departing from this village, and being still accompanied by 
the Indians of Teaochan, the Spaniards now bent their course 
along the banks of the river Comagre, which descends the 
northern side of the Isthmus, and flows through the ten*itories 
of the cacique of the same name. This wild stream, which 
in the course of ages had worn a channel through the deep 
clefts and ravines of the mountains^ w'as bordered by precipices, 
or overhung by shagged forests ; they soon abandoned it, 
therefore, and wandered on without any path, but guided by 
the Indians.* They had to climb terrible precipices, and to 
descend into deep valleys, darkened by thick forests and 
beset by treacherous morasses, where, but for their guides 
th^ might have been smothered in the mire. 

In the course of this rugged journey, they suffered exces- 
sively in consequence of their own avarioe. They had been 
warned of the sterility of the coimtry, and of the necessity of 
providing amply for the journey. When they came to lade 
the Indians, however, who bore their burdens, their only 
thought was how to convey the most treasure ; and they 
graced even a slender supply of provisions, as taking up the 
place of an equal weight of gold. The consequences were 
soon felt, llie Indians could carry but small burdens, and 
at the same time assisted to consume the scanty stock of food 
which formed part of their load. Scaicity and famine ensued, 
and relief was rarely to be procured, for the villages on tliis 
elevated part of the mountains were scattered and poor, and 
nearly destitute of provisions. They held no communication 
with each other ; each contenting ^tself with the sca^lty pro- 
duce of its own flclds andT forest. Spme were entirely de- 
serted; at other places, the inhabitants, forced from their 
retreats, implored pardon, and declared they had hidden 
themselves through shame, not having the means of properly 
* Herrera, deesd. i. lib. x. cap. 4. 
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entertaining such celestial visitors. They brought peaQe- 
offerings of gold, but no provisions. For once the Spaniards 
found that e\en their darling gold could fail to cheer their 
drooping spirits. Their sufferings from hunger became in- 
tense, and many of their Indian companions sank down and 
perished by the way. At length they reached a village 
where they were enabled to obtain supplies, and where they 
remained thirty days, to recruit their wasted strength. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The Spaniards had now to pass through the territories of 
Tubanania, the most potent and warlike cacique of the moun- 
tains. This was the same chieftain of whom a formidable 
character had been given by the young Indian prince, who 
first informed Vasco Nunez of the southern sea. He had 
erroneously represented the dominions of Tubanania as lying 
beyond the mountains ; and, while he dwelt ujion the quan- 
tities of gold to be found in them, had magnified the dangers 
of any attempt to pass their borders. The name of this re- 
doubtable cacique was in fact a terror throughout the country ; 
and when Vasco Nunez looked round upon his handful of 
pale and emaciated followers, he doubted whether even the 
superiority of their weapons, and their military skill, would 
enable them to cope with Tubanania and his armies in open 
contest. He resolved, therefore, upon a perilous stratagem. 
When he made it knowm to his men, every one pressed for- 
w'ard to engage in it. Choosing seventy of the most vigorous, 
lie ordered the rest to maintain their post in the village. 

As soon as night had fallen, he departed secretly wi^his 
chosen band, and made liis way with such rapidity thi^gh 
the forests and defiles of the mountains, that he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the residence of Tubanama by the 
following evening, though at a distance of two regular days’ 
journey. 

Tliere waiting until midnight he assailed the village sud- 
denly, and captured the cacique and his whole family, in which 
were eighty females. Tubanamd lost all presence of mind, 
and wept bitterly. Tlie Jndiau 2(}lics beholding their once 
dreaded enemy thus fallen and captive, urged that he should 
be put to death, accusing him of various crimes and cruelties. 
Vasco Nufiez pretended to listen to their prayers, and gave 
orders that his captive should be tied hand and foot, and given 
to the* dogs. The cacique approached him trembling, and 
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laid his hand upon the pommel of his sword. “ Who can 
pretend,” said he, “ to strive with/one who bears this weapon, 
which can cleave a man asunder with a blow? Ever since 
thy fame has reached among these mountains have 1 reve- 
renced thy valour. Spare my life, and thou shalt have all the 
gold I can procure.” 

Vasco Nunez, whose anger was assumed, was readily paci- 
fied. As soon as the ^ay dawned, the cacique gave him 
' armlets and other jewels of gold to the value of three thousand 
crowns, and sent messengers throughout his dominions order- 
ing his subjects to aid in paying his ransom. The poor 
Indians, with their accustomed loyalty, hastened in crowds, 
bringing their golden ornaments, until in the course of three 
days they had produced an amount equal to six thousand 
crowns. This done, Vasco Nufiez set the cacique at liberty, 
bestowing on him several European trinkets, with which he 
considered himself richer than he had been with all his gold. 
Nothing would draw from him, however, the disclosure of the 
mines whence this treasure was procured. lie declared that 
it came from the territories ‘of his ncighboui’s, where gold and 
pearls were to be found in abundance; but that his lands pro- 
duced nothing of the kind. Vasco Nufiez doubted his since- 
rity, and sepretly caused the brooks and rivers in his domi- 
nions to be searched, where gold was found in such quantities, 
that he detenu ined, at a future time, to found two settlements 
in the neighbourhood. 

On parting with T\Lbanamfi, the cacique sent his son with 
the Spaniards to learn their language and religion. It is said, 

t , that the Sj)aniards carried off his eighty women ; but of 
pai-ticular fact Oviedo, i^vho writes with the papers of 
Vasco Nufiez before him, says nothing. He affirms, generally, 
however, that the Spaniards, throughout this expedition, were 
not scrupulous in their dealings with the wives and daughters 
of the Indians; and adds, that in this their commander set 
them the example.’"^ 

Having returned to the village where he had left the greater 
part of his men, Vasco Nufiez resumed his homeward march. 
His people were feeble ^d exhausted, and several of them 
sick ; so that some had to be carried and others led by the 
arms. He himself was part of the time afflicted by a fever, 
and had to be borne in a hammock on the shoulders of the 
Indians. 

♦ Oviedo, Hist. Oen., Part II. cap. 4. MS. 
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Procec’ding thus slowly and toilfully, they at length arrived 
on the northern sea- coast, at the territories of their ally, 
Comagre. The old cacique was dead, and had been succeeded 
by his son, the same intelligent youth who had first given in- 
formation of the southern sea and the kingdom of Peru. The 
young cliief, who had embraced Christianity, received them 
with great hospitality, making them presents of gold. Vasco 
Nunez gave him trinkets in return, aiyl a shirt and a soldier's 
cloak; with which, says Peter Martyr, he thought himself 
half a god among liis naked countrymen. After having reposed 
for a few days, Vasco Nunez proceeded to Ponca, where he 
heard that a ship and caravel had arrived at Darien from 
Hispaniola, with reinforcements and supplies. Hastening, 
tlicrelbre, to Coyba, the territories of his ally, Carcta, he 
embarked on the 18th of January, 1514, with twenty of his 
men, in the brigantine which he had left there, and arrived 
at Santa Maria de la Antigua, in the river of Darien, on the 
following day. All the inhabitants came forth to receive him ; 
and when they heard the news of the great southern sea, and 
of his returning from its shores laden wdlli pearls and gold, 
there were no bounds to their joy. He immediately dis- 
patched the ship and caravel to Coyba for the companions left 
behind, who brought with them the remaining booty, consist- 
ing of gold and pearls, mantles, hammocks, and other articles 
of cotton, and a great number of captives of both sexes. A 
fifth of the spoil was set apart for the crown ; the rest was 
shared, in just proportions, among those who had been in the 
expedition, and those who had remained at Darien. All were 
contented with their allotment, and elated with the pros|i|t 
of still greater gain from future enterprises. 

Thus ended one of the mo.st remarkable expeditions of the 
early discoverers. The intrepidity of Vasco Nunez in pene- 
trating, with a handful of men, far into the interior of a wild 
and mountainous country, peopled by warlike tribes; his skill 
in managing his band of rough adventurers, stimulating their 
valour, enforcing their obedience, and attaching their afiec- 
tions, show him to have possessed great qualities as a general. 
Wc are t<€d that he was alv^ys foreipost in peril, and the last 
to quit the field. He sj^ared the toils and dangers of the 
meanest of his followers, treating them with frank afiability ; 
watching, fighting, fasting, and labouring with them; visiting 
and consoling such as were sick or infirm, and dividing all 
his gains with fairness and liberality. He was chargeable at 
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times with acts of bloodshed and injustice, but it is probable 
that those were often called for as measures of safety and 
precaution ; he certainly offended less against humanity than 
most of the early discoverers ; and the unbounded amity and 
confidence reposed in him by the natives, when they became 
intimately acquainted with his character, speak strongly in 
favour of his kind treatment of them. 

The character of Vasco Nunez had, in fact, risen M'ith his 
circumstances, and now aSsumed a nobleness and grandeur 
from the discovery he had made, and the important charge it 
had devolved upon him. I^o no longer felt himself a mere 
soldier of fortune, at the head of a band of adventurers, but 
a great commander conducting an immortal enterprise. 
“ Behold,*’ says old Peter Martyr, “ Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
at once transformed from a rash royster to a politic and dis- 
creet captain and thus it is that men are often made by 
their fortunes ; that is to say, their latent qualities arc brought 
out, and shaped and strengthened Iw events, and by the 
necessity of every exertion to cope with the greatness of their 
destiny.' 

CHAPTER XV. 

Vasco N unez de Balboa now flattered himself that he 
had* made a discovery calculated to silence all his enemies at 
court, and to elevate him to the highest favour with his sove- 
reign. He wrote letters to tlie king, giving a detail of his 
expedition, and setting forth all that he had seen or heard of 
this Southern Sea, and of the rich countries upon its borders. 
Beside the royal fifths of the profits of the expedition, he 
prepa||pL a present for the sovereign, in the name of himself 
and his companions, consisting of the largest and most pre- 
cious pearls they had collected. As a trusty and intelligent 
envoy to bear these tidings, he chose Pedro de Arbolaucha, 
an old and tried friend, who had accompanied him in his toils 
and dangers, and was well acquainted with all his transactions. 

The fate of Vasco Nunez furnishes a striking instance how 
prosperity and adversity, how even life and dc^h, hang 
balanced upon a point of time, and are aflected by tli^ im- 
provement or neglect of mofiients. Unfortunately the ship 
which was to convey the messenger to S^ain lingered in port 
until the beginning of March; a delay which had a fatal 
influence on* the fortunes of Vasco Nunez. It is necessary 
here to cast an eye back upon the events which had taken 
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])hioc in Spain while he was employed in his conquests and 
discoveries. 

Tlic Bachelor Enciso had arrived in Castile full of his 
w'rongs and indignities. lie had friends at court, who aided 
him in gaining a ready hearing, and he lost not a moment in 
availing himself of it. lie declaimed eloquently upon the 
alleged usurpation of Vasco Nunez, and represented him as 
governing the colony by force and fraud. It was in vain that 
the alcalde Zamiidio, the ancient Colleague and the envoy of 
Vasco Nufiez, attempted to speak in his defence ; he was un- 
able to cope with the facts and arguments of the Bachelor, 
who was a pleader by profession, and now pleaded his own 
cause. The king determined to send a new governor to Darien, 
with power to enquire into and remedy all abuses. For this 
office he chose Don Pedro Arias Davila, commonly called 
Pedrarias.* He was a native of Segovia, who had been 
brought up in the royal household, and had distinguished him- 
self as a bravo soldier, both in the war of Granada and at the 
taking of Oran and Bugia in Africa. lie possessed those 
personal accomplishments wliich captivate the soldiery, and 
was called el Galdn^ for his gallant array and courtly demean- 
our, and el Justador, or the Titter^ for his dexterity in jousts 
and tournaments. These, it must be admitted, were not the 
qualifications most adapted for tlie government of rude and 
factious colonics in a Avildemess ; but he had an all-powerful 
friend in the Bishop Fonseca. The bishop was as thorough- 
going in patromige as in persecution. lie assured the king 
that Pedrarias had understanding equal to his valour ; that he 
was as capable of managing the affairs of peace as of war, 
and that, having been brought up in the royal household, his 
loyalty might be implicitly relied on. 

Scarcely had Don Pedrarias been appointed, when Cayzedo 
and Colmenarcs arrived on their mission from Darien, to com- 
municate the intelligence received from the son of the cacique 
Comagre, of the Southern Sea beyond the mountains, and to 
ask one thousand men to enable Vasco Nunez to make the 
discovery^ 

Thfr avarice and ambition of Ferdinand were inflamed by 
the tidings. He rewarded the bearers of the intelligence, and, 
after consulting with Bishop Fonseca, resolved to dispatch im- 
mediately a powerful armada, with twelve hundred men under 
the command of Pedrarias, to accomplish the enterprise. 

x* By the ISoglish historians he has generally been called Davila. 
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Just about this time the famous Gonsalvo Hernandez de 
Cordova, commonly called the Great Captain, was preparing 
to return to Naples, where the allies of Spain had experienced 
a signal defeat, and had craved the assistance of this renowned 
general to retrieve their fortunes. The chivalry of Spain 
thronged to enlist under the banner of Gonsalvo. The 
Spanish nobles, with their accustomed prodigality, sold or 
moi'tgaged tlioir estates to buy gorgeous armour, silks, bro- 
cades, and other articles of marti!il pomp and luxury, that 
they might figure, with becoming magnificence, in the cam- 
paigns of Italy. The armament was on the point of sailing 
for Naples with this host of proud and gallant spirits, when 
the jealous mind of Ferdinand took offence at the enthusiasm 
thus shown towards his general, and he abruptly counter- 
manded the expedition. The Spanish cavaliers were over- 
whelmed with disappointment at having their dreams of glory 
thus suddenly dispelled ; when, as if to console them, the 
enterprise of Pedrarias w^as set on foot, and opened a differ- 
ent career of adventure. The vciy idea of an unknown sea 
and splendid empire, where never Eui’opean ship had sailed 
nor foot hnd trodden, broke upon the imagination with the 
* vague wonders of an Arabian tale. Even the countries 
already known, in the vicinity of the settlement of Darien, 
were described in the usual terms of exaggeration. Gold 
was said to lie on the surface of the ground, or to be gathered 
with nets out of the brooks and rivers ; insomuch that the 
region hitherto called Terra Firma, now received the pompous 
and delusive appellation of Castilla del Oro, or Golden Castile. 

Excited by these reports, many of the youthful cavaliers, 
whoi%ad prepared for the Italian campaign, now ofiered 
themselves as volunteers to Don Pedrarias. He accepted 
their services, and appointed ScA’ille as the place of as- 
semblage. The streets of that ancient city soon swarmed 
with young and noble cavaliers splendidly arrayed, full of 
spirits, and eager for the sailing of the Indian armada. Pe- 
(hrarias, on his arrival at Seville, made a general review of his 
forces, and was embarrassed to find that the number amounted 
to three thousand. He had been limited in his firsts arma- 
ment to twelve hundred ; on representing the nature of the 
esase, however, the number was extended to fifteen hundred ; 
but through influence, enti’eaty, and stratagem, upwards of 
two thousand eventually embarked.^ Happy did he think 
* Oviedo, lib. ii. cap. 7. MS 
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himself who could in any manner, and by any means, get 
admitted on board of the squadron. Nor was this eagerness 
for the enterprise confined merely to young, and buoyant, and 
ambitious adventurers; we arc told that there were many 
covetous old men, who offered to go at their own expense, 
without seeking any pay from the king. Thus every eye was 
turned with desire to tliis squadi'on of modern argonauts, as 
it lay anchored on the bosom of the Guadalquiverf 

The pay and appointments of Don Pedrarias Davila were 
on the most liberal scale, and no expense was spared in fitting 
out the armament : for the objects of the expedition were 
colonization and conquest. Artillery and powder were pro- 
cured from Malaga. Beside the usual weapons, such as 
muskets, cross-bows, suords, pikes, lances, and Neapolitan 
targets, there was armour devised of quilted cotton, as being 
light and better adapted to the climate, and sufficiently proof 
against the weapons of the Indians ; and wooden bucklers 
from the Canary islands, to ward off the poisoned arrows of 
the Curibs. 

Santa Maria de la Antigua was, by royal ordinance, ele- 
vated into the metropolitan city of Golden Castile, and a 
Franciscan friar, named Juan de Quevedo, was appointed as 
bishop, with powers to decide in all cases of conscience. A 
number of friars were nominated to accompany him, and he 
was provided with the necessary furnitmc and vessels for a 
chapel. 

Among the various regulations made for the good of the 
infant colony, it was ordained that no lawyers should be ad- 
mitted there, it having been found at Hispaniola and else- 
where, that they were detrimental to the welfare of the settle- 
ments, by fomenting disputes and litigations. The judicial 
affairs were to be entirely confided to the Licentiate Gaspar 
de Espinosa, who was to officiate as alcalde mayor or chief 

Don Pedrarias had intended to Ictave his wife in Spain. 
Her name was Dona Ifial)ella de Bobadilla ; she was niece to 
the Marchioness de Moya, a great favourite to the late Queen 
lsabclllf( who had been insti*umen|al in persuading her royal 
mistress to patronize ColuVibus.* Her niece partook of her 

* This was the same Marchioness dc Moya, who during tho war of 
Granada, while the court and royal army were encam{)ed before Malaga, 
was mistaken for the queen by a Moorish fanatic, and had nearly fallen 
beneath his dagger. 
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high and generous nature. She refused to remain behind in 
selfish security, but declared that she would accompany her 
husband in every peril, whether by sea or land. This self- 
devotion is the more remarkable when it is considered that 
she was past tlie romantic period of youth ; and that she left 
behind her in Spain a family of four sons and four daughters. 

Don Podrarias was instructed to use gi-eat indulgence to- 
wards the people of Darken, w'ho had been the followers of 
Nicuesa, and to remit the royal tithe of all the gold they 
might have collected previous to his arrival. Towards Vasco 
Nunez de llalboa alone the royal countenance was stem and 
severe. l^cdrarias was to depose him from his assumed 
authority, and to call him to strict account befoie the alcalde 
mayor, Caspar de Espinosa, for his treatment of the Bachelor 
Enciso. 

The splendid fleet, consisting of fifteen sail, weighed anchor 
at St. Lucar on the 12th of April, 1314, and swept proudly 
out of the Guadalquivcr, thronged with chivalrous adventu- 
rers for Golden Castile. But a short time elapsed after its 
departure, when Pedro Arbolaneha arrived with the tardy 
missions of Vasco Nuiiez. Had he arrived a few days sooner, 
how different might have b<‘eu the fortune of his friend ! 

He was immediately admitted to the royal presence, where 
he announec'd the adventurous and successful expedition of 
^"asco Niin(‘z, and laid before the king the pearls and golden 
ornaments brought as the first fruits of the discovery. King 
Ferdinand listened with charmed attention to this tale of 
unknown seas and wealthy realms added to his empire. It 
filled, in fact, the imaginations of most sage and learned with 
golden dreams and anticipations of unbounded riches. Old 
Peter Martyr, who received letters from his friends in Darien, 
and communicated by word of mouth wdth those who came 
from thence, wtUcs to Leo the Tenth in exulting terms of 
this event. “ Spain,” . says he, “ will hereafter be able to 
satisfy wnth pearls the greedy appetite of such as in wanton 
pleasures are like unto Cleopatra and uEsopus; so that 
henceforth we shall neither envy nor reverence the* nice fruit- 
fulness of Trapoban or the, lied Sya. The Spania/ds will 
not need hereafter to mine and dig fqjr into the earth, nor to 
cut asunder mountains in quest of gold, but will find it plen- 
tifully, in a manner, on the upper crust of the earth, or in the 
sands of rivers dried up by the heats of summer. Certainly 
th€^ reverend antiquity obtained not so great a benefit of 
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nature, nor even aspired to the knowledge thereof, since 
never man before, from the known world, penetrated to these 
unknown regions.”’*^ 

The tidings of this discovery made all Spain resound with 
the praises of Vasco Nunez ; and» from being considered a 
lawless and desperate adventurer, he was lauded to the skies 
as a w'orthy successor to Columbus. Tlie king repented of 
the harshness of his late measures Rewards him, and orderea 
the Bishop Fonseca to devise some mode of rewarding his 
transcendant services. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

While hQnours and rewards were preparing in Europe for 
Vasco Nunez, that indefatigable commander, inspired by his 
fortunes with redoubled zeal and loftier ambition, was exercis- 
ing the paternal forethought and discretion of a patriotic 
governor over the country subjected to his rule. His most 
strenuous exertions were directed to bring the neighbourhood 
of Darien into such a state of cultivation as might render the 
settlement independent of Europe for supplies. The town 
was situated on the banks of a river, and contained upwards 
of two hundred houses and cabins. Its population amounted 
to five hundred and fifteen Europeans, all men, and fifteen 
hundred Indians, male and female. Orchards and gardens 
had been laid out, where European as well as native fruits 
and vegetables were cultivated, and already gave promise of 
future abundance, Vasco Nunez devi.scd all kinds of means 
to keep up the spirits of his people. On holidays they had 
their favourite national sports and games, and particularly 
tilting matches^ of which chivalrous amusement the Spaniards 
in those days were extravagantly fond. Sometimes h(j grati- 
fied their restless and roving habits by sending them in expe- 
ditions to various parts of the country, to acquire a knowledge 
of its resources, and to stren^hen his sway over the natives. 
He was so successful in securing the amity or exciting the awe 
of the Indian tribes, that a Spaniard might go singly about the 
land in pcri^ct safety ; while his own followers were zealous 
in theim devotion to him, both from admiration of his past 
exploits and from hopes of soon being led by him to new dis- 
coveries and conquests. * Peter Martyr, in his letter to Leo 
the Tenth, speaks in high terms of these *'old soldiers of 
Darien,” the remnants of those w^ell-tried adventurers who 
* P Martyr, decad. 3. cap. iii. Lok'a translation. 
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had followed the fortunes of Ojeda, Nicuesa, and Vasco Nunez. 
“They were hardened,” says he, “to abide all sorrows, and 
were exceedingly tolerant of labour, heat, hunger, and watch- 
ing, insomuch that they merrily make their boast that they 
havte observed a longer and sharper Lent than even your 
Holiness enjoined, since for the space of four years, their food 
has been herbs and fruits, with now and then fish, and very 
seldom flesh.”'**® 

Such were tlie hardy aiffl well-seasoned veterans that were 
under the sway of Vasco Nunez ; and the colony gave signs 
of rising in prosperity under his active and fostering manage- 
ment, when, in the mouth of June, the fleet of Don Pedrarias 
Davila arrived in the Gulf of Uraba. 

The Spanisli cavaliers who accompanied the new governor 
were eager to get on shore, and to behold the anticipated 
wonders of the land; but Pedrarias, knowing the resolute 
character of Vasco Nuilez, and the devotion of his followers, 
apprehended some difficulty in getting possession of the 
colony. Anchoring, therefore, about a league and a half 
from the settlement, he sent a messenger on shore to announce 
his arrival. The envoy, having heard so much in S])ain of 
the prowess and exploits of Vasco Nuficz and the riches of 
Golden Castile, expected, no doubt, to find a blustering war- 
rior, maintaining barbaric state in the government which he 
had usurped. Great was his astonishment therefore to find 
this . redoubtable hero a plain, unassuming man, clad in a 
cotton frock and drawers, and hempen sandals, directing and 
aiding the labour of several Indians who were thatching a 
cottage in which he resided. 

The messenger approached him respectfully, and announced 
the arrival of Don Pedrarias Davila as governor of tlie country. 

Whatever Vasco Nufiez may have felt, at this intelligence, 
he suppressed his emotions, and answered tlie messenger with 
great discretion; “Tell Don Pedrarias Davila,” said he, “ that 
he is welcome, and I congratulate him on his safe arrival, 
and am ready, with all who are here, to obey his orders.” 

The little community of rough and daring adventurers was 
in an uproar when they found a new governor had avrived. 
Some of the most zealous auliorents i>f Vasco Nuilez wore dis- 
posed to sally forth, sword in hand, and repel the inti-uder; but 
they were restrained by their more considerate chieftain, who 
prepared to receive the new governor with all due submission. 

* P. MartjT, decad. S. cap. iii. Lok’s translation. 
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Pedrarias disembarked on the SOtb of June, accompanied 
by his heroic wife, Dona Isabella; who, accordiiif^ to old 
Peter Martyr, had sustained the roarings and rages of^ the 
ocean with no less stout courage than either her husband or 
the mariners \vho had been brought up among the sm-ges of 
the sea. 

Pedrarias set out for the embryo city at the head of two 
thousand men, all well armed, lie led his wdfe by the hand, 
and on the other side of him was Vhe bishop of Darien in his 
robes ; while a brilliant train of youthful cavaliers, in glitter- 
ing armour and brocade, formed a kind of body-guard. 

All this pomp and splendour formed a striking contrast with 
the humble state of Vasco Nuiioz, who came forth unarmed, 
in simple attire, accompanied by his counsellors and a handful 
of the ‘‘ old soldiers of Daiien," scjirrod and battered, and 
gro\^’ll half wild in Indian warfare, but without weapons, and 
in garments much the worse for wear. 

Vasco Nunez saluted Don Pedrarias Davila with profound 
reverence, and promised him implicit obedience, both in his 
own name and in the name of the community. Having 
entered the town, he conducted his distinguished guests to his 
straw- thatched habitation, where he had caused a repast to 
be prepared of such cheer as his means afforded, consisting of 
roots and fruits, maize and cassava bread, with no other 
beverage than water from the river ; — a sorry palace and a 
meagre banquet in the eyes of the gay cavaliers, who had 
anticipated far other things from the usurper of Golden 
Castile. Vasco Nuftez, however, acquitted himself in his 
Immblc wigwam wdth the courtesy and Imspitality of a prince, 
and showed that the dignity of an entertainment depends 
more upon the giver than the feast. In the meantime a 
plentiful supply of European provisions was landed from the 
fleet, and a temporary abundance was diffused through the 
colony. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

On the day after his entrance into Darien, Don Pedrarias 
held a private conference with Vasco Nufiez in presence of 
the hwtorian Oviedo, who had come out from Spain as public 
lu^tory of the colony. The goveAior commenced by assuring 
him that he was instriictcd by the king to , treat him wm 
great favour and distinction, to consult him about <thc affoini 
of the colony, and to apply to him for information relative ta 
the sujTOun^ng countiy. At die same time he professed the 
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most amicable feelings on his own part, and an intention tc 
be guided by his counsels in all public measures. 

Vasco Nunez was of a frank, confiding nature, and was so 
captivated by this unexpected courtesy and kindness, that he 
threw oft' all caution and reserve, and opened his whole soul 
to the politic courtier. Pedrarias availed himself of this 
communicative mood to draw from him a minute and able 
statement in writing, detailing the circumstances of the 
colony, and the information collected respecting various parts 
of the country ; the route by which he had traversed the 
mountains ; his discovery of the South Sea ; the situation and 
reputed w’ealth of the Pearl Islands ; the rivers and ravines 
most productive of gold ; together with the names and terri- 
tories of the various caciques with whom he had made treaties. 

When Pedrarias had thus beguiled tiu* unsuspecting sol- 
dier of all the information necessary for his purposes, he 
dropped the mask, and within a few' days proclaimed a judi- 
cial scrutiny into the conduct of Vasco Nunez and his 
officers. It wais to be conducted by the Licentiate Gaspar de 
Espinosa, who had come as alcalde mayor, or chief judge. 
The Licentiate >vas an inexperienced lawyer, having but 
recently left the imiversity of Salamtinca. He appears to 
have bt>on somewhat flexible in his opinions, and prone to be 
guided or govenicd by others. At the outset of his career he 
was much under the influence of Quevedo, the bishop of 
Darien. Now, as Vasco Nuiiez knew the importance of this 
prelate in the colony, he had taken care to secure him to his 
interests by paying him the most profound deference and re- 
spect, and by giving him a share in his agricultural enter- 
prises and his schemes of traffic. In fact the good bishop 
looked upon him as one eminently calculated to promote his 
temporal prosperity, to which he was by no means insensible. 
Under the influence of the prelate, therefore, the alcalde 
commenced his investigation in the most favourable manner. 
He went largely into an examination of the discoveries of 
Vasco Nuiiez, and of the nature and extent of his various 
services. The governor was alarmed at the course which the 
inquiry was taking. If thus conducted, it would but se'i^re to 
illustrate the merits and elevate the “deputation of the man 
whom it was his interest and intent to 'ruin. To couiitcnict 
it, he immediately set on foot a secret and invidious c6ursc of 
interrogatories of the followers of Nicuesa and Ojeda, to draw 
from them testimony wlxich might support the charge against 

3 c 
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Vasco Nuilez of usurpation and tyrannical abuse of power. 
The bishop and the alcalde received information of the inqui- 
sition, carried on thus secretly, and without their sanction. 
They remonstrated wannly against it, as an infringement of 
their rights, being coadjutors in the government ; and they 
spurned the testimony of the followers of Ojeda and Nicuesa, 
as dictated and discoloured by ancient enmity. Vasco Nunez 
was therefore acquitted by them of^tlie criminal charges made 
against him, though he remained involved in difficulties from 
the suits brought against him by individuals, for losses and 
damages occasioned by his measiu-es. 

Pedrarias was incensed at this acquittal, and insisted upon 
the guilt of Vasco Nunez, which he pretended to have esta- 
blished to his conviction by his secret investigations ; and he 
oven determined to send him in chains to Spain, to be tried 
for the death of Nicuesa, and for other imputed offences. 

It was not the inclination or the interest of the bishop that 
Vasco Nunez should leave the colony ; he therefore managed 
to awaken the jealous apprehensions of the governor as to the 
effect of his proposed measure. He intimated that the arrival 
of Vasco Nufiez in Spain would be signalized by triumph 
rather than disgrace. By that time his grand discoveries 
would be blazoned to the world, and would atone for all his 
faults. He would be received with enthusiasm by the nation, 
with favour by the king, and w'ould probably be sent back to 
the colony clothed with new dignity and power. 

Pedi-arias was placed in a perplexing dilemma by these 
suggestions; his violent proceedings against Vasco Nunez 
were also in some measure restrained by the influence of his 
wife. Dona Isabel de Bobadilla, who felt a great respect and 
sympathy for the discoverer. In his perplexity, the wily 
governor adopted a middle course. He resolved to detain 
Vasco Nufiez at Darien under a cloud of imputation, which 
would gradually impair his populai’ity; while his patience 
and means would be silently consumed by protracted and 
expensive litigation. In the meantime, however, the pro- 
perty whfch had been sequestrated was restored to him. 

A^ilo Pedrarias treated Vasqo Nufiez with this severity, 
he failed not to avail himself of the plans of that able com- 
mander. The first or these was to establish a line of posts 
across the mountains between Daiien and the South Sea. It 
was his eager desire to execute this before any order should 
arrive from the king in favour of his predecessor, in order 
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that he mifi^ht have the credit of having colonized the coast, 
and Vasco Nunez, merely that of having discovered and 
visited it.* Before he could complete these arrangements, 
however, unlooked-for calamities fell upon the settlement, 
that for a time interrupted every project, and made every one 
turn his thoughts merely to his own security. 

CHi^PTER XVIII. 

The town of Darien was situated in a deep valley surrounded 
by lofty hills, which, while they kept off the breezes so 
grateful in a sultry climate, reflected and concentrated the 
rays of the sun, insomuch, that at noontide the heat was in- 
suppoi*tablc ; the river which passed it was shallow, with a 
muddy channel and bordered by marshes ; overhanging forests 
added to the general humidity, and the very soil on which the 
town was built was of such a nature, that on digging to the 
depth of a foot there would ooze forth brackish water.f 

It is not matter of surprise that a situation of this kind, iu 
a tropical climate, should be fatal to the hcaltli of Europeans. 
Many who had recently arrived were swept off speedily ; 
Pedrarias himself fell sick tund was removed, with most of his 
people, to a healthier spot on the river Corobari ; tlic malady, 
however, continued to increase. The provisions brought out 
in the ships had been partly damaged by the sea, the residue 
grew scanty, and the pcoj)lc were put upon short allowance ; 
file debility thus produced increased the ravages of disease ; 
at length the provisions were exhausted, and the hoiTors of 
absolute famine ensued. 

Every one was more or less affected by these calamities , 
even the veterans of the colony quailed beneath them ; but to 
none were they more fatal than to the crowd of youthfid ca- 
valiers who had once glittered so gaily about the streets of 
Seville, and had come out to the New World elated with the 
most sanguine expectations. From the very raoinent of their 
landing they had been disheartened at the savage scenes 
around them, and disgusted with the squalid life they were 
doomed to lead. They shrunk with disdain from tte IjiJ^ours 
with which alone wealth wa« to be jyocured in this land of 
gold and pearls, and were impatient of fthe humble exertions 
necessary for the maintenance of existence. As the famine 
increased their case became desperate, for they were unable 
to help themselves, and their nink and dignity commanded 
* Oviedo, Hist lad., p. 2. cap. viiL t Peter Martyr, decad. iii. cap. <S. 
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neither deference nor aid at a time when common misery 
xnade every one selfish. Many of them, who had mortgaged 
©states in Spain to ht themselves out sumptuously for their 
Italian campaign, now perislied for lack of food. Some would 
be seen bartering a robe of crimson silk, or some garment of 
rich brocade, for a pound of Indian bread or European 
biscuit ; others sought to satisfy the cravings of hunger with 
the herbs and roots of the field, andconc of the principal cava- 
liers absolutely expired of hunger in the public streets. 

In this wretched way, and in the short space of one month, 
])erished seven hunchvd of the little army of youthful and 
buoyant spirits who had embarked with Pedrarias. The 
bodies of some remained for a day or two without sepulture, 
their friends not having sufficient strength to bury them. 
Enable to remedy the evil, Pedrarias gave pennission for his 
men to flee from it. A ship-load of starving adventurers dc- 
jiurted for Cuba, where some of them joined the standard of 
biego Velasquez, who was colonizing that island ; others 
raad(‘ their way back to Spain, where they arrived broken in 
health, in spirits, and in fortune, 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The departure of so many hungiy mouths was some tem- 
jjorary relief to the colony, iind Pedrarias, having recovered 
from his malady, bestiiTcd himself to send expeditions in 
vai’ious directions for the purpose of foraging the country and 
collecting treasure. 

These expeditions, however, were intrusted to his own 
favourites and partisans, while Vasco Nunez, the man most 
competent to carry them into effect, remained idle and neg- 
lected. A judicial inquiry, tardily carried on, overshadowed 
him, and though it substantiated nothing, served to embarrass 
his actions, to cool his friends, and to give him the air of a 
public; delinquent. Indeed to the other evils of the colony 
w'as now' added that of excessive litigation, arising out of the 
disputes concerning the government of Vasco Nufiez, aiid 
which increased to such a degree, that, according to the 
repoft of the alcalde Espjnosa, if Ijie lawsuits should be divided 
among the people, at, least forty w’ould fall to each man’s 
share.* This, too, was in a colony into which the govern- 
inent had commanded that no lawyer should bo admitted ! 

* Herrera, decad. ii, lib. i. cap. 1. 
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Wearied t'lnd irritated by the check given to his favourite 
enteri)rises, and confident of the ultimate a])probation of the 
king, Vasco Nunez determined to take his fortunes in his own 
hands, and to prosecute in secret his grand project of ex- 
ploring the regions beyond the mountains. For this pui-pose, 
he privatidy dispatched one Andres Garabito to Cuba to enlist 
men, and make provisions for an expedition across the isthmus, 
from Nombre dc Dios, a^d for the founding a colony on the 
shores of the Southern Ocean, whence he proposed to extend 
his discoveries by sea and land. 

While Vasco Nunez awaited the return of Garabito, he had 
the mortification of beholding \*arious of his colonizing plans 
pursued and marred by l^edrariiis. Among other enterprises 
the governor dispatched his licutenant-gon(‘ral, Juan do Ayora, 
at the head of four hmidrcd men, to visit the provinces of 
those caciques with whom Vasco Nunez had sojourned and 
made treaties on his expedition to the Southern Sea. Ayora 
partook of the rash and domineering spirit of Pedrarias, and 
harassed and devastated the countries which he pretended to 
explore. He was received with amity and confidence by 
various caciques wdio had formed treaties with Vasco Nunez, 
but he repaid their hospitality with the basest ingratitude, 
seizing upon their property, taking from them their wives and 
daughters, and often toituring them to make them reveal 
their hidden or supposed treasures. Among those treated 
with this perfidy, we grieve to enumerate the youthful cacique 
who first gave Vasco Nunez infonnation of the sea beyond the 
mountains. 

The enormities of Ayora and of other ca})tains of Pedrarias 
produced the usual effect ; the natives were roused to des- 
perate resistance; caciques, who had been faithful friends, 
were converted into furious enemies, and tjie expedition endec 
in disappointment and disaster. 

The adherents of Vasco Nunez did not fail to contrast these 
disastrous enterprises with those which had been conducted 
with so much glory and advantage by tlicir favourite com- 
mander, and their sneers and reproaches had such an effect 
upon the jealous and iiTitable disposition of Pedraria!>, that 
he determined to employ tneir idol ♦in a service likely to be 
attended with defeat, and to impair* liis popularity. None 
seemed more fitting for the purpose than an expedition to 
Dobayba, where he had once already attempted in vain to 
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penetrate, and where so many of his followers had fallen vic- 
tims to the stratagems and assaults of the natives. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The rich mines of Dobayba, and the treasures of its golden 
temple, had continued a favourite theme with the Spanish 
adventurers. It wms ascertained that Vasco Nutiez had 
stopped short of the calthy region on his former expedition, 
and had mistaken a frontier village Ifor the residence of the 
cacique. The enterprise of the temple was, therefore, still to 
be achieved, and it was solicited by several of the cavaliers in 
the train of Pedrarias, with all the chivalrous ardour of that 
romantic age. Indeed common report had invested the en- 
terprise with difficulties and danger sufficient to stimulate the 
ambition of the keenest seeker of adventure. The savages 
wlio inhabited that part of the country were courageous and 
adroit ; they fought by water as well as by land, forming 
ambuscades with their canoes in the bays and rivers. The 
country was intersected by dreary fens and morasses, infested 
by all kinds of reptiles. Clouds of gnats and musquitoes filled 
the air; there were large bats also, supposed to have the 
baneful properties of the vampire ; alligators lurked in the 
waters, and the gloomy recesses of the fens ’were said to be 
the dens of dragons ! 

Resides these objects of terror, both true and fabulous, the 
old historian, Peter Martyr, makes mention of another mon- 
strous animal, said to infest tliis golden region, and which 
deserves to be cited, as sho^ving the imaginary dangers with. 
which the active minds of the discoverers peopled the micx- 
plored wilderness around them. 

According to the talcs of the Indians, there had occurred, 
shortly before the arrival of the Spaniards, a violent tempest, 
or rather hurncane in the neighbourhood of Dobayba, which 
demolished houses, tore up trees by the roots, and laid waste 
whole forests. When the tempest bad subsided, and the 
aftrighted inhabitants ventured to look abroad, they found 
that t>vo monstrous animals had been brought into the country 
by thft. hurricane. According to their accounts they were not 
unlike tlie ancient hai-pids, and one being smaller than the 
other was supposed to be its young. They had the faces of 
women, with the claws and wings of eagles, and were of such 
* P. 3Iartyr. 
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prodigious size that the very boughs of the trees ou which 
they alighted broke beneath them. ITiey would swoop down 
and carry off a man as a hawk would bear off a chicken, 
flying with him to the lops of the mountains, where they 
would tear him in pieces and devour him. For some time 
they were the scourge and terror of the land, until the Indians 
succeeded in killing the old one by stratagem, and hanging 
her on their long spears, bore her through all the towns to 
assuage tlic alarm of the inhabitants. The younger harpy, 
says the Indian tradition, was never seen afterwards.* 

Such were some of the perils, true and fabulous, with which 
ihe land of Dobayba was said to abound ; and, in fact, the 
very Indians had such a dread of its dark and dismal mo- 
rasses, that, in their journeyings they carefully avoided them, 
preferring the circuitous and rugged paths of the mountains. 

Several of the youthful cavaliers, as has been observed, 
were stimulated rather than deterred by these dangers, and 
contended for the honour of the expedition ; but Pedrai-ias se- 
lected his rival for the tiisk, hoping, as has been liinted, that 
it would involve him in disgrace. Vasco Nufiez prom])tly ac. 
cepted the enterprise, for his pride was concerned in its suc- 
cess. Two hundred resolute men w ere given to him for the 
purpose ; but his satisfaction was diminished wdien he found 
that Luis Carillo, an officer of Pedrarias, who had failed in a 
perilous enterjjriso, w'as associated w’ith him in the command. 

Few particulars remain to us of the events of this affair. 
They embaikod in a fleet of canoes, and, traversing the gulf, 
arrived at the river which flowed dowui from the region ot 
Dobayba. They were not destined, however, to achieve the 
enterprise of the golden temple. As they” w’ore proceeding 
rather confidently and unguardedly up the river, they were 
surprised and surrounded by a swarm of canoes, filled wdth 
armed savages, which darted out from lurking places along 
the shores. Some of the Indians assailed them with lances, 
others wdtli a cloud of aiTOws, while some, plunging into the 
water, endeavoured to overturn their canoes. In this wuy 
onc-balf of the Spaniards were killed or di-owii^d. Among 
the number fell Luis Carillo, pierced through the brcf^gt by an 
Indian lance. Vasco NiAez himEielf was wounded, and had 
great difficulty in escaping to the shore with the residue of 
his forces. 

The Indians pursued him, and kept up a skirmishing attack, 
* P. Martyr, dccad. vii. cap 10. 
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but he boat them off until the night, when he silently 
abandoned the shore of the river, and directed his retreat 
towards Darien. It is easier to imagine than to describe the 
toils, and dangers, and horrors winch beset him and thet i-em- 
nant of his men as they traversed rugged mountains, or 
struggled through the fearful morasses of which they had 
heard such terrific tales. At length they succeeded in reach- 
ing the settlement of Darien. 

The partisans of Pcdiuriaa exulted in seeing Vasco Nunez 
return thus foiled and wounded, and taunted his adherents 
with their previous boastings. The latter, however, laid all 
the blame upon the unfortunate Carillo. “Vasco Nunez,” 
said they, “ had always absolute command in his former enter- 
prises, but in this he has been embarrassed by an associate, 
llad tlio expedition been confided to him alone, tlic event had 
been far different.” 

CHAPTER XXL— [1515.] 

About this time dispatches anived from Spain which 
promis('d to give a new turn to the fortunes of ^’’asco Nunez 
and to the general affiiirs of the colony. 'J’hey weie written 
after the tidings of the discovery of the South Sea, and the 
subjugation of so many important provinces of the Isthmus. 
In a letter addres.scd to Vasco Nunez, the king expressed his 
high sense of his merits and services, and constituted him 
Adelantado of the Semth Sea, and Governor of the provinces 
of Panama and Coyba, though subordinate to the general 
command of I’edrarias. A letter was likewise written by the 
king to Pedrarias, informing him of this appointment, and 
ordering him to consult Vasco Nuiiez on all public affairs of 
importance. This >vas a humiliating blow to the pride and 
consecpience of Pedrarias, but he hoped to parry it. In the mean- 
time, as all letters from Spain were first delivered into his hands, 
he withhold that intended for Vasco Nunez, until he should de- 
termine w’^hat course of conduct to adopt. The latter, how- 
ever, heard of the circumstance, as did his friend the Bishop 
of Darien. Jhe prelate made loud complaints of this interrup- 
tion of^ the royal correspondence, which he denounced, even 
from the pulpit, as an outtage upoA ‘the rights of tlie subject, 
and an act of disobedience to the sovereign. 

Upon this the governor called a council of his public officers ; 
and, after imj>arting the contents of his letter, requested their 
opinion as to the propriety of investing Vasco Nunez with the 
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dignities thus granted to him. The alcalde mayor, Espinosa, 
had left tlie party of the bishop, and was now devoted to* the 
governor, lie insisted, vehemently, that the offices ought in 
no wise to be given to Vasco Nunez, until the king should be 
informed of the result of the inquest still going on against 
him. In this he was warmly supported by the treasurer and 
the accountant. The bishop replied, indignantly, that it was 
presumptuous and disloy^ in them to dispute the commands 
of the king, and to interfere with the rewards conscientiously 
given by him to a meritorious subject. In this vray, he added, 
they were defeating, by their passions, the grateful intentions 
of their sovereign. The governor was overawed by the honest 
warmth of the bishop, and professed to accord with him in 
opinion. The council lasted until midnight; and it was 
finally agreed that the titles and dignities should be conferred 
on Vasco Nuiicz on the following day.’*^ 

Pedrai-ias and his officers reflected, however, that if the 
jurisdiction implied by these titles were absolutely vested in 
Vasco Nunez, the government of Darien and Castilla del Oro 
would virtually be reduced to a trifling matter ; they resolved, 
therefore, to ado])t a middle course ; to grant him the empty 
titles, but to make him give seem-ity not to enter upon the 
actual government of the territories in question, until Pedra- 
rias sliould give him permission. The bishop and Vasco 
Nunez assented to this anungement; satisfied, for the 
pre.scnt, with securing the titles, and trusting to the course of 
events to get dominion over the territories.f 

The new honours of Vasco Nunez were now promulgated to 
the world, and he was every where addressed by the title of 
Adelantado. 1 1 is old friends lifted up their heads with exulta- 
tion, and new adherents flocked to his standard. Parties 
began to form for him and for Pedrarias ; for it was deemed 
impossible tliey could continue long in harmony. 

ITie jealousy of the governor was excited by these circum- 
stances ; and lie regarded the newly-created Adelantado as a 
dangerous rival and an insidious foe. Just at this critical 
juncture, Andres Garabito, the agent of Vasco NufiPz, arrived 
on the coast in a vessel whi(jji he had procured at Cubiif and 
freighted with arms and ammunitiofi, and seventy resolute 

* Oviedo, part ii. cap. 9, MS. Oviedo, the historian, was present at 
this consultation, and says that he wrote down the opinions given on 
occasion, which the parties signed with their proper hands. 

t Idem. 
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men, for the secret expedition to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. He anchored six leagues from the harbour, and sent 
word privately to Vasco Nunez of his arrival. 

Information was immediately carried to l^edrarias, that a 
mysterious vessel, full of armed men, was hovering on the 
coast, and holding secret communication with his rival. The 
suspicious temper of the governor immediately took the 
alarm. He fancied some treasonable plot against his autho- 
rity ; his passions mingled with his fears ; and, in the first 
burst of his fury, he ordered that Vasco Nunez should be 
seized and coi» fined in a wooden cage. The Bishop of Darien 
interposed in time to prevent an indignity which it might 
have been imjiossible to expiate. He prevailed upon the 
passionate gON crnor, not merely to retract the order respecting 
the cage, but to examine the whole matter with coolness and 
deliberation. Tlie result proved that his suspicions had been 
erroneous ; and that the armament had been set on foot with- 
out any treasonable intent. Vasco Nunez was therefore set 
at liberty, after having agreed to certain precautionary con- 
ditions ; but he remained cast down in spirit and impoverished 
in fortime, by the harassing measures of Pedraiias. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

The Bishop of Darien, encouraged by the success of his 
intercession, endeavoured to persuade the governor to permit 
the departure of Vasco Nunez on his expedition to the South 
Sea. The jealousy of Pedrarias, however, was too sti’ong to 
allow him to listen to vSuch counsel. He was aw^arc of the 
importance of the expedition, and w^as anxious that the l^earl 
Islands should be explored, which promised such abundant 
treasures ; but he feared to increase the popuhu’ity of Vasco 
Nunez, by adding such an enterprise to the number of his 
achievements. Pedrarias, tlierefore, set on foot an expedition, 
consisting of sixty men, but gave the command to one of his 
own relations, named Gaspar Morales. The latter was ac- 
companied by Francisco Pizarro, who had already been to 
those parts in the train of Vasco Nunez, and who soon rose to 
inifioHancc in the present ente^rprise by his fierce courage 
and domineering gcniui^ 

A brief notice of the principal incidents of this expedition 
is all that is necessary for the present nan'ation. 

Morales and Pizarro traversed the mountains of the isthmus 
by a shorter and more expeditious route than that which had 
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been taken by Vasco Nunez, and arrived on the shores of the 
South Sea at the tenitories of a cjiciquc named Tutibra, by 
whom they were amicably entertained. Their great object 
was to visit the Pearl Islands : the cacique, however, had but 
four canoes, wliich were insufficient to contain their whole 
party. One half of their number, therefore, remained at the 
village of Tutibra, under the command of a captain named 
Peii^osa ; the residue qpibarked in the canoes with Morales 
and Pizarro. After a stormy and perilous voyage, they 
landed on one of the smaller islands, where they had some 
skirmishing with the natives, and thence made their way to 
the principal island of the archipelago, to which, from the 
report of its great pearl fishery, Vasco Nunez had given the 
name of Isla llica. 

The cacique of this ‘island had long been the teiror of the 
neighbouring coasts, invading the main-land with fleets of 
canoes, and carrying the inhabitants into captivity. His re- 
ception of the Spaniards was worthy of his fame. Four times 
did ho sally forth to defend his territory, and as often was lie 
repulsed with great slaughter. His -warriors Avere OA'cr- 
whdmcd Avitli teiror at the fire-arms of the Spaniards, and at 
their ferocious bloodhounds. Finding all resistance unavail- 
ing, the cacique was at length compelled to sue for peace. 
His prayers being granted, he received the conquerors into 
his habitation, Avhich Avas well built and of immense size. 
Here he brought them as a peace-offering a basket curiously 
Avrought, and filled Avith pearls of gi*eat beauty. Among 
these were tAvo of extraordinary size and value. One weighed 
twenty-fiA'c carats ; the other was of the size of a Muscadine 
pear, weighing upwards of three drachms, and of oriental 
colour and lustre. The cacique considered himself more than 
repaid by a present of hatchets, beads, and haAvks’ -bells: and, 
on the Spaniards smiling at his joy, observed, “ These things 
I can turn to useful purposes, but of Avhat value are those 
pearls to me?’* 

Finding, however, that these baubles were precious in the 
eyes of the Spaniards, he took Morales and .Pi:terro to the 
summit of a Avoodon toAA'c^ commanding an unboundet^ pros- 
pect. “ Behold before you,’’ said lift, the infinite sea, which 
extends even beyond the sunbeams. As to these islands^ 
which lie to the right and left, they are all subject to my 
SAvay. They possess but little gold, but tlic deep places of 
the sea around them are full of pearls. Continue to be my 
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friends, and you shall have as many as you desire; for I 
value your friendship more than pearls, and, as far as in me 
lies, will never forfeit it.'* , 

He then pointed to the mfiin-land, where it stretched away 
towards the east, mountain beyond mountain, until the sum- 
mit of the last faded in the distance, and was sem cely seen 
above the watery liorizon. In that direction; he said, there 
lay a vast country of inexhaustible riches, inhabited by a 
mighty nation, lie went on to repeat the vague but wonder- 
ful rumours which the Spaniards had frequently heard about 
the great kingdom of Peru. Pizarro listened greedily to his 
words, and while his eye followed the finger of the cacique, 
as it ranged along the line of a shadowy coast, his daring 
mind kindled with the thought of seeking this golden empire 
beyond the waters.’*^ 

Before leaving the island, the two captains impressed the 
cacique with so great an idea of the power of the King of 
Castile, that he agreed to become his vassal, and to render 
him an annual tribute of one lmndi*ed pounds’ weight of 
pearls. 

The party having returned in safety to the main-land, 
though to a different place from that where they had em- 
barked, Caspar Morales sent his relation, Bernardo Morales, 
with ten men in quest of Penalosa and his companions, who 
had remained in the village of Tutibra. 

Unfortunately for the Spaniards, during the absence of the 
commanders, this Penalosa had so exasperated the natives by 
his misconduct, that a conspiracy had been formed by the 
caciques along the coast to massacre the whole of the stran- 
gers, when the party should return from the islands. 

Bernardo Morales and his companions, on their way in 
quest of Penalosa, put up for the night in the village of a 
cacique named Chuchama, who was one of the conspirators. 
They were entertained with pretended hospitality. In the 
dead of the night, however, the house in which they were 
sleeping was wrapped in ffanies, and most of them were 
destroyed. Chuchama then prepared with his confederates 
to attek the main body of the Sppiiards who remained with 
Morales and Pizarro. 

Fortunately for the latter, there was among the Indians 
Vho had accompanied them to the islands a cacique named 
Cliinicd, who was in secret correspondence with the conspi- 

* He];i'Gra, dccad. ii. lib. i. cap. 4. P. Martyjr, decad. iii. cap. 10. 
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riitors. Some circumstjviccs in his conduct excited their sus- 
picious ; they put him to the torture, and drew from him a 
relation of the massacre of their companions, and of the attack 
with which they were menaced. 

Morales and Pizarro were at first appalled by the over- 
whelming- danger which surrounded them. Concealing their 
agitation, however, they compelled Chimed to send a message 
to each of the confederate caciques, inviting him to a secret 
confci cncc, under pretence of giving him imjiortant informa- 
tion. The caciques came at die summons: they were thus 
taken one by one to the number of eighteen, and put in 
chains. .lust at this juncture Pehalosa arrived -wdth the 
thirty men who had remained with him at Tutibra. 
Their arrival was hailed with joy by their comrades, who had 
given them up for lost. Kneouraged by this unexpected rein- 
forcement, the Spaniards now attacked by surprise the main 
body of confederate Indians, who, being ignorant of the dis- 
covery of their plot, and capture of their caciques, were await- 
ing the return of the latter in a state of negligent security. 

Pizarro led the van, and set iqion the enemy at daybreak 
ivith the old Spanish ^var-cry of Santiago! It was a slaughter 
rather than a battle, for the Indians ^vere unprepared for 
resistance. Poforo sunrise seven hundred lay dead upon the 
field. Peturning from the massacre, the commanders doomed 
the caciques who were in chains to be torn in pieces by the 
bloodhounds ; nor was even Chimed spared from this sangui- 
nary septcncc. Notwithstanding this bloody revenge, the 
vindictive spirit of the commanders was still unappeased, and 
they set off to surprise the village of a cacique named Bird, 
who dwelt on the eastern side of the Gulf of St. ]\Iichael. 
lie was famed for valour and for cruelty : his dwelling was 
siHrounded by the weapons and other trophies of those whom 
he had vanquished ; and he was said never to give quarter. 

'fhe Spaniards assailed his village before daybreak with fire 
and sword, and made dreadful havoc. Bird escaped from his 
burning habitation, rallied his people, kept up a galling fight 
throughout the greater part of that day, and handled the 
Spaniards so roughly, that, when he drew off at nighty they 
did not venture to pursue Him, but :ieturned right gladly from 
his territory. According to some of the Spanish writers, the 
kingdom of Peru derived its name from this warlike cacique, 
through a blunder of the early discoverers: the assertion, 
however, is believed to be eiToneous. 
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The Spaniards had pushed their bloody revenge to an ex- 
treme, and were now doomed to suffer from the recoil. In 
the fury of their passions, they had forgotten that they were 
but a handful of men surrounded by sfivage nations, lietum- 
ing wearied and disheartened from the battle with Biru, they 
were waylaid and assaulted by a host of Indians led on by the 
son of Chimed. A javelin from his hand pierced one of the 
Spaniards through the breast, and came out between the 
shovdders ; several others were w^ounded, and the remainder 
were harrassed by a galling fire kept up from among rocks 
and bushes. 

Dismayed at the implacable vengeance they had aroused, 
the Spaniards hastened to abandon these hostile shores and 
make the best of their way back to Darien. The Indians, 
however, were not to be appeased by the more departure of 
the intruders. They followed them perse veringly for seven 
days, hanging on their skirts, and harassing them by conti- 
nual alarms. Morales and Pizarro, seeing the obstinacy of 
their pursuit, endeavoured to gain a march upon them by stra- 
tagem. Making large tires as usual one night about the place 
of tlieir encampment, they left them burning to deceive the 
enemy wliile they made a mpid retreat. Among their number 
w’as one poor fellow named Velasquez, who was so gi’icvously 
wounded that he could not walk. Unable to accompany his 
countrymen in their flight, and dreading to fall into the mer- 
ciless hands of the savages, he determined to hang himself, 
nor could the prayers Jind even tears of his comrades dissuade 
him from liis purpose. 

The stratagem of the Spaniards, however, was unavailing. 
Their retreat was perceived, and at daybreak, to their dismay, 
they found themselves surrounded by three squadrons of 
savages. Unable, in their haggard state, to make head 
against so many foes, they remained drawn up all day on the 
defensive, some watching while others reposed. At night 
they lit their fires and again attempted to make a secret 
retreat. The Indians, however, were as usual on their traces, 
and wounded several with arrows. Thus pressed and goaded, 
the Spaniards became desperate,^ and fought like madmen, 
mshing upon the vciy darts of the enemy. 

Morales now resorted to an inhumsin and fruitless expedient 
to retard his pursuers. He caused several Indian prisoners 
to be slain, hoping that their friends would stop to lament 
over them; but the sight of their mangled bodies on^y 
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increased the fury of the savages and the obstinacy of their 
pursuit. 

For nine days were the Spaniards Imnted in this manner 
about the woods and mountains, the swamps and fens, wan- 
dering they knew not whither, and returning upon their 
steps, until, to their dismay, they found themselves in the 
very place where, several days previously, they had been sur- 
rounded by the three squadrons. 

Many now despaired of ever escaping with life from this 
trackless wilderness, thus texjming with deadly foes. It was 
with difficulty their commanders could rally their spirits, and 
encourage them to persevere. Entering a thick forest, they 
were again assailed by a band of Indians, but despair and 
fury gave them strength : they fought like wild beasts rather 
than like men, and routed the foe with dreadful carnage. 
They had hoped to gain a breathing time by this victory, but 
a new distress attended them. They got cnbingled in one of 
those deep and dismal marshes which abound on those coasts, 
and in which the wanderer is often drowned or suffocated. 
For a whole day they toiled through brake, and bramble, and 
miry fen, with the water reaching to their girdles. At length 
they extricated themselves from the swamp, and arrived at 
the sea-shore. The tide was out, but was about to return, 
and on this coast it rises rapidly to a great height. Fearing 
to be ( ver whelmed by the rising surf, they hastened to climb 
a rock out of reach of the swelling waters. Here they threw 
themselves on the earth panting with fatigue and abandoned 
to despair. A savage wilderness, filled with still more savage 
foes, was on one side, on the other the roaring sea. How 
were they to extricate themselves from these surromiding 
perils ? While reflecting on their desperate situation, they 
heard the voices of Indians. On looking cautiously round, 
they behold four canoes entering a neighbouring creek. A 
party was immediately despatched who came upon the savages 
by surprise, drove them into the woods, and seized upon the 
canoes. In these frail barks, the Spaniards escaped from their 
perilous neighbourhood, and, traversing the Qulf of St. 
Michael, landed in a less hostile part, whence they set^ out a 
second time across the mofintains. j 

It is needless to recount the other hardships they endured, 
and their further conflicts with the Indians; suffice it to say, 
after a scries of almost incredible sufferings and disasters, 
they at length arrived in a battered and emaciated condition 
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at Darien. Tliroughout all their toils and troubles, however, 
they had managed to preserve a part of tlie treasure gained 
in the islands ; especially the pearls given them by the cacique 
of Isla Kica. Ihesc were objects of universal admiration. 
One of them ^vas ])ut up at auction, and bought by Pedrarias, 
and was afterwards presented by his wife Dona Isabella do 
Bobadilla to the empress, who, in return, gave her four thou- 
sand ducats.* 

Such was the cupidity of the colonists, that the sight of 
these pearls and the reputed wealth of the islands of the 
Southern Sea, and the kingdoms on its borders, made far 
greater impression on the public mind, than the tale told 
by the adventurers of the horrors they had past ; and every 
one was eager to seek these wealthy regions beyond tlie 
mountains. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

In narrating the preceding expedition of Morales and Pi- 
zarro, wc have been tempted into what may almost be deemed 
an episode, though it sers'cs to place in a proper light the 
lui’king difficulties and dangers which beset the exp(*ditions 
oi Vasco Nuficz to the same regions, and his superior pru- 
dence and management in avoiding them. It is not the 
object of this narrative, however, to record the general events 
of the colony under the administration of Don Pedrarias 
Davila. Wc refrain, therefore, from detailing various expe- 
ditions set on foot by him to explore and subjugate the sur- 
rounding country; and which, being ignorantly or rashly 
conducted, too often ended in misfortune and disgi-acc. One 
of these \vas to the province of Zonu, Avherc gold was sup- 
posed to be taken in the rivers in nets; and where the 
Bachelor Enciso once undertook to invade the sepulchres. 
A captain, named Francisco Becerra, penetrated into this 
country at the head of one hundred and eighty men, well 
armed and equipped, and provided w'ith tlu’ee pieces of artil- 
lery; but neilher the commander nor any of his men returned. 
An Indian boy w^ho accompanied them was the only one who 
escaped, aij.d told the dismal talc of their having fallen vic- 
tims tp the assaults, and stratagems, and poisoned arrows of 
the Indians. c * 

Another hand was defeated by Tubanama, the ferocious 
cacique of the mountains, who bore as his banners the bloody 
shirts of Spaniards slain in former battles. In fine, the colony 
* Herrera, Hist, Ind. decad. ii. lib. i. cap. 4. 
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became so weakened by these repeated losses, and the savages 
so emboldened by success, that the latter beleaguered it %vith 
their forces, hai-assed it by assaults and ambuscades, and re- 
duced it to great extremity. Such was the alarm in Darien, 
says the Jlishop Las Casas, that the people feared to be burnt 
m their house's. They kept a watchful eye upon the moun- 
tains, tlie plains, and the very branches of the trees. Their 
imaginations were infected by their fears. If they looked 
towards the land, the long waving grass of the Savannas 
appeared to them to be? moving hosts of Indians. If they 
looked towards the sea, they fancied they beheld fleets of 
canoes in the distance. Pedrarias cndeavouied to prevent 
all rumours from abroad that might increase this fevered state 
of alarm ; at the same time he ordered the smelting-house to 
be closed, wliicli was never done but in time of war. ITiis 
was done at tlie suggestion of the bishop, who caused prayers 
to be ])ut up, and fasts proclaimed, to avert the impending 
calamities. 

While Pedi'arias was harassed and perplexed by these com- 
plicated evils, he was haunted by continual apprehensions of 
the ultimate ascendancy of Vasco Nufiez. He knew him to 
be beloved by tlio people, and befriended by the bishop; and 
he had received proofs that his services were highly appre- 
ciated by the king. He knew also that representations had 
been sent home by him and his pai’tisans, of the evils and 
abuses of the colony under the present rule, and of the 
necessity of a more active and efficient governor. He dreaded 
lest these representations should ultimately succeed; that he 
should oi: nnturmiinea m tne royal favour, and Vasco Nunez 
be elevated upon his ruins. 

The politic bishop perceived the uneasy state of the gover- 
nor s mind, and endeavoured, by means of his apprehensions, 
to effect that reconciliation ■which he had sought in vain to 
])roduce through more generous motives. He represented to 
him that his treament of Vasco Nunez >vas odious in the eyes 
of the people, and must eventually draw on him tlie dis- 
pleasure .of liis sovereign. “But why persist,” Added he, 
in driving a man to bocopic yoiu* deadliest enemy, udiom 
you may grapphj to your side as yobr firmest friend? You 
have several (laughters — give him one in marriage; you uill 
then have for a son-in-law a man of merit and i)opularity, 
who is a hidalgo by birth, and a favourite of the king. You 
ui'C advanced in life and infirm; he is in the prime and 

3 D ' 
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vigour of his days, and possessed of great activity. You caa 
make him your lieutenant; and while you repose from your 
toils, he can cany on the affairs of the colony with spirit and 
enterprise; and all his achievements will redound to the 
advancement of your family and the splendour of your ad- 
ministration.” 

The governor and liis lady were won by the eloquence of 
the bishop, and readily listened to }iis suggestion ; and Vasco 
Nunez Vas but loo happy to effect a reconciliation on such 
flattering terms. Written articles were accordingly drawn up 
and exchanged, contracting a marriage between him and the 
eldest daughter of Pedrarias. The young lady wns then in 
Spain, but was to be sent for, and the nuptials were to be cele- 
brated on her arrival at Darien. 

Having thus fulfilled his office of peace-maker, and settled, 
as he supposed, all feuds and jealousies on the sure and per- 
manent foundation of family alliance, the worthy bishop 
departed shortly afterwards for Spain. 

CHAPTEll XXIV.— [1516.] 

Beiiolti Vasco Nunez once more in the high career of 
prosperity! His most implacable enemy had suddenly been 
converted into his dearest friend; for the governor, now that 
he looked upon him as his son-in-law, loaded him with 
favours. Above all, he authorized him to build brigantines 
and make all the necesssaiy preparations for his long-desired 
expedition to exiilore the Southern Ocean. The place ap- 
pointed for these purposes was the port of Careta, situated to 
the west of Darien; whence there was supposed to be the 
most convenient route across the mountains. A town called 
Ada had been founded at this port; and the fortress was 
already erected, of which Lope de Olano was alcalde; Vasco 
Nunez was now empowered to continue the building of the 
town. Two hundred men were placed under his command, 
to aid him in carrying his plans into execution, and a sum of 
money was advanced to him out of the royal treasury. His 
supply of funds, however, was not sufficient; but he received 
assfetancG from a private sou^e. There was a notary at 
Darien, Hernando de Arguello, a man of some consequence 
in the community, and who had been one of the most furious 
opponents of the unfortunate Nicuesa. He had amassed con- 
siderable property, and now embarked a great part of it in 
the proposed enterprise, on condition, no doubt, of sharing 
largely in its anticipated profits. 
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On arrivinf^ at Ada, Vasco Nuficz set to work to prepare 
the materials of four brigantines to be launched into the 
South Sea. The limber was felled on the Atlantic seaboard; 
and was tlioii, with the anchors and rigging, transported 
across tlio lofty ridge of mountains to the opposite shores of 
the Isthmus. Several Spaniards, thirty Negroes, and a great 
number of Indians were employed for the purpose. They 
had no other roads b<!t Indian paths, straggling through 
almost impervious forests, across torrents, and up rugged 
defiles, broken by rocks and i)recipices. In this way they 
toiled like ants up the mountains, with their ponderous 
burthens, under the scorching rays of a tropical sun. Many 
of the poor Indians sank by the way and perished under this 
stupendous task. The Spaniards and Negi-oes, being of hardier 
constitutions, were better able to cope with the incredible 
hardships to which they were subjected. On the summit of 
the mountains a house had been provided for their temporary 
repose. After remaining here a little time to refresh them- 
selvesj^and gain strength, they renewed their labours, descend- 
ing the opposite side of the mountains until they reached the 
navigable part of a river, which they called the Balsas, and 
which flowed into the Pacific. 

Much time and trouble, and many lives were expended on 
this arduous undertaking, before they had transported to the 
river sufticient timber for two brigantines ; while the timber 
for the other two, and the rigging and munitions for the 
whole, yet remained to be brought. To add to their difficul- 
ties, they had scarcely begun to work upon the timber before 
they discovered that it w’as totally useless, being subject to 
the ravages of the worms from having been cut in the vicinity 
of salt water. They were obliged, therefore, to begin anew , 
and fell trees on the border of the river. 

Vasco Nuficz maiiitiiincd his patience and perseverance, 
and displayed admirable management under these delays and 
difficulties. Their supply of food being scanty, he divided 
his people, Spaniards, Negroes, and Indians, into tlyee bands: 
one was to cut and saw tlie wood, another to bring the rigging 
^d iron- work from Acla, v\€iich was* twenty-two leagues dis- 
tant; and the third to forage the neighbouring country for 
pro^dsions. 

Scarcely was the timber felled and shaped for use when the 
rains set in, and the river swelled and overflowed its banks 
BO suddenly, that the workmen barely escaped with their lives, 

3 D 2 
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by clambering into tret's; while the wood on which they had 
been Avorking was either bui*ied in sand or slime, or swe])t 
away by the raging torrent. Famine Avas soon added to their 
other distresses. The foraging party did not return with 
food; and the s^Ycllillg of the riA^er cut them off from that 
]mrt of the country Avhence they obtained their supplies. 
They Avere reduced, therefore, to such scarcity, as to be fain 
to assuage tlicir hunger Avith roots gathered in tlio forests. 

In this extremity, the Indians bethought themselA'i's of one 
of their rude and simple ex])edients. Plunging into the river 
they fastened a number of logs together Avitli Avithes, and 
connected them Avith the opposite bank, so as to make a 
floating bridge. On this a party of the Spaniards crossed 
Avith great difheulty and peril, from the violence of the cur- 
rent, and the flexibility of tlie bridge, which often sank 
beneath them until the AA'atcr rose above their girdles. On 
being safely landed they foraged the ntughbourhood, and 
])roourcd a supply of provisions sufficient for the present 
emergency. 

W'hen the river subsided, tlic Avorkmen again resumed their 
labours ; a number of recruits arriA'cd from Aela, bringing 
various supjdies, and the business of the enterprise Avas presse(l 
Avith redoubled ardour, until, after a series of incredible toils and 
hardships, Vasco Nunez had the satistaetion to beliold tAvo of 
his brigantines floating on the river Balsas. As soon as they 
could be equipped for 6ca,4ie embarked in them Avith as many 
Spaniards as they could carry ; and, issuing from the riA^er* 
launched triumphantly ou the great ocean he had disco- 
vered. 

Wo can readily imagine the exultation of this intrepid 
adventurei , and how amply he Avas repaid for all his .sufferings, 
Avhen he first spread a sail on that untraversed ocean, and felt 
that the range of an unknoAvn AA^orld avus open to him. 

There arc points in the history of these Spanish discoveries 
of the Avestern hemisphere, which make us pause Avith wonder 
and admii;.atidn at the daring spirit of the men Avho conducted 
them, and the appalling difficulties sm-niountcd by their 
courage and persevcran(j(5. We kuoAv few instances, however, 
more striking than this piecemeal transportation, across the 
mountains of Darien, of the first European ships that ploughed 
the waves of the Pacific ; and wc can readily excuse the boast 
of the old Castilian writers, when tliey exclaim, “ that none 
but Spaniards could ever have conceived or pen :d iii such 
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an undertaking ; and no commander in the New World but 
Vasco Nunez could have conducted it to a successful issue.’* * 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Till', first ciTiise of Vasco Nunez was to the group of Pearl 
Islands, on tlie principal one of which he disembarked the 
greater part of his crews, and dispatched the brigantines to 
the main-land to bring otf the remainder. It was his inten- 
tion to construct the otlfcr two vessels of his proposed squadron 
at this island. During the absence of the brigantines, he 
ranged the island with his men, to collect provisions, and to 
estaldish a complete sway over the natives. On the return of 
his vessels, and while i)reparations were making for the build- 
ing of the others, he embarked with a huudi-ed men, and 
departed on a reconnoitering cruise to the eastward, towards 
the region pointed out by the Indians as abounding in riches. 

Having passed about twenty leagues beyond the Gidf of San 
Miguel, the mariners were alarmed at beholding a great num- 
ber of whales, which resembled a reef of rocks, stretching 
far into the sea, and lashed by breakers. In an unknown ocean 
like this every unusual object is apt to inspii*e alarm. The 
seamen feared to approach these fancied dangers in the dark ; 
Vasco Nuficz anchored, therefore, for the night, under a point 
of land, intending to continue in the same direction on the 
following (lay. When the morning downed, however, the 
wind had changed, and was contrary ; whereupon lie altered 
his course, and thus abandoned ir cruise, which, if persevered 
ill, might have terminated in the discovery of Peru ! Steering 
for the main -land, he' anchored on that part of the coast 
governed by the cacique Chuchama, who had massacred Ber- 
nardo Morales and his companions, when reposing in his 
village. Here landing with his men, Vasco Nuflcz came sud- 
denly upon the dwelling of the cacique. The Indians sallied 
forth to defend their homes, but were routed with great loss : 
and ample vengeance w^as taken upon them for their outrage 
upon the laws of hospitality. Having thus avenged the death 
of his countrymen, Vasco Nuflcz *re-einbarked ^nd returned 
to Isla Rica. 

He now applied himselC diligcn^y to complete the building 
of his brigantines, dispatching men to Ada to bring the 
necessary stores and rigging across the mountains. While 
thus occupied, a rumour reached him that a new governor 
* Herrera^ dccad. iL lib. ii. cap. 11. 
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named Lope rle Sosa was coming out from Spain to supersede 
Pedrarias. Vasco Nufiez was troubled at lliesc tidings. A 
new governor would be likely to adopt new measures, or to 
have new favourites. He feared, therefore, that some ord(*r 
might come to suspend or embarrass his expedition ; or that 
the command of it might be given to another. In this per- 
plexity he held a consultation with several of his confidential 
officers. 

After some debate, it was agreed antong them that a trusty 
and intelligent person should be sent as a scout to Ada, under 
pretence of procuring munitions for the ships. Should he find 
Pedrarias in quiet possession of the government, he was to ac- 
count to him for the delay of the e.xpedition ; to request that 
the time allotted to it might be extended; and to request 
reinforcements and supplies. Should ho find, however, a new 
governor actually arrived, he was to return immediately with 
the tidings. In such case it wjis resolved to put to sea before 
any contrary orders could arrive, trusting eventually to excuse 
themselves on the plea of zeal and good intentions. 

CIIAPTEll XXVI. 

The person intrusted with the reconnoitering expedition to 
Ada was Andres Garabito, in whose fidelity and discretion 
Vasco Nunez had implicit confidence. Ilis confidence was 
destined to be fatally deceived. According to the assertions 
of contemporaries, this Garabito cherislied a secret and vin- 
dictive enmity against his commander, arising from a simple 
but a natural cause. Vasco Nunez had continued to have a 
fondness for the Indian damsel, daughter of the cacique Careta, 
A\ horn he had received from her father as a pledge of amity. 
Some dispute arose conceraing her on one occasion between 
him and Garabito, in the course of which he expressed himself 
in severe and galling language. Garabito was deeply mortified 
at some of his expressions, and, being of a malignant spirit, 
determined on a dastardly revenge. He wiote privately to 
Pedrarias, assuring him that Vasco Nunez had no intention 
of solemnizing his marriage with his daughter, being com- 
pletely under the intiucnce of an Indian paramour; that he 
made use of the friendship^of Pedravias merely to further his 
own selfish views, intending, as soon as his ships were ready, 
to throw off all allegiance, and put to sea as an independent 
commander. 

This mischievous letter Garabito had written immediately 
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after tlie last departure of Vasco Nunez from Ada. Its effect 
upon the proud and jealous spint of the governor may easily 
be conceived. All his former suspicions were immediately 
revived. They acquired strength during a long interval that 
elapsed without tidings being received from the expedition. 
There were designing and prejudiced persons at hand, who 
perceived and quickened these jealous feelings of the governor. 
Among these uas the Bachelor Corral, who cherished a deep 
grudge against Vasco Nunez for having once thrown him into 
prison for his factious conduct; and Alonzo de la Puenta, the 
royal treasurer, whom Vasco Nunez had affronted by demand- 
ing the repayment of a loan. Such was the tempest gradually 
gathering in the factious little colony of Darien. 

The subsequent conduct of Garabito gives much confir- 
mation to the charge of perfidy advanced against him. When 
he arrived at Ada, he found that Pedrarias remained in pos- 
session of the government; for his intended successor had 
died in the very harbour. The conduct and conversation of 
Garabito was such as to arouse suspicions ; he was aiTcsted, 
and his papers and letters were sent to Pedrarias. When 
examined, he readily suffered himself to be wrought upon by 
threats of punishment and promises of pardon, and revealed 
all that he knew, and declared still more that he suspected 
and surmised, of the plans and intentions of Vasco Nunez. 

The arrest of Garabito, and the seizure of his letters, pro- 
duced a great agitation at Darien. It was considered a revival 
of the ancient animosity between the governor and Vasco 
Nunez, and the friends of the latter trembled for his safety. 

Hernando de Arguello, especially, was in great alarm. He 
had embarked the most of his foilune in the expedition, and 
the failure of it would be ruinous to him. He wrote to Vasco 
Nuftez informing him of the critical posture of affairs, and 
urging him to put to sea without delay. He would be pro- 
tected at all events, he said, by the Jeronimite Fathers at San 
Domingo, who were at that time all powerful in the New 
World, and who regarded his expedition as calculated to pro 
mote the glory of God ns well as the dominion oft the king.’ 

* In consequence of the eloquent representations made to the Spanish 
government by the venerable *Las Casasp of the cruel wrongs and op- 
pressions practised upon the Indians in the colonies, the Cardinal Xi- 
menes, in 1516, sent out three Jeronimite Friars, chosen for their zeal 
and abilities, clothed with full powers to Inquire into and remedy ah 
abuses, and to take all proper measures for the good government, reli« 
gious instruction, and effectual protection of the natives. The exercisa 
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This letter fell into the hands of Pedrarias, and convinced him 
of the existence of a dangerous plot against his authority. 
He iinnicdiately ordered Arguello to be arrested ; and now 
devised means to get Vasco Nunez within his power. While 
the latter rcmaiiu'd on the shores of the South Sea with his 
brigantines and his baiul of hearty and devoted followers, 
Pedrarias knew it would be vain to attempt to take him by 
force. iJisseTubling his suspicions and intentions, therefore, 
he wrote to him in amicable terms, 'Requesting him to repair 
immediately to Aela, as he wished to confer with him about 
the impending ex})edition. Fearing, however, that Vasco 
Nunez might suspect his motives and refuse to comply, he at 
the same time ordered Francisco Pizarro to muster all the 
armed force he could collect, and seek and arfest his late 
patron and commander w'horc^er he might be found. 

So great was the terror inspired by the arrest of Arguello, 
and by the general violence of Pedrarias, that, though Vasco 
Niifiez was a favourite with the great mass of the peojde, no 
one ventured to warn him of the danger that attended his 
return to Acla. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

The old Spanish wTiters who have treated of the fortunes 
of Vasco Nunez, record an anecdote which is w^orthy of being 
cited, as characteristic of the people and the age. Among 
the motley crow d of adventurers lured across the ocean by 
the reputed wealth and wonders of the New AV^orld, was an 
Italian astrologer, a luitivc of Venice, named Micer Codro. 
At the time that Vasco Nunez held supreme sway at Darien, 
this reader of the stars had cast his horosoopi', and pretended 
to foretell his destiny. Pointing one night to a certain star, 
he assured him that in the year in which he should behold 
that star in a part of the heavens w'hich he designated, his life 
would he in imminent jeopardy ; hut should he survive this 
year of peril, he would bocorac the richest and most renowned 
captain throughout the Indies. 

Several years, it is added, had elapsed since this prediction 
was made yet, that it still dwelt in the mind of Vasco Nunez, 
was evident from the following circumstance. While waiting 
the return of his messenger, Garabilo, ho was on the shore of 
Lsla Rica one serene evening, in company with some of his 

of their powers at Ran Domingo made a great sensation in the Now 
World, and, for a time, had a beneficial effect in checking the oppressive 
and licentious conduct of the colonists. 
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officers, when, regarding the heavens, he beheld the fated 
star exactly in that part of the firmament which had been 
pointed out by the Italian astrologer. Turning to his com- 
panions, with a smile, “ Behold,’* said he, “ the wisdom of 
those who believe in soothsayers, and, above all, in such an 
astrologer as Miccr Codro ! According to his prophecy, I 
should now be in imminent peril of* iny life ; yet, here I am, 
within reach of all my wishes; sound in health, with four 
brigantines and three hundred men at my command, and on 
the point of exploring this great southern ocean.** 

At this fated juncture, say the chroniclers, arrived the 
hypocritical letter of Pedrarias, inviting him to an interview 
at Ada ! The discreet reader will decide for himself what 
credit to give to this anecdote, or rather, what allowance to 
make for the little traits of coincidence gratuitously added to 
the original fact by writers who delight in the marvellous. 
’I'he tenor of this letter awakened no suspicion in the breast 
of Vasco Nunez, who reposed entire confidence in the amity 
of the governor as his intended father-in-law, and appears to 
have been unconscious of anything in his own conduct that 
could warrant hostility. Leaving his ships in command of 
Francisco Compation, he departed immediately to meet the 
governor at Ada, un{itteiided by any armed force. 

I’lie messengers who had brought the letter maintained at 
first a cautious silence as to the events which had transpired 
at Darien. Iliey >vere gradually won, however, by the fi'ank 
and gonial manners of Vasco Nunez, and grieved to see so 
gallant a soldier hurrying into the snare. Having crossed the 
mountains, and drawn near to Ada, their kind feelings got 
the better of their caution, and they revealed the true nature 
of their errand, and the hostile intentions of Pedrarias. 
Vasco Nunez was struck ^vith astonishment at the' recital; 
but, being unconscious, it is said, of any evil intention, he 
could scarcely credit this sudden hostility in a man who had 
but recently piomiscd him his diiughter in marriage. He 
imagined the wliole to be some groundless jealousy which his 
own appearance would dispel, and accordingly continued on 
his journey. He had not proceeded far, how’ever, when ho 
was met by a band of armed men, ted by Francisco Pizarro. 
The latter .stepped forward to arrest his ancient commander. 
Vasco Nunez pausc^d for a moment, and regarded him with a 
look, of reproachful astonishment. “ How is this, Francisco ?” 
exclaimed he. “ Is tliis the way you have been accustomed 
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to receive me OfToring no further remonstnance, he suffered 
himself quietly to be taken prisoner by his forinc'r adlierent, 
and conducted in chains to Acla. Here he was thrown into 
prison, and Bartolome Hurtado, once his favourite officer, was 
sent to take command of his squadron. 

CIIAPTKR XXVHI. 

Don Pedbabias concealed his exultation at the success of 
the stratagem by which he had ensnared his generous and 
confiding rival. He even visitc'd him in prison, and pretended 
deep concern at being obliged to treat him with this temporary 
rigour, attributing it entirely to certain accusations lodgea 
against him by the treasurer, Alonzo de la Puente, which his 
official situation compelled him to notice and investigate. 

“ Be not afflicted, however, my sou ! ’ said the hypocrite, 
“ an investigation will, doubtless, not merely establish your 
innocence, but serve to render your zeal and loyalty towards 
your sovereign still more conspicuous.” 

While Pedrarias assumed this soothing tone towards his 
prisoner, he urged the alcalde mayor, hjspinosa, to proceed 
against him with the utmost rigour of the law. 

The charge brought against him of a treasonable con- 
spiracy to cast off all allegiance to the crown, and to assume 
an indej)endent sway on the borders of the Southern Sea, was 
principally supported by the confessions of Andres Garabito. 
The evidence is also cited of a soldier, who stood Sentinel one 
night near the quarters of Vasco Nunez on Isla Uica, and 
who, being driven to take shelter from the rain under the 
eaves of his house, overheard a conversation between that 
commander and certain of his officers, wherein they agreed 
to put to sea with the squadron on their own account, and to 
set the governor at defiance. This testimony, according to 
Las Casas, arose from a misconstruction on the part of the 
sentinel, who oidy heard a portion of their conversation, re- 
lating to their intention of sailing without waiting for orders, 
in case a new governor should arrive to supersede Pedrarias. 

The governor in the meantime informed himself from day 
to day and hour to hour, of the progress of the trial, and, 
considering the evidence sufficiently strong to warrant his 
personal hostility, he now paid another visit to his prisoner, 
and, throwing off* all affectation of kindness, upbraided him 
in the most passionate manner. 

“ Hitherto,’* said he, “ I have treated you as a son, because 
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I thought you loyal to your king, and to me as his represen- 
tative ; but as I find you have meditated rebellion against the 
crown of Castile, I cast you off from my afiection, and shall 
henceforth treat you as an enemy.” 

Vasco Nunez indignantly repelled the charge, and appealed 
to the confiding frankness of his conduct as a ])roof of his 
innocence. “ Had I been conscious of my guilt,” said he, 
“ what could have induced me to come here and put myself 
into your hands ? Had I ifteditated rebellion, what prevented 
me from carrying it into effect ? I had four ships ready to 
weigh anchor, three hundred brave men at my command, 
and an open sea before me. What had I to do but to spread 
sail and press forward ? There was no doubt of finding a 
land, whether rich or poor, sufficient for me and mine, far 
beyond the reach of your control. In the innocence of my 
heart, however, I came here promptly, at your mere request, 
and my reward is slander, indignity, and chains ! * 

The noble and ingenuous appeal of Vasco Nunez had no 
effect on the prejudiced feelings of the governor : on the con- 
trary, he was but the more exasperated against his prisoner, 
and ordered that his irons should be doubled. 

The trial was now urged by him with incn'ased eagerness. 
Lest the present accusation should not be sufficient to effect 
the ruin of his victim, the old inquest into his conduct as 
governor, which had remained suspended for mai»y years, was 
revived, and he was charged anew with the wrongs inflicted 
on the llachclor Euciso, and with the death of the unfortunate 
Nicuesa. 

Notwithstanding all these charges, the trial w(‘nt on slowly, 
with frequent delays, for the alcalde mayor, Gaspar de Espi- 
nosa, seems to have had but little relish for the task assigned 
him, and to have needed frequent spurring from the eager 
and passionate governor. He probably considered the accused 
as technically guilty, though innocent of all intentional rebel- 
lion, but was ordered to decide according to thb strict letter 
of the law. He therefore, at length, gave a reluctant verdict 
against Vasco Nunez, but recommended him to m€rcy, on 
account of his great services, or entreated that, at least he 
might be permitted to appeal? “No,”t6aid the unrelenting 
Pedrarias ; “ if he has merited death, let him suffer death ! ” 
He accordingly condemned him to be beheaded. The same 
sentence was passed upon several of his officers, who were 
implicated in his alleged conspiracy ; among these was Her* 
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nando de Argiiello, who had wTitten Iho letter to Vasco 
Nunez, informing liiin of tlie arrest of his messenger, and 
advising him to ])ut to sea, w’ithout heeding the hostility of 
Pedrarias. As to the perfidious informer (jarabilo, l\o was 
pardoned and set at liberty. 

In considering this case as far as avc arc enabled, from the 
imperfect testimony on record, Ave nn^ inclined to tliink it one 
where passion and self-interest interfered with the pure admi- 
nistration of justice. Pedrarias had always considered Vasco 
Nunez .as a dangerous rival, and, though his jc'alousy had 
been for some time lulled by looking on him as an intended 
son-in-law, it was revived b}*^ the suggestion that he intended 
to evade his alliance and dispute his authority. IJis exaspe- 
rated feelings hurried him too far to retreat, and, having 
loaded his prisoner with chains and indignities, his death 
became indispensable to his own security. 

For our own part, we have little doubt that it was the fixed 
intention of Vasco Nunez, after he h.ad once succeeded in 
the arduous undertaking of transporting his sliij)s across the 
mountains, to suffer no capricious order from Ik'drarias, nor 
any other governor, to defeat the enterprise uliich he liad so 
long meditated, and for which he had so laboriously prepared. 
It is probable he may have expressed such general determina- 
tion in the hearing of (larabito and of others of his companions. 
We can find ample excuse for such a resolution in his consci- 
ousness of his own deserts; his experience of past hinder - 
ances to his expedition, arising from the je.alousy of others ; 
his feeling of .sfime degree of aiithority, from his office of 
Adelantaclo ; and his knowledge of the favourable disposition 
and kind intent i{)ns of his sovereign towards him. We ac- 
quit him entirely of the senseless idea of rebelling against 
the crown; and suggest these considerations in palliation of 
any meditated disobedience of Pedrai’ias, should such a charge 
be supposed to have been substantiated. 

CHAPTER XXIX.— [1517.] 

It wa^i a day of gloom and horror at Ada, wdicn Vasco 
Nufu‘z and his companions w'orc led forth to execution. The 
populace Avcrc mo^ ed tears att the unhapj^y fate of a man, 
whose gallant deeds had excited their admiration, and whose 
generous qualities had won their hearts. Most of them 
regarded him as the victim of a j('alous tyrant ; and even 
those who thought him guiltv saw' something brave and bril- 
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liant in tlic very crime imputed to him. Such, however, w'as 
the general dread inspired by the severe measures of Pedra- 
rias, tliat no one dared lift up his voice, cither in muiTnur or 
remonstrance. 

The public crier walked before Vasco Nuuoz, proclaiming; 
“ This is tlie punishment inflicted by command of the king 
and his lieutenant, Don Pedrarias Davila, on this man, as a 
traitor and an usurper of ^he territories of the crown.*’ 

Wlien Vasco Nunez heard these words, he exclaimed, in- 
dignantly, “ It is false! never did such a crime enter my 
mind. I have over served my king with truth and loyalty, 
and sought to augiiieiit his dominions.” 

These words were of no avail in his. extremity, but they 
were fully believed by the populace. 

The execution took place in the public square of Ada; and 
we are assured by the historian Oviedo, who was in the colony 
at tlic time, that the cruel Pedrarias w’as a secret witness of 
the bloiidy spectacle; which lie contemplated from between 
the reeds of the wall of a house, about twelve jiaces from 
the scaflidd 1"^’ 

Vasco Nunez was the first to suffer death. Having con- 
fessed liimself and partaken of the sacranumt, he ascended 
the scaffold with a firm step, and a calm and manly demeanour; 
and, laying his head upon the block, it was severed in an 
instant from his body, 'rhrec of his officers, Valderralmno, 
llotcllo, and Iloriian Muiios, were in like manner broiiglit 
one by one to the block, and the day had nearly expired 
before the last of them w as executed. 

One victim still remained. It was ILu-nando dc Arguello, 
who had been condemned as an accomplice, for having WTitten 
the intercepted letter. 

The popidace could no longer restrain their feelings. They 
had not dared to intercede for Vasco Nunez, knowing the im- 
placable enmity of Pedi'arias; but they now sought the gover- 
nor, and, throwing themselves at his feet, entrejited that this 
man might be sjiared, as he had taken no active part in the 
alleged treason. The daylight, they said, was an end, 
and it seemed as if God 1yd hastened the night to prevent 
the execution. * 

The stern heart of Pedrarias was not lobe touched. “ No,” 
said he, I would sooner die myself than spare one of them.” 
The unfortunate Arguello was led to the block. The brief 
* Oviedo, Hist. Ind. p. 2. cap. 9, MS. 
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tropical twilight was past, and in the gathering gloom of the 
night, the operations on the scallbld could not be (listinguislied. 
The multitude stood listening in breathless silence, until the 
stroke of the executioner told tliat all w’as accomplished. 
They then dispersed to their homes with hearts filled with 
gi'ief and bitterness, and a night of lamentation succeeded to 
this day of horrors. 

The vengeance of Pedrarias w(is not satisfied with the 
death of his victim ; he confiscated • his proj^erty and disho- 
noinred his remains, causing his head to be placed upon a 
pole and ex])osed for several days in the public square.* 

Thus perished, in his forty-second year, in the prime and 
vigour of his days and tlic full career of his glory, one of the 
most illustrious and deserving of Spanish discoverers; a 
victim to the basest and most perfidious envy. 

How vain arc our most confident hopes, our brightest 
triumphs! When Vasco Nunez from the mountains of Darien 
beheld the Southern Ocean revealed to his gaze, Ise consi- 
dered its unknown realms at his disposal. When lu^ tiad 
launched his ships upon its waters, and his sails wore ni a 
manner flapping in the >vind, to bear him in quest of tlie 
'wealthy em])ire of Peru, he scoffed at the prediction of the 
astrologer, and defied the influence of the stars. Behold 
him interrupted at the very moment of his dej)arture, be- 
trayed into the hands of his most invidious foe, the very 
enteri)rise that was to have crowned him with glory wrested 
into a crime, and himself hurried to a bloody and ignomi- 
nious grave at the foot, as it were, of the mountain whence 
he had made his discoveiy! Ilis fate, like that of his re- 
nowned predecessor’, Columbus, proves that it is sometimes 
dangerous even to deserve too greatly. 


FORTUNES OF VALDIVIA AND IlIS COMPANIONS. 

It 'was in the year 1512 that Valdivia, the regidor of Da- 
rien, was sent to Hispaniola by Vasco Nunez de Balboa for 
reinforcements and supplies for the colony. He set sail in a 
caravel, and pursued his voyage prosperously until he arrived 
in sight of the island ofr Jamaica. Here he was encountered 
by one of the violent hurricanes which sweep those latitudes, 
and driven on the shoals and sunken rocks called the Vipers, 
since infamous for many a shipwreck. His vessel soon went 
* Oviedo, ubi sup. 
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to pieces, tand Valdivia and his crew, consisting of twenty 
men, escaped with difficulty in the boat, without having time 
to secure a supply cither of water or provisions. Having no 
sails, and their oars being scarcely fit for use, they -lyere 
driven about for thirteen days, at tlie mercy of the currents 
of those unknown seas. During this time, their sufferings 
from hunger and thirst were indescribable. Seven of their 
number perished, and the rest were nearly fiimished when 
they were stranded on the eastern coast of Yucatan, in a 
province called Maya. Here they were set upon by the 
natives, who broke their boat in pieces, and carried them off 
captive to the cacique of the pi*ovince, by whose orders they 
were mewed up in a kind of pen. 

At first their situation appeared tolerable enough, consi- 
dering the horrors from which they had escaped. They were 
doscly confined, it is ti’ue, but they had plenty to cat and 
drink, and soon began to recover fiesh and vigour. In a little 
while, however, their enjoyment of this good cheer met with 
a sudden check, for the unfortunate Valdivia, and four of his 
companions, were singled out by the cacique, on account of 
their improved condition, to be offered up to his idols. The 
natives of this coast, in fact, were cannibals, devouring the 
flesh of their enemies, and of such strangers as fell into their 
hands. The wretched Valdivia and his fellow victims, there- 
fore, were sacrificed in the bloody temple of the idol, and 
their limbs were afterwards served up at a grand feast held 
by the cacique and his subjects. 

The hoiTor of the survivors may be more readily imagined 
than described. Their hearts died within them when they 
heard the yells and bowlings of the savages over their victims, 
and the still more horrible revelry of their cannibal orgies, 
lliey tm’ncd with loathing from the food set so abundantly 
before them, at the idea that it was but intended to fatten 
them for a future banquet. 

Recovering from the first stupor of alarm, their despair 
lent them additional force. They succeeded in breaking in 
the night from the kind of cage in which they we^e confined, 
and fled to the depths of the forest. Here they wandered 
about forlorn, exposed to all the daggers and miseries of the 
wilderness; famishing with hunger, yet dreading to approach 
tlie haunts of men. At length their sufferings drove them 
forth from the woods into another part of the country, where 
they were again taken captive. The cacique of this province. 
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however, was an enemy to the one from wliom they had 
escaped, and of h'ss cruel propensities. He spared their lives 
and contented himself with making them slaves, exacting 
from them the severest labour. They had to cut and draw 
wood, to procui*e water from a distance, and to carry cnor- . 
nious burdens. The cacique died soon al’ter their capture, 
and was succeeded by another called Taxmar. He was a 
chief of some talent and sagacity, liiit he continued the same 
rigorous treatment of the captives. By degrees they sank 
beneath the hardships of their lot, until only two were left; 
one of tlumi a sturdy sailor, named Gonzalo Guerrero, the 
other a kind of clerical adventurer, named Jeronimo de 
Aguilar. The sailor had the good luck to be transferred to 
tlie service of the cacique of the iu‘iglibouring province of 
C'l-atemal, by \^hom he was treated with kindness. JJeing a 
tlioroiigli son of the ocean, seasoned to all weathers, and 
ready for any chance or change, he soon accommodated him- 
self to his new situation, followed the cacique to the wars, 
rose by his hardihood' and prowess to be a distinguished 
warrior, and succeeded in gaining the hcait and baud of ar. 
Indian princess. 

'ilic other survivor, Jeronimo dc Aguilar, was of a different 
complexion. He was a native of Ecija, in Andalusia, and had 
been brought u]) to the church, and regularly ordained, and 
shortly afterwards had sailed in one of the expeditions to San 
Iloiniiigo, whence he had passed to Darien. 

Ho proceeded in a different mode from that adopted l>y his 
comrade, the sailor, in his dealingvS with the Indians, and in 
one more suited to his opposite calling. Instead of playing 
the hero among the men, and the gallant among the women, 
he recollected his priestly obligations to huidility and chastity. 
Accordingly, he made himself a n)odel of meekness and 
obedience to the cacique and lus warriors, while he closed his 
eyes to the charms of the infidel women. Nay, in the latter 
rcsi)cct, he reinforced his clerical vo\vs by a solemn promise 
to God to resist all temptations of the flesh, so he might be 
delivered wit of the hands of these Gentiles. 

Such were the opposite measures of the sailor and the saint, 
and they apiicar to liave*been equally successful. Aguiliu*, by 
his meek obedience to every order, however arbitrary and ca- 
pricious, gradually won the good will of the caci(iue and his 
family. Taxmar, however, subjected him to many trials be- 
fore he admitted him to his entire confidence. One day when 
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the Indians, painted and decorated in warlike style, were 
shooting Jit a mark, a warrior, who had for some time fixed 
his eyes on Aguilar, approached suddenly and seized him by 
the arm. “ Thou seest,” said he, “ the certainty of these 
archers ; if they aim at the eye, they hit the eye — if at the 
mouth, they hit the mouth — ^what wouldst thou think, if thou 
wert to be placed instead of the mark, and they were to shoot 
at and miss thee ? ’ 

Aguilar secretly trembled lest he should be the victim of 
some cruel caprice of the kind. Dissembling his fears, how’- 
ercr, he rejdied with great submission, “ I am your slave, and 
you may dp with me as you please ; but you arc too wise to 
destroy a slave who is so useful and obedient.’’ His answer 
pleased the c.acique, who had secretly sent this wan-ior to try 
ins humility. 

Another trial of the worthy Jeronimo was less stern and 
fearful indeed, but equally perplexing. The cacique had re- 
marked his unexampled discretion with rcw^spect to the sex, but 
doubted his sincerity. After laying many petty temptations 
in his way, which Jeronimo resisted with the sclf-jdenial of a 
saint, he at le ngth determined to subject him to a fieiy or- 
deal. He accordingly sent him on a fishing expedition 
accompanied by a buxom damsel of fourteen years of age : 
they were to pass the night by the sea-side, so as to be ready 
to fish at the first dawn of day. and were allowed but one 
hammock to sleep in. It was an embarrassing predicament 
—■not apparently to the Indian beauty, but certainly to the 
scrupulous Jeronimo. He remembered, however, his double 
vow, and, suspending his hammock to two trees, resigned it 
to his companion ; while, lighting a fire on the sea-shore, he 
stretched himself before it on the sand. It was, as he ac- 
knowledged, a night of fearful trial, for his sandy couch was 
.cold and cheerless, the hammock wann and tempting ; and 
the infidel damsel had been instructed to assail him with all 
manner of blandishments and reproaches. His resolution, 
however, though often shaken, was never overcome ; and the 
morning dawned upon him still faithful to his vow. ^ 

The fishing over, he returned to the residence of the ca- 
cique, where his companio» being closely questioned, made 
known the triumph of his self-deniai befoi*e all the people. 
From that time forward he was held in great respect ; the 
cacique especially treated him with unlimited confidence, 
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intrusting to him the care, not merely of his house, but of his 
wives, during his occasional absence. 

Aguilar now felt ambitious of rising to greater consequence 
among the savages, but this he knew w^s only to be done by 
deeds of arms. He had the example of the sturdy seaman, 
Gonzalo Guerrero, before his eyes, who had become a great 
captain in the province in which he resided. He entreated 
Taxmar, therefore, to intrust him w'ith bow and arrows, buck- 
ler and war-club, and to enroll him among his warriors. 
The cacique complied. Aguilar soon made himself expert at 
his new weapons, signalized himself repeatedly in battle, and, 
from his superior knowledge of the art of war, rendered Tax- 
mar such essential service, as to excite the jealousy of some of 
the neighbouring cacicjucs. One of them remonstrated wdth 
Taxmar for employing a warrior who w'as of a different re- 
ligion, and insisted that Aguilar should be sacrificed to 
their gods. “ No,” replied Taxmar, “ I w'ill not make so base 
a return for such signal services : siuely the gods of Aguilar 
must be good, since they aid him so efiectually in maintaining 
a just cause.” 

,The cacique was so incensed at this reply that he assembled 
his warriors and marched to make war upon Taxmar. Many 
of the counsellors of the latter urged him to give up the 
stranger who was the cause of this hostility. Taxmar, how- 
ever, rejected their counsel with disdain rtnd prepared for 
battle. Aguilar assured him that his faith in the Christians* 
God would be rewarded w'ith victory ; he, in fact, concerted a 
plan of battle, which was adopted. Concealing himself, with 
a chosen band of w^arriors, among thickets and herbage, he 
suffered the enemy to pass by in making their attack. Tax- 
mar and his host pretended to give way at the first onset. 
The foe rushed heedlessly in pursuit ; whereupon Aguilar and 
his ambuscade assaulted them in the rear. Taxmar turned 
upon them ill front ; they were thrown in confusion, routed 
with great slaughter and many of their chiefs taken jirisoncrs. 
This victory gave Taxmar the sway over the land, and 
strengthened Aguilar more than ever in his good graces. 

Severaf years had elapsed in this manner, when intelli- 
gence was brought to the proving of the arrival on the neigh- 
bouring coast of great vessels of wonderful construction, filled 
with white and bearded men, who fought with thunder and 
lightning. It was, in fact, the squadron of Francisco Heman- 
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dez de Cordova, then on a voyage of discovery. The tidings 
of this strange invasion spread consternation through the 
country, heightened, if wc may credit the old Spanish writers, 
by a prophecy current among the savages of those parts, and 
uttered in former times by a i^riest named Chilam Cambal, who 
foretold that a white and bearded people would come from the 
region of the rising sun, ^ho would overturn their idols and 
subjugate the land, • 

The heart of Jeronimo de Aguilar beat quick with hope 
when he heard of liuropcan' ships at hand ; he was distant 
from the coast, however, and perceived that he was too closely 
watched by the Indians to have any chance of escape. Dis- 
sembling his feelings, therefore, he affected to hear of the 
ships with perfect indifference, and to have no desire to join 
the str.angers. The ships disappeared from the coast, and ho 
remained disconsolate at heart, but was regarded with in- 
creased confidence by the natives. 

His hopes were again revived in the course of a year or two 
b}' the arrival on the coast of* other ships, which w'crc those 
commanded by Juan de Grijalva, who coasted Yucatan in 
1518 ; Aguilar, however, was again prevented by the jealous 
watchfulness of the Indians from attempting his escaj^e, and 
when this squadron left the coast he considered all chance of 
deliverance at an end. 

Seven years had gone by since his capture, and he had 
given up all hopes of being restored to his country and friends, 
when, in 1519, there arrived one day at the village three 
Indians, natives of the small island of Cozumel, which lies a 
few leagues in the sea, opposite the eastern coast of Yucatan. 
They brought tidings of another visit of white and bearded 
men to their shores, and one of them delivered a letter to 
Aguilar, which, being entirely naked, he had concealed in the 
long tresses of his hair which were bound i*ound his head. 

Aguilar received the letter with wonder and delight, and 
read it in presence of the cacique and his warriors. It proved 
to be from licimando Cortez, who was at that tmie on his 

r t expedition, which ended in the conquest of Mexico. 

had been obliged by s^'css of weather to anchor at the 
island of Cozumel, where he learned from the natives that 
several white men were detained in captivity among the 
Indians on the neighbouring coast of Yucatan. Finding it im- 
possible to approach the main-land vrith his ships, he prevailed 
upon three of the islanders, by means of gifts and promises, to 
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venture upon an embassy among their cannibal neighbours, 
and to convey a letter to the capth'e white men. 'J\vo of the 
smallest caravels of the squadron were sent under the eom- 
mand of Diego de Ordas, who was ordered to land the three 
messengers at the point of Cotoclie, and to wait there eight 
days for their return. 

The letter brought by these envoys informed the Christian 
captives of tlie force and destination of the squadron of Cortes, 
and of his having sent the caravels to wait for them at the 
point of Cotochc, with a ransom for their deliverance, inviting 
them to hasten and join him at Cozumel. 

The transport of Aguilar on first reading the letter, was 
moderated when he r(‘llected on the obsliicles that might pre- 
vent him from profiting by this chjincc of deliverance. He 
had made himself too useful to the oacicjsie to hope that he 
would readily give liim his libeily, and he knew the jealous 
and in*itablc nature of the savages too well not to fear that 
even an application for leave to flcpait might draw upon him 
the severest treatment. He endeavoured, therefore*, to ope- 
rate upon the oacique through his apprehensions. 'J'o this end 
he informed him that the piece of paper which he held in his 
hand brought him a full account of the mighty armament 
that liad arrived on the coast. I Ic described the number of 
the ships and various particulars concerning the squadron, all 
which were anqdy coiToborated by the testimony of the mes- 
sengers. The eacique and his warriors were astonished at 
this strange mode of conveying intelligence from a distance, 
and regarded the letter as soinetliing mysterious and suiier- 
natm-al. Aguilar went on to relate the tremendous and super- 
human powers of the people in these sliips, who, armed with 
thunder and lightning, wreaked destruction on all who dis- 
pleased them, while they dispensed inestimable gifts and 
benefits on such as proved themselves their friends. He, at 
the same time, spread before the cacique various presents 
brought by the messengers, as 6i>ecimens of the blessings to 
be expected from the friendship of the strangers, llie inti- 
mation was effectual. The cacique was filled with awe at the 
recital of the terrific powers of tfic white men, and his eyes 
were dazzled by the glittering trinkets displayed before him. 
He entreated Aguilar, therefore, to act as his ambassador 
and mediator, and to secure him the amity of the strangers. 

Aguilar saw with transport the prospect of a speedy 
deliverance. In this moment of exultation, he bethought 
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himself of the only surviving comrade of his past fortunes, 
Gonzalo Guerrero, and, sending the letter of Cortez to him, 
invited him to accompany him in his escape. The sturdy 
seaman was at this time a great chieftain in his province, and 
liis Indian bride had borne him a numerous progeny. His 
heart, however, yearned after his native country, and he 
might have been tempted to leave his honours and dignities, 
his infidel wife and half-savage offspring, behind him, but an 
insuperable, tliough sor&ewhat ludicrous, obstacle presented 
itself to his wishes. Having long since given over all expec- 
tation of a return to civilized life, he had conformed to the 
customs of the country, and had adopted the external signs 
and decorations that marked him as a waiTior and a man of 
rank. Ilis face and hands w’ere indelibly painted or tattooed ; 
his ears and lips wore slit to admit huge Indian omaments, 
and his nose was drawn down almost to his mouth by a 
massy ring of gold, and a dangling jew'el. 

Thus curiously garbled and disfigured, the honest seaman 
felt, that, however he might be admired in Yucatan, he 
should be apt to have a hooting rabble at his heels in Spain. 
He made up liis mind, therefore, to remain a great man 
among the savages, rather than run the risk of being shown 
as a man monster at home. 

Finding that he declined accompanying him, Jeronimo de 
Aguilar set off for the point of Cotoche, .escorted by three In- 
dians. The time he had lost in waiting for Guerrero had 
nearly proved fatal to Jiis hopAS, for, w^hen he amved at the 
point, the caravels sent by Uortez had departed, though 
several crosses of reeds set up in different places gave tokens 
of the recent presence of Christians. 

The only hope that remained was, that the squadron of 
Cortez might yet linger at the opposite island of Cozumel ; 
but how was he to get there ? While \randering disconso- 
lately along the shore, he found a canoe, half bui-ied in sand 
and water, and with one side in a state of decay ; w’ith the 
assistance of the Indians he cleaned it, and set it afloat, and 
on looking further found the stave of a hogshead »'hich might 
serve for a paddle. It was a frail embarkation in which to 
cross an arm of the sea, s^eral leagues Avide, but there Avas 
no alternative. Prevailing on the Indians to accompany him, 
he launched forth in the canoe and coasted the main-land 
until he came to the narroAvest part of the strait, Avhere it 
was but four leagues across ; here he stood directly for Cozu^ 
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mel, contending, as well as ho was able, with a strong current, 
and at length succeeded in reaching the island. 

He had scarce landed when a party of Spaniards, who had 
been lying in wait, rushed forth from their concealment, 
sword in hand. The three Indians would have fled, but 
Aguilar reassured them, and, calling out to the Spaniards in 
their own language, assured them that he was a Christian. 
Then, throwing himself on his knees, and raising his eyes 
streaming with tears to heaven, he gave thanks to God *for 
having restored him to his countrymen. 

The Spaniards gazed at him with astonishment : from his 
language he was evidently a Castilian, but to all appearance 
he was an Indian. He was perfectly naked ; wore his hair 
braided round his head in the manner of the country, and his 
complexion was burnt by the sun to a tawny colour. He had 
a bow in his band, a quiver at his shoulder, and a net-work 
pouch at his side in which he carried his provisions. 

The Spaniai'ds proved to be a reconnoitring party, sent 
out by Cortez to watch the approach of the canoe, which had 
been descried coming from Yucatan. Cortez had given up all 
hopes of being joined by the captives, the caravel having 
waited the allotted time at Cotoche, and returned without 
news of them. He had in fact made sail to prosecute his 
voyage, but fortunately one of his ships sprung a leak, which 
obliged him to return to the island. 

When Jeronimo de Aguilar and his companions arrived in 
presence of Cortez, who was si||Tounded by his officers, they 
made a profound reverence, squatted on the ground, laid 
their bows and arrows beside them, and touching thtir right 
hands, wot with spittle, on the ground, rubbed them about 
the region of the lieart, such being their sign of the most 
devoted submission. 

Cortez greeted Aguilar with a hearty welcome, and raising 
him from the earth, took from his own person a large yellow 
mantle lined with crimson, and threw it over his shoulders. 
The latter, however, had for so long a time gone entirely 
naked, that^even this scanty covering was at first almost in- 
supportable, and he had become so, accustomed to the diet of 
the natives, that he founc^, it diffici&t to reconcile his stomach 
to the meat and drink set before him. 

When he had sufficiently recovered from the agitation of 
his arrival among Christians, Cortez drew from him the par- 
ticulars of his story, and found that he wa; related to one of 
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his own friends, the licentiate Mareos de Aguilar. He 
treated him, therefore, with additional kindness and respect, 
and retained him about his person to aid him as an inter- 
preter in his great Mexican expedition. 

The happiness of Jeronimo de Aguilar at once more being 
restored to his countrymen, was doomed to suffer some alloy 
from the disasters that had happened in his family. Peter 
Martyr records a tv'uch^g anecdote of the effect produced 
Upon* his mother by the tidings of his misfortune. A vague 
report reached her in Spain, that her son had fallen into the 
hands of cannibals. All the horrible tales concerning the 
treatment of these savages to their prisoners rushed to her 
imagination, and she went distractedl Whenever she beheld 
roasted meat, or flesh upon the spit, she would fill the house 
with her outcries. “ Oh, wretched mother ! oh, most miser- 
able of women!” would she exclaim; “ behold the limbs of 
my murdered son !”* 

It is to be hoped that the tidings of his deliverance had a 
favourable effect upon her intellects, and that she lived to 
rejoice at his after fort\mcs. He served Hernando Cortez 
with great courage and ability throughout his Mexican con- 
quests, acting sometimes as a soldier, sometimes as inter- 
preter and ambassador to the Indians, and in reward of his 
fidelity, and services, was appointed regidor, or civil governor 
of the city of Mexico. 


MIGER CODRO, THE ASTROLOGER. 

The fate of the Italian astrologer, Micer Codro, who pre- 
dicted the end of Vasco Nuficz, is .related by the historian 
Oviedo, with some particulars that border upon the mar- 
velous. It j^ppeors that, after the death of his patron, he 
continued for several years rambling about the New World, 
in the train of the Spanish discoverers ; but intent upon 
studying the secrets of its natural history, ratlier than search- 
ing gfter its treasures. ^ 

In the course of his wanderings he was once coasting the 
shores of the Southern Ocean, in a jhip commanded by one 
Geronimo de Valenzuela, from whom he received such cruel 
treatment as to cause his death, though, what the nature of 
the treatment was, w'e are not precisely informed. 

♦ P. lilartyr, dccad. iv. cap. 6. 
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Finding his end *aj)proacliing, the unfortunate astrologer 
addressed Valenzuela in the most solemn manner ; “ Captain,” 
said he, “ you have ciiuscd my death by your cruelty ; I now 
summon you to appear with me, within a year, before the 
Judgment Seat of God ! ’ 

The captain made a light and scoffing answer, and treated 
his summons with contempt. 

They were then off the coast of Veragua, near the verdant 
islands of Zebaeo, wliieli lie at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Parita or Paria. I'he ])oor astrologer gazed wistfully with 
his dying eyes upon the green and shady gi-oves, and en- 
treated the pilot or mate of the caravel to land him on one of 
the islands, that he might die in pofice. “ Micer Codro,” 
replied the pilot, “ those arc not islands, but points of land : 
there are no islands hereabout.” 

“ There arc, indeed,” replied the astrologer, “ two good^ 
and pleasant islands, well watered, and near to the coast, and 
within them is a great bay with a harbour. Land me, I 
pray you, upon one of these islands, that I may have comfort 
in my dying hour.” 

The pilot, whose rough nature had been touched with pity 
for the condition of the unfortunate justrologer, listened to his 
prayer, and conveyed him to the shore, where he found the 
opinion he had given of the character of the coast to be 
correct. lie laid him on the herbage in tlic shade, where 
the poor wanderer soon expired. The pilot then dug a grave 
at the foot of a tree, where he buried him with all possible 
decency, and carved a cross on the bark to mark the grave. 

Some time afterwards, Oviedo, the historian, was on the 
island with this very pilot, who showed him the cross on the 
tree, and gave his honest testimony to the good character and 
worthy conduct of Micer Codi'o. Oviedo, as he regarded the 
nameless grave, passed the eulogium of a scholar upon the 
poor astrologer: “He died,” says ho, “like Pliny, in the 
discharge of his duties, travelling about the world to explore 
the secrets of nature.” According to liis account, the pre- 
diction of nicer Codro held good with respect to Valenzuela, 
as it had in the case of Vasco Nullez. 'fhe captain died 
within the term in which he had ^summoned him to appear 
before the tribunal of God !* 

* Vide Oviedo, Hist. Gen., lib. xxxix. cap. 2. 
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JUAN PONCE DE LEON, 

CONQUEBOR OP POBTO BICO, AND DISCOVEBEB OP PLORIDA* 

CHAPTER I.— [1508.] 

Many years had elapsed since the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of ITayti, yet its neighbouring island of Boriquen, or, as 
the Spaniai-ds calk'd it, 8t. Juan (since named Porto Rico), 
remained unexplored. If was beautiful to the eye as beheld 
from the sea, having lofty mountiiins clothed with forest trees 
of prodigious size and magnificent foliage. There were broad 
fertile valleys also, always fresh and green ; for the frequent 
showers and abundant streams in these latitudes, and the 
absence of all wintry frosts, produce a perjjetual verdure. 
Various ships had occasionally touched at the island, but their 
crews had never penetrated into the interior. It was evident, 
however, from the number of hamlets and scattered houses, 
and the smoke rising in all directions from among the trees, 
that it was well peopled. The inhabitants still continued to 
enjoy their life of indolence and freedom, unmolested by the 
ills that overwhelmed the neighbouring island of Hayti, The 
time had arrived, however, when they were to share the com- 
mon lot o^ their fellow savages, and to sink beneath the yoke 
of the white man. 

At the time when Nicholas de Ovando, Governor of His- 
paniola, undertook to lay Nvnste the groat province of Higuey, 
which lay at the eastern end of Ilayti, he sent as commander 
of part of the troops a veteran soldier, named Juan Ponco 
de Leon. He was a native of Leon in Spain, and in his boy- 
hood had been page to Pedro Nuficz do Guzman, Senor of 
Toral.^ From an early age he had been schooled to war, and 
had served in various campaigns against the Moors of Granada, 
He accompanied Columbus in his second voyage, in 1493, and 
was afterwards, it is said, one of the pai-tisans of Francisco 
Roldan, in his rebellion against the admiral. Having dis- 
tinguished himself in various battles with the Indians, and 
acquired a name for sagacity as well as valour, h^ received a 
command subordinate to Juan de Esquibel in the campaign 
against Higuey, and seconded his (jjiief so valiantly in that 
sanguinary expedition, that, after the subjugation of the pro- 
vince, he was appointed to the command of it, as lieutenant 
of the Governor of Hispaniola. 

* Incas, Garcilaso do la Vega, Hist. Florida, tom. iv. cap. 37. 
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Juan Poncc dc Leon had all the impatience of quiet life and 
the passion for exploit of a veteran campaigner. He had 
not been long in the tranquil command of his province of 
Higuey, before he began to cast a wistful eye towards the 
green mountains of Boriquen. They w’^erc directly opposite, 
and but twelve or fourteen leagues distant, so as to be dis- 
tinctly seen in the transparent atmosphere of the tropics. 
The Indians of the two islands frequently visited each other, 
and in this way Juan Ponce received the usual intelligence, 
that the mountains ho had eyed so wistfully abounded with 
gold. He readily obtained permission from Governor Ovando 
to make an expedition to this island, and embarked in the 
year 1508 in a caravel, with a few Spaniards and several Indian 
interpreters and guides. 

After an easy voyage, he landed on the woody shores of 
the island, near to the residence of the principa 1 cacique, 
Agucybana. He found the chieftain seated in patriarchal 
style, under the shades of his native groves, and surromided 
by his family, consisting of his mother, step-ftithcr, brother, 
and sister, who vied with each other in paying homage to the 
strangers. Juan Ponce, in fact, was received into the bosom 
of the family, and the cacique exchanged names with him, 
which is the Indian pledge of perpetual amity. Juan Ponce 
also gave Christian names to the mother and step-father of the 
cacique, ai^ would fain have baptized them, but they declined 
the ceremony, though they always took a pride in the names 
thus given them. 

In the zeal to gratify his guests, the cacique took them to 
various parts of the island. They found the interior to corre 
spond with the external appearance. It was wild and moun 
tainous, but magnificently wooded, 'with deep rich valleys 
fertilized by limpid streams. Juan Ponce requested the 
cacique to reveal to him the riches of the island. The simple 
Indian showed him his most productive fields of Yuca, groves 
laden with delicious fruit, the sweetest and purest fountains, 
and the coolest runs of water. ^ 

Ppnee da Leon heeded but little these real blessings, and 
demanded whether the island produced no gold. Upon this 
the cacique conducted him to two^ivers, the Manatuabon and 
the Zebuco, where the very pebbles seemed richly veined with 
gold, and large grains shone among the sand through the 
limpid water. Some of tlie largest of these were gathered by 
the Indians and given to the Spaniards. The quantity thua 
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procured confirmed the hopes of Juan Ponce ; and leaving 
several of his companions in the house of the hospitable 
cacique, he returned to Hayti to report the success of his 
expedition. He presented the specimens of gold to the go- 
vernor Ovando, who assayed them in a crucible. The ore 
was not so fine as that of Hispaniola, but, as it was supposed 
to exist in greater quantities, the governor determined on the 
subjugation of the island, and confided the enterprise to Juan 
Ponce dc Leon. • 

CHAPTER II.— [1509.] 

The natives of Boriquen were more warlike than those of 
Hispaniola ; being accustomed to the use of arms from the 
necessity of repelling the frequent invasions of the Caribs. 
It was supposed, therefore, that the conquest of their island 
would be attended with some difficulty, and Juan Ponce de 
Leon made another, and, as it were, a preparatory visit, to 
make himself acquainted with the country, and with the 
nature and resources of the inhabitants. He found the com- 
panions whom he had left there on his former visit, in good 
health and spirits, and full of gratitude towards the cacique 
A^eyband, who had treated them with undiminished hospi* 
tality. There appeared to be no need of violence to win the 
island from such simple-hearted and confiding people. Juan 
Ponce flattered himself with the hopes , of being appointed to 
its government by Ovando, and of bringing it peaceably into 
subjection. After remaining some time on the island, he 
returned to San Domingo to seek the desired appointment, 
but, to his surprise, found the w'hole face of aflairs had changed 
during his absence. 

His patron, the governor Ovando, had been recalled to Spain, 
and Don Diego Columbus, son of the renowned discoverer, 
appointed in bis place to the command of San Domingo. To 
add to the perplexities of Juan Ponce, a cavalier had already 
arrived from Spain, empowered by the king to form a settle- 
ment and build a fortress on the island of Porto Rico. His 
name was Christoval de Sotomayor ; he was brother to the 
Count of Camina, and had been secretary to Philip I, jumamed 
the Handsome, king of Castile and lather of Charles V. 

Don Diego Columbus was liighly di|pleased wdth the act of 
the king in granting these powers to Sotomayor, as it had 
been done without his knowledge and consent, and of course 
in disregard of his prerogative, os viceroy, to be consulted as 
to all appointn\cnts made withir his juriscuction. He refused. 
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therefore, to put Sotomayor in possession of the island. He 
paid as little respect to the claims of Juan Ponce de Leon, 
whom he regarded with an ungracious eye as a favourite of 
his predecessor Ovando. To settle the matter elfectually, he 
exerted what he considered his official and hereditary pri- 
vilege, and chose officers to suit himself, appointing one Juan 
Ceron to the government of Porto Itico, and Miguel Diaz to 
serve as his lieutenant.* 

Juan Ponce dc Leon and his ri^^^l candidate, Christoval de 
Sotomayor, bore their disappointment with a good grace. 
Though the command M'as denied them, they still hoped to 
improve tlieir fortunes in the island, and accordingly joined 
the crowd of adventurers that accompanied the newly ap- 
pointed governor. 

New changes soon took place in consequence of the jealou- 
sies and misunderstandings between King Ferdinand and the 
admiral as to points of privilege. The former still seemed 
disposed to maintain the right of making appointments with- 
out consulting Don Diego, and exerted it in the present 
instance ; for when Ovando, on his return to Spain, made 
favourable representation of the merits of Juan Ponce de 
Leon, and set forth his services in exploring Porto Kico, the 
king appointed him governor of that island, and signified 
specifically that Don Diego Columbus should not presume to 
displace him. 

CHAPTER III. 

Juan Ponce de Leon assumed the command of the 
island of Boriquen in the year 1509. Being a fiery high- 
handed old soldier, his first step was to quarrel with Juan 
Ceron and Miguel Diaz, the cx-govcrnor and his lieutenant, 
and to send them prisoners to Spain. * 

He was far more favo\irablc to his late competitor, Chris- 
toval dc Sotomayor. Finding him to be a cavalier of noble 
blood and high connections, yet void of pretension, and of 
most accommodating temper, he offered to make him his 
lieutenant, and to give him the post of alcalde mayor, on 
offer which was thankfully accepted. 

The pride of rank, however, which follows a man even into 

* If the reader has perused the history of Columbus, he may re- 
niMbber the romantic atlventure of this Miguel Diaz with a female 
cacique, which led to the discovery of the gold mines of Hayna, and 
the founding of the city qf San Domingo. 

t Herrera, decod. i. lib. vii. cap. 13. 
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the wilderness, soon interfered with the quiet of Sotomayor ; 
he was ridiculed for descending so much below' his birth and 
dignity, as to accept a subaltern situation to a simple gentle- 
nuin in the island which he had originally aspired to govern, 
lie could not withstand these sneers, but resigned his ap- 
pointment, and remained in the island as a private individual; 
cstablishuig himself in a village wrhere he had a large repar- 
timiento. or allotment of Indians, assigned to him by a grant 
from the king. • 

Juan Ponce fixed his sejit of government in a town called 
Capami, which he founded on the northern side of the island, 
about a league from the sea, in a neighbourheod su]»poscd to 
abound in gold. It was in front of the port called Rico, 
which subsequently gave its name to the island. The road to 
the town w^as up a mountain, through a dense forest, and so 
rugged and miiy tfhat it w'as the bane of man and beast. It 
cost more to convey provisions and merchandise up this 
league of mounttiin, than it did to bring tliem from Spain. 

Juan Ponce, being firmly seated in his government, began 
to car^'e and portion out the island, to found towns, and to 
distribute the natives into repartimientos, for the purpose of 
exacting tlieir labour. 

The poor Indians soon found the difference between the 
Spaniards as guests, and the Spaniards as masters. They were 
driven U) despair b)^ the heavy tasks imposed upon them ; for 
to their free spirits and indolent habits, restraint and labour 
were w orse than death. Many of the most hardy and daring 
proposed a general insurrection, and a massacre of theii' op- 
pressors; the great mass, how^cver, w'crc deterred by the 
belief that the Spaniards were supernatural beings and could 
not be killed. 

A shrewd and sceptical cacique, named Brayoan, deter, 
mined to put their immortality tOL the test. Hearing that a 
young Spaniard, named Salzedo, was passing through his 
lands, he sent a party of his subjects to escort him, giring 
them secret instructions how they were to act. On coming 
to a river they took Salzedo on their shoulders to carry him 
across, but, w'hen in the midst of the stream, tffey let him 
fall, and, throwing themsillvcs upoi^ him, pressed him under 
water until he was drowned. Then dragging his body to tlie 
shore, and still doubting his l)cihg dead, they wcj)t and 
howled over him, making a thousand apologies for having 
fallen upon him, and kept him so long beneath tho surface. 
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The cacique Brayoan came to examine the body and pro- 
nounced it lifeless; but the Indians, still fearing it might 
possess lurking immortality and ultimately revive, kept watch 
over it for three days, until it showed incontestable sigus of 
putrefaction. 

Being now convinced that the strangers were mortal men 
like themselves, they readily entered into a general conspiracy 
to destroy them.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

The prime mover of the conspiracy among the natives was 
Agueybaua, brother and successor to the hospitable cacique 
of the same name, who had first welcomed the Spaniards to 
the island, and who had fortunately closed his eyes in peace, 
before his native groves wore made the scenes of violence and 
oppression. The present cacique had fallen within the repar- 
tiiniento of Don Christoval de Sotomayor, and, though treated 
by that ca'XTilier with kindness, could never reconcile his 
proud spirit to the yoke of vassalage. 

Agueybana held secret councils with his confederate 
caciques, in which they concerted a jdan of operations. As 
the Spaniards were scattt’red about in differerit places, it was 
agreed that, at a certain time, each cacique should dispatch 
those within his province. In arranging the massacre of 
those within his own domains, Agueybana assigned to one 
of his inferior caciques the task of surprising the village of 
Sotomayor, giving him 3000 warriors for the purpose. He 
was to assail the vilhige in the dead of the night, to set fire 
to the houses, and to slaughter all the inhabitants, lie proudly, 
however, reserved to himself the honour of killing Don Chris- 
toval with his own hand. 

Don Christoval had an misuspectcd friend in the very midst 
of his enemies. Being a cavalier of gallant appearance and 
amiable and courteous manners, he had won the affections of 
an Indian pnneess, the sister of the cacique Agucybani. 
She had overheard enough of the war-council of her brother 
and his warriors to learn that Sotomayor was in ditnger. 
The life of her lover Avas piore precious in her eyes than the 
safety of her brother and her tribe ; hastening, therefore, to 
liim, she told him all tlu^ she kiuSv or feared, and warned 
him to be upon his guard. Sotomayor appears to have been 
of the most easy and incautious nature, void of all evil and 
deceit himself, and slow to suspect any thing of the kind in 
* Herrera, decad. i. lib. viii. cap. 13. 
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others. He considered the apprehension of the princess as 
dictated by her fond anxiety, and neglected to j rofit by her 
warning. 

ITe received, however, about the same time, information 
from a different quarter, tending to the same point. A 
•Spaniard, versed in the language and customs of the natives, 
had observed a number gathering together one evening, painted 
and decorated, as if for battle. Suspecting some lurking 
mischief, he stripped and painted himself in their manner, 
and, favoured by the obscurity of the night, succeeded in 
mingling among them uudiscovei:ed. They were assembled 
round a fii c performing one of their mystic war-dances, to the 
chant of an arcyto or legendary ballad. The strophes and 
responses treated of revenge and slaughter, and repeatedly 
mentioned the death of Sotomayor. 

The Spaniard withdrew' unperccived, and hastened to 
apprise Don Christoval of his danger. The latter still made 
light of these repeated w'arnings ; revolving them, however, 
in his mind in the stillness of the night, he began to feel some 
uneasiness, and determined to repair in the morning to Juan 
Ponce de Leon, in his stronghold at Caparra. With his fated 
hecdlessncss, or temerity, however, he applied to Agueybana 
for Indians to carry his baggage, and departed slightly armed, 
and accompanied by but three Spaniards, although he had to 
pass through close and lonely forests, wliere he would be at 
the mercy of any treacherous or lurking foe. 

The cacique watched the departure of liis intended victim, 
and set out shortly afterwards, dogging his steps at a distance 
through the forest, accompanied by a few chosen w'aniors. 
Agueyband and his party had not i)rocceded far when they 
niet a Spaniard named Juan Gonzalez, Avho spoke the Indian 
language. They immediately assailed him and wounded him 
in several ])laces. He threw himself at the feet of the cacique, 
imploring his life in the most abject terms. The chief spared 
him for the moment, being eager to make sure of Don 
Christoval. He overtook that incautious cavalier in the very 
heart of the woodland, and stealing silently upon him burst 
forth suddenly wdth his warriors from the covert of tlie 
thickets, giving the fatal wp^-whoop. Before Sotomayor could 
put himself upon his guard a blow from the war-club of the 
cacique felled him to the earth, wdicn he was quickly dis- 
patched ])y repeated blow's. The four Spaniards wlio accom- 
panied him shared his fate, being assailed, not merely by the 
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wan’iors who had come in pmsuit of them, but by their own 
Indian j^uides. 

When A^ueybana had glutted his vengeance on this unfor- 
tunate cavalier, he retuiued in quest of Juan Gonzalez. The 
latter, however, had recovered sufficiently from his wounds to 
leave the ])lace where he had been assailed, and, dreading the 
return of the savages, had climbed into a tree and concealed 
himself among the branches. From thence, with trembling 
anxiety, he Avatchod his pursuers as they searched all the sur- 
rounding forest for him. Fortunately they did not think ot 
looking up into the trees, but, after beating the bushes for 
sonic time, gave up the search. Though he saw them depart, 
he did not venture from his concealment until the iiiglit had 
closed ; he then descended from the tree, and made the best 
of his AA'ay to the residence of certain S])aniards, where his 
wounds were dressed. When this was done, he waited not 
to take repose, but repaired by a circuitous route to Capan’a,_ 
and informed J uan Ponce dc Leon of tlu* danger he supposed 
to be still impending over Sotoinayor, for he knew not that 
the enemy had accomplished his death, J uan Ponce imme- 
diately sent out forty men to his relief. I'hcy came to the 
scene of massacre, where they fo\ind the body of the unfor- 
tunate cavalier, partly buried, but with the feet out of tiie earth. 

In the meantime the savages had accomplished the destruc- 
tion of the village of Sotomayor. They approached it un- 
perceived, through the surrounding forest, and entering it in 
the dead of the night, set fire to the straw-thatched houses, 
and attacked the Spaniards as they endeavoured to escape 
from the flames. 

Several were slain at the onset, but a bravo Spaniard, named 
Diego do Salazar, rallied his countrymen, inspirited them to 
beat off the enemy, and succeeded in conducting the greater 
part of them, though sorely mangled and harassed, to the 
stronghold of the governor at Caparra. Scarcely had these 
fugitives gained the fortress, when others came hurrying in 
from all quarters, bringing similar tales of conflagi‘ation and 
massacre. For once a general insurrection, so often planned 
in savage life, against the domination of the Mffiite men, wns 
crowned with success. All the^ villages founded by the 
Spaniards had been surprised, about a hundred of their 
inhabitants destroyed, and the survivors driven to take refuge 
in a beleaguered mrtress. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Juan Ponce ue Leon might now almost be considered a 
governor without territories and a general without soldiers. 

, His villages weni smoking ruins, and his whole force did not 
amount to a hundred men, several of w^hom were disabled by 
their uoumls. He had an able and implacable foe in 
Agucybana, wlio took the lead of all the other caciques, and 
even sent em’oys to the •Caribs of the neighbouring islands, 
entreating them to forget all ancient animosities and to make 
common cause' against these strangers — ^the deadly en(*mies of 
the whole Indian race. In the meantime the whole of this 
w’ild island was in rebellion, and the forests around the fortress 
of (;iaparra rang with the whoo|)8 and yells of the savages, the 
blasts of their war-conchs, and the stormy roaring of their drums. 

Juan I\)nco was a staunch and wary old soldier, and not 
easily daunted. He remained grimly ensconced within his 
fortress, Avheiicc he dispatched messengers in all haste to 
Hispaniola, imploring immediate assistance. In the mean- 
time, he tasked his wits to divert the enemy and keep them 
at bay. Ho divided his little force into three bexlies of about 
thirty men eacli, under the command of Diego Salazar, Miguel 
de Toro, and Luis do Anasco, and sent them out alternately 
to make surprise's and assaults, to form ambuscades, and to 
practise the other stratagems of partisan warfare, w^hich he 
had learnt in early life, in his campaigns against the Moors 
of Granada. 

One of liis most cfiicfent waniors was a dog named Borczillo, 
renowned foi* courage, strength, and sagacity. It is said tliat 
he could distinguish those of the Indians who were allies, from 
those who w'cre enemies of the Spaniards. To the former he 
was docile and friendly, to the latter fierce and implacable. 
He was the terror of the natives, w'ho were unaccustomed to 
powerful and ferocious animals, and did more service in this 
wild warfare, than could liavo bepn render'd by several 
soldiers. His prowx'ss w’as so bighly appreciated that his 
master received for him the pay, allow’aiice, aiu^ share of 
booty, assigned to a cross-bow man, which w’as the highest 
stipend given. * ^ » 

* This famous dog was killed some years afterwards hy a poisoiicd 
arrow, as he w'as swinmiing in the sea in piirsiiit of a Curib Indian. 
He left, however, a numerous progeny and a great name bcliind him ; 
and his merits and cxj)loit8 were long a favourite theme among the 

3 D 
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At length the stout old cavalier Juan Ponce was reinforced 
in his stronghold, by troops from Hispaniola, whereupon he 
sallied forth boldly to hike revenge upon those who had thus 
held him in a kind of durance. His foe, Agueybana was at 
that time encamped in his own territories with more than live 
thousand warriors, but in a negligent, unwatchful sti\te, f<n* he 
knew nothing of the reinforcements of the Spaniards, and 
supposed Juan l^orice shut up w'ith his handful of men in 
Caparra. The old soldier, therefore'! took him completely by 
surprise, and routed him with great slaughter. Indeed it is 
said the Indiana were struck with a kind of panic when they 
saw the Spaniards as numerous as ever, notwithstanding the 
number they had massacred. Their belief in their immortality 
revived, they fancied that those whom they had slain had 
returned to life, and they despaired of victory over beings 
who could thus arise with renovated vigour from the grafe. 
Various petty actions and skirmishes afterwards took place, in 
which the Indians were defeated. Aguebybana, however, 
disdained this petty warfare, and stirred up his countrymen 
to assemble their foi’ccs, and by one grand assault to decide 
the fate of themselves and their island. Juan Ponce received 
secret tidings of their intent, and of the i^lace where they 
were assembling. He had at that time btirely eighty men at 
his disposal, but they were cased in steel and proof against 
the w'oapons of the savages. Without stopping to reflect, the 
high-mettled old cavalier put himself at their head, and led 
them through the forest in que.st of the foe. 

It was nearly sunset when he came in sight of the Indian 
camp, and the multitude of warriors assembled there made 
him pause, and almost repent his temerity. lie was as shrewd, 
how'evor, Jis he was hardy and resolute. Ordering some of 
his men in the advance to skirmish with the enemy, he hastily 
threw up a slight fortification with the assistance of the rest. 
When it was finished ho withdrew his forces into it, and 
ordered them to keep merely on llie defensive. The Indians 
made repeated attacks but were as often repulsed with loss. 
Some of the Spaniards, impatient of this covert woidd sally 
forth in open field with pike and cross-how, but were called 
back within the fortification by fucir wary commander. 

ITie cacicpie Agueybana was enraged at finding his host of 

Spanish colonists. Ho was father to the renowned Lconcico, the 
faithful dog of Vasco Nufloz, which resembled him in looks and equalled 
him in prowess. 
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warriors thus liaffled anchkept at bay by a mere handful of 
Spaniards. lie beheld the night closing in, and feared that 
in the darkness the enemy would escape. Summoning his 
choicest waniors round him, therefore, he led the way in a 
general assault, when, as he aj^proached the fortress, he re- 
ceived a moi-tal wound from an arquebusc, and fell dead upon 
the spot. 

The Spaniards were nBt aware at first of the importance of 
the chief whom they had slain. They soon surmised it, how- 
ever, from the confusion among the enemy, who bore olf the 
body with great lamentations, and made no further attack. 

The wary Juan Tonce took advantage of the evident dis- 
tress of the foe, to draw off his small forces in the night, 
Happy to get out of the terrible jeopardy into which a rash 
o^tilidence had betrayed him. Some of his fiery spirited 
officers would have kept the field in spite of the overwhelming 
force of the enemy. “ No, no,” said the shi*ewd veteran, “ it 
is bette'r to protract the war than to risk all upon a single 
battle.” 

A\Tiilo Juan Ponce dc Leon was fighting hard to maintain 
his sway over the island, his transient dignity w'as overtunied 
by another power, against which the prowess of the old soldier 
was of no avail. King Ferdinand had repehted of the step he 
had ill^hdviscdly taken, in superseding the governor and 
lieutenant-governor appointed by Don Diego Columbus, He 
became convinced, though rather tardily, that it was an in- 
fringement of the rights of the admiral, and that policy, as 
well as justice, required him to retract it. When Juan Ceron 
and Miguel Diaz, therefore, came prisoners to Spain, he re- 
ceived them graciously, couferred many favours on them to 
atone for their rough ejectment from office, and finally, after 
some time, sent them back empowered to resume the command 
of the island. They were ordered, however, on no account to 
manifest rancour or ill-will against Juau Ponce do Leon, or 
to interfere with any property he might hold, either in 
liousGs, lands, or Indians ; but, on the contrary, t# cidtivatc 
th6 most friendly understanding with him. The king also 
wrote to the hardy veteran, #cx2)laining to him that this resti- 
tution of Ceron and Diaz had bc('n detonnined upon in 
council, as a mere act of justice due to them, but was not in- 
tended as a censure nj)ou his cohduct, and that means should 
be sought to idemnifv him for the loss of his command. 

By the time that the governor and hi^ lieutenant reached 

3 r 2 
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the island, Juan Ponce had completed its subjugation. Tlio 
death of the island champion, the brave Agueybana, had in 
fact been a deathblow to the natives, and shows how much, in 
savage warfare, depends u])on a single chieftain. They never 
made head of war afterwards, but, dispersing among tlieir 
forests and mountains, fi'll gradually under the power of the 
Spaniards. Their subsecpicnt fate was like that of the neigh- 
bours of Hayti. They were employed in the labour of the 
mines, and in- other rude toils so repugnant to their nature 
that they sank beneath them, and, in a little while, almost all 
the aboriginals disappeared I'rom the island. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Juan Ponce he Leon lesigncd the command of Porto 
llico with tolerable gra(‘e. The loss of one wild island and 
wild government was of little moment, when there was a new 
world to be shared ont, where a hold soldier like himself, with 
sword and buekler, might readily carve out new fortune for 
himself. Resides, he had now amassed wealth to assist him 
in his plans, and, like many of the early discoverers, his hrtiin 
was teeming with the most romantic enterprises, lie bad 
conceived the idea that there was yet a third w’orld to be 
discovered, and ho hoped to be the first to reach its^ shores, 
and thus secure a renown equal to that of Columbus. 

While cogitating these tilings, and eonsidering which way 
ho should strike forth in the unexplored regions around him, 
he met with some old Indians, who gave Ijwji tidings of a 
eountiy^ which promised, not increly to satisfy tlic cravings of 
his ainhition, but to realize the fondest daeanis of the poets. 
They assured him that, far to the north, there existed a laud 
abounding in gold and in all manner of delights ; but, above 
all, possessing a river of such wonderful virtue, that whoever 
bathed in it would be restored to youth ! TIu'y added, that 
in times past, before the arrival of the Spaniards, a large party 
of tlie natives of Cuba had departc'd nortliward in search of 
this happy, land and this river of life, and, having never re- 
turned, it was concluded that they were flourishing in reno- 
vated youth, declined, by the pleasures Of that enchanting 
country. 

Here was the dream of the alchemist realized ! one had Jjut 
to find this gifted land, and revel in the enjoymmit of bound- 
less riches and perennial youth! nay, some of the ancient 
Indians declared that it was not necessary to go so far in quc.5t 
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of these rojiivenatiiij^ waters, for that, in a certain island of 
the llahama group, called Ilimini, which lay fiir out in the 
ocean, there was a fountain possessing the same mai*vellous 
ahd incstiinahle qualities. 

Juan Ponce do Leon listened to these talcs with fond cre- 
dulity. lie was advancing in life, and the ordinary term of 
existence seemed insuflicient for his mighty plans. Could 
he but ])lungc into this marvellous fountain or gifted riv6r, 
and come out with his* battered war-worn body restored to 
the strength and freshness and suppleness of youth, and his 
head still retaining tlic wisdom and knowledge of age, what 
enterprises might he not accomplish in the additional course 
of vigorous years insured to him ! 

It may seem incredible, at the present day, that a man of 
years and experience could pcld any faith to a story which 
resembles the wild fiction of an Arabian tale ; but the 'wonders 
and novelties breaking upon the world in tliA age of dis- 
» covery almost realized the illusions of fable, and the imagi- 
nations of the Spanish voyagers had become so heated, that 
they were capable of any stretch of credulity. 

So fully persuaded was the worthy old cavalier of the 
existence of the region described to him, that he fitted out 
three ships at his own expense to prosecute the discovery, 
nor had he any difficulty in finding adventurers in abundance 
ready to cruise with him in quest of this fairy-land.* 

* It was not the credulous minds of voyagers and adventurers alone 
(hat were heated by these Indian traditions and romantic fables, jlleu 
of learning and eminence were likewise beguiled by them : witness the 
followiug extract from the second decade of Peter Martyr, addressed to 
Leo X., then bishop of home : — 

“ Among the islands on the north side of Hispaniola there is one 
about 3ii5 leagues distant, as they say which have searched the same, in 
the which is a continual spring of running water, of such marvellous 
virtue, that the water thereof being dnmk, perhaps with some diet, 
maketh olde men young again. And here 1 must make protestation to 
your Holiness not to think this to be said lightly or rashly, for they have 
HO spread this rumour for a truth throughout all the court, that not only 
ail the people, but also many of them whom wisdom or fortune hath 
divhled from thq common sort, think it to be true; but^f you will a^k 
my opinion heroin, 1 will answer, that I will not attribute so great 
power to nature, but that fjo<Miath no Icis^c re.scrved this prerogative to 
himself than to search the hearts of men, &c. — P. Martyr, decad. ii. 
cap. 10, Lok's translation. 
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CHAPTER VII.— [1512.] 

It was on the Srd of March, 1512, that Juan Ponce sailed 
with his three ships from the port of St. Gonnain, in the 
island of Porto Rico. He kept for some distance alon;7 the 
coast of Hispaniola, and then, stretching away to the north- 
^vard, made for the Bahama Islands, and soon fell in with the 
first of the group. He was favoured with j)ropitious w eather 
and tranquil seas, and glided smootjily with the wind and 
current along that verdant archipelago, visiting one island 
after another, until, on the foiu’tecuith of the month, he ar- 
rived nt Guanahani, or St. Salvador, where Christopher (-o- 
lumbus had first p\it his foot on the shores of the New World. 
Ilis inquiries for the island of Bimini were all in vain, and as 
to the fountain of jmuth, he may have drank of every fountain, 
and river, and lake, in the archipelago, even to the salt pools 
of Turk’s Island, ^vithout being a whit the younger. 

Still ho Avas not discouraged; but, having repaired his 
ships, he again put to sea and shaped his course to the north- 
west. On Simday, the 27th of March, ho came in sight of 
w'hat he supposed to be an island, hut W7is prevented from 
landing by adverse ^veathcr. He continued hovering about 
it for several days, buffeted by the elements, until, in the 
night of the second of April, he succeeded in coming to anchor 
under the land, iii thirty degrees eight minutes of latitude. 
The whole country was in tlie fresh bloom of spring; the 
trees Tverc gay with blossoms, and the fields covered -with 
flowers; from which circumstance, as w'cll as from having 
discovered it on Palm Sunday (Pascua Florida), he gave it 
the name of Florida, which it retains to the present day. 
The Indian name of the country wjis Cautio.* 

Jiuin Ponce landed, and took possession of the country in 
the name of the Castilian sovereigns. He afterwards con- 
tinued for several weeks ranging the coasts of this flowery 
land, and struggling against the gidf-stream and tlic various 
currents which sweep it. He doubled Cape Canaveral, and 
■reconnoitred the southern and eastern shores without sus- 
pecting thatcjthis was a part of Terra Firma. In all his 
attempts to explore the country, ho met witli resolute and 
implacable hostility on tho part of !he natives, who appeared 
to be a fierce and warlike race. He was disappointed, also, 
ill his hopes of finding gold, nor did any of the rivers or 

* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. ix. cap. 10. , 
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fountains which he cxamincfl, possess the rejuvenating^ virtue. 
Convinced, therefore, that this was not the promised land of 
Indian tradition, he turned his prow homeward on the four- 
teenth of June, with the intention, in the way, of making one 
more attempt to find the island of Bimini. 

In the outset of his return he discovered a group of islets 
abounding with sca-fowl and marine animals. On one of 
them, his sailors, in the course of a single night, caught one 
hundred and seventy flirdcs, and might have taken many 
more, had they been so inclined. They likewise took fourteen 
sca-wolves, and killed a vast quantity of pelicans and other 
birds. To this group Juan Ponce gave the name of the 
Tortugas, or Turtles, which they still retain. 

Proceeding in his cruise, he touched at another group of 
islets near the Lucayos, to u’hom he gave the name of La 
Vieja, or the Old Woman group, because he found no inha- 
bitiiut there but one old Indian woman.* This ancient sibyl 
he took on board his sliip, to give him information about the 
labyrinth of islands into which he was entering, and perhaps 
he could not have had a more suitable guide in the eccentric 
quest ho was making. Notwithstanding her pilotage, how- 
ever, he was exceedingly bafH(’d and pcrjdcxcd in his return 
voyage among the Baliama Islands, for he was forcing his 
way, as it were, against the course of nature, and encounter- 
ing the currents which sweep w^estward along these islands, 
and the trade- wund w’hich accompanies them. For a long 
time he struggled with all kinds of difficulties and dangers ; 
and w'as obliged to remain upwards of a month in one of the 
islands to repair the damages which his ship had sulTered in 
a storm. 

Disheartened at length by the perils and trials with which 
nature seemed to have beset the approach to Bimini, as to 
some fairjr island in romance, he gave up the quest in person, 
and sent in his place a trusty ciiptaiu, Juan Perez dc Ortubia, 
who departed in one of the other ships, guided by the expe-' 
rienced old woman of the isles, and by another Indian. As 
to Juan Ponce, he made the best of his way ]^ck to Porto 
Kico, where he arrived infinitely poorer in purse and wu-inkled 
in brow, by this cruise aCter inexhaustible riches and perpe- 
tual youth. 

Ho had not been long in port when his trusty envoy, Juan 
Perez, likewise arrived. Guided by the sage old woman, he 
* Herrera^ decad. i. lib. iz. 
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li.'id succeeded in findiiipj the long-soup;ht“for Bimini. He 
described it as being large, verdant, and covered with beau- 
tiful groves. There were crystal springs and limpid streams 
in abundance, which kept the island in perpetual verdure, 
but none that could restore to an old man the vernal green- 
ness of his youth. 

Thus ended the romantic expedition of Juan Ponce de 
Leon. Like many other pursuits of a chimera, it terminated 
in the acquisition of a substantial good. Though ho had 
failed in tinding the fairy fountain of youth, he had disco- 
vered in place of it the important country of Florida.^’ 

CHAPTER VIII.— [1511.] 

Juan Ponce de Leon now repaired to S?pain, to make a 
report of his voyage to King hVrdiiiand. Tlie hardy old cava- 
lier experienced much raillery from the witlings of the court, 
on account of his visionary voyage, though many Avise men 
had been as credulous as himself at the outset. The king, 
however, received him with great fiiA^our, and conferred on 
him the title of Adelantado of Bimini and Florida, which 
last Avas as yet considered an island. Permission Avas also 
granted him to recruit men either in Spain or in the colonies 
for a settlement in Florida; but he deferred entering on his 
command for the present, being probably discouraged and 
impoverished by the losses in his last expedition, or finding a 
difficulty in enlisting ad\'enturei'S. At le ngth another enter- 
prise jjrescntcd itself. The Caribs had by this time become 
a terror to the Spanish inhabitants of many of the islands, 
making descents upon the coasts and carrying off captives, 
who it was supposed Avere doomed to be devoured by these 
cannibals. So frequent were their invasions of the island of 
Porto Rico, tliat it was feared they would ultimately oblige 
the Spaniards to abandon it. 

King hYTdiiiaud, therefore, in 1514, ordered that three 

* The belief of the existence, in Florida, of a river like that sought 
by Juan Ponce, Avaa long prevalent among the Indians of Cuba, and the 
caciques were vnxious to discover it. Tliat a party of the natives of 
Cuba once went in search of it and remained there, appears to be a fact, 
as their descendants were afterwards to he traced among tlie people of 
Florida. Las Casas says, that, even in his days, many persisted in seek- 
ing this mystery, an<l some thought that the river waS no other than 
that called tbo Jordan, at the point of St Helena; without considering 
that the name was given to it by the Spaniards in the year 1520, when 
they discovered the land oiLChicora. 
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ships, Avoll armed and manned, should be fi,tted out in Seville, 
destined to scour the. islands ot* the Caribs, and to jfree the 
seas of tliose cannibal marauders. The command of the 
armada was given to Juan Ponce do Leon, from Ids know- 
ledge in Indian warfare, and his varied and rough ex])cricnco, 
which had ndnglcd in him the soldier with the sailor. He 
was instructed in the first place to assail the Caribs of those 
islands most contiguous und dangerous to Porto liico, and 
then to make war on those of the coast of Terra Firma, in 
the neighbourhood of Carthagena. lie was afterwards to 
Take the captaincy of Porto llico, and to attend to the repar- 
tiinientos, or distributions of the Indians, in conjunction with 
a person to be appointed by Diego Columbus. 

The enterprise suited the soldiier-likc spirit of Juan Ponce 
do Leon, and the gallant old cavalier set sail full of confi- 
dence, in January, 1315, and steered direct for the Carib- 
bees, w'itli a determination to give a wholesome castigation 
to the whole savage Archipelago. Arriving at the island of 
Guadaloupc, he cast anchor, and sent men on shore for wood 
and water, and women to wash the clothing of the crews, 
with a party of soldiers to mount guard. 

Juan J^oucc had not been as wary as usual, or he had to deal 
with savages unusually adroit in warfare. While the people 
were scattered carelessly on the shore, the Caribs rushed forth 
from an ambuscade, killed the greater part of the men, and 
earned olf the women to the mountains. 

This blow at the very onset of his vaunted expedition sank 
deep into the hetirt of J uan Ponce, and put an end to aU his 
militaiy exeitement. Humbled and mortified, he sot sail for 
the island of I’orto llico, w’here he relinquished all further 
prosecution of the enterprise, under pretext of ill health, and 
gave the command of the squadron to a captain named 
Zuniga ; but it is surmised that his malady was not so much 
of the flesh as of the spirit. He remained in Porto llico as 
governor ; but, having grown testy and irritable through vex- 
ations and disappointments, he gave great offence, and caused 
much contention on the island by positive and str^ig-handcd 
measures, in respect ta the distribution of the Indians. 

He co-’diiued for several years in iffiat island, in a state of 
growling repose, until the brilliant exploits of Hernando Cortez, 
which threatened to eclipse the achievements of all the veteran 
discoverers, roused his dormant spirit. 

dealous of being cast in the shade in his old days, he iletcr- 
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mined to sally forth on one more expedition. He had heard 
that Florida, which lie had discovered, and which he had 
hitherto considered a mere island, was part of 'ferra Firma, 
possessini? vast and uiitnowu rej^ions in its bosom. If so, a 
grand field of enter jnise lay before him, wherein he might 
make discoveries and conquests to rival, if not surpass, the 
far-famed conquest of ?.fexico. 

Accordingly, in tlie year 1521 be fitted out two ships at 
the island of Porto Itico, and embarked almost the Avhole of 
his property in the undei-taking. 11 is voyage was toilsome 
and tempestuous, but at length he arrived at the wished-for 
land, lie made a descent upon the coast with a great part of 
his men, but the Indians sallied forth with unusual valour to 
defend their shores. A bloody battle ensued, several of the 
Spaniards were slain, and Juan Ponce was woundi'd by an 
arrow, in the thigh. Ho was borne on board his ship, and 
finding himsedf disabled for further action, set sail for Cuba, 
where he arrived ill in body and di'jectcd in heart. 

He was of an age where there is no longer pronvpt and 
healthful reaction cither mental or corporeal. The irritations 
of humiliated pride and disappointed hope exasperated the 
fever of his wound, and he died soon after his arrival at the 
island. “ Thus fate,” says one of the quaint old Spanish 
writers, “ delights to reverse the schemes of man. The dis- 
covery that Juan Ponce flattered himself was to lead to a 
means of perpetuating his life, had the idtimate effect of 
hastening his death. ” 

It may be said, however, that he has at least attained the 
shadow of his desire, since, though disa])pointed in extending 
the natural term of his existence, his discovery has insured a 
lasting duration to his name. 

The following epitaph was inscribed upon his tomb, wdiich 
does justice to the w arrior qualities of the stout old cavalier : 
Mole snb hac fortis requiescunt ossa Lconia, 

Qui vicib factis nomina magaa buIs. 

It has been thus paraphrased in Spanish by the Licentiate 
Juan de Castellanos: 

Aqueste lugar csjrccho 
Ks sc^iilchro del varon, 

Qiie cn el nombre fne Leon, 

Y mueho mas en el hccho. 

“ In this sepulchre rest the bones of a man, who was a lion 
by name, and still more by nature.*' ^ 
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No. I. — Transportation op the Remains op Columbus prom 
St. Domingo to the Havana. 

At the termination of a war between Franco and Spain, in 1795, all 
the Spanisli posBCHsions in the island of Hispaniola were ceded to 
France, by the 9th article of the treaty of peace. To assist in the 
accomplishment of this cession, a Spanish squadron was dispatched to 
the island at the appointed time, commanded by Don Oabriel de Aris- 
tizabal, lieutenant-general of the royal armada. On the 11th December, 
1795, that commamler wrote to the licld-marshal and governor, Don 
Joaquin Garcia, resident at St. Domingo, that, being informed that the 
remains of th^ celebrated admiral Don Christopher Columbus lay in the' 
cathedraf of that city, he felt it incumbent on him as a Spaniard, and 
ns commander-in-chief of his majesty’s squadron of operations, to solicit 
the translation of the ashes of that hero to the island of Cuba, which 
had likewise been discovered by him, and where he had first planted 
the standard of the cross. Jle expressed a desire that this -shouhl be 
done officially, and with great care and formality, that it might not 
remain in the power of any one, by a careless transportation of these 
honoured remains, to lose a relic, connected with an event which formed 
the most glorious epoch of Spanish history, and that it might bo mani- 
fested to all nations, that Spaniards, notwithstanding the lapse of ages, 
never ceased to pay all honours to the remains of that “ worthy and 
adventurous general of tlie seas;” nor abandoned them, when tho 
various public bodies, representing tho Spanish dominion, emigrated 
from the islanil. As he had not time, without great inconvenience, to 
donsult the sovereign on this subject, he had recourse to the governor, 
as royal vice-patron of the island, hoping that his solicitation might be 
granted, and tho remains of the- admiral exhumed and conveyed to the 
&and of Cuba, in the ship San Dorenzo. 

The generous wishes of this high-minded Spaniard met with warm 
concurrence on the part of the governor. He informed him in reply, 
that the Duke of Veraguas, lineal successor of Columbus, had manifested 
the same solicitude, and had sent directions that the necessaiy measures 
should be taken at his expense ; and had at the same time expressed a 
wish tliat the bones of the Adelantado, Don Rartliolomew Columbus, 
should likewise be exhumed ; transmitting inscriptions to be put upon 
the B^ulchrcs of both. He added, that although tho king had given 
no orders on the subject, yet the proposition being so aec^ant with 
the grateful feelings of the Spani^ nation, and xhcctiug witn the con- 
cnrronce^ of all tho authorities of the island, he was ready on his part to 
carry it into execution. * • 

The commandant-general, Aristizabal, then made a similar commu- 
nication to the "Archbishop ,of Cuba, Don Fernando Portillo y Torres, 
who^ metropolis was then the city of St. Domingo, hoping to receive 
his countenance and aid in this pious undertaking. 
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The reply of the arelihihhop was eoiichcd in terms of htjj^h courtesy 
towards the gallant (iomniainler, and deep reverence for the memory of 
Columbus, and expressed a real in rendering this tribute of gratitude 
and respect to the remains of one who had done so much for the glory 
of the nation. 

The persons empowered to act for the Puhe of Veraguas, the vene- 
rable dean and chapter of the cathedral, and all the olhcr persons and 
authorities to w'hom Don Cahricl dc Aristizabal made similar commu- 
nications, manifested the same cagemc.ss to assist in the perforinauee of 
this solemn and atfccting rite. r 

The worthy commander, A ristizahal, having taken all these prepara- 
tory steps with great form and punctilio. st> as that the ceremony should 
be performed in a ijublic and striking manner, suitable to the fame of 
Columbus, the whole was carried into ellcet with becoming pomp and 
solemnity. 

On the 20th December, 1795, the raoi=t distinguished persons of the 
place, the dignitaries of the church, and civil and military officers, 
as.scmblcd in the metropolitan cathedral. In the presence of this 
angu.-st as.scmblagc, a small vault w^as opened above the chancel, in the 
principal wall on the right side of the high altar. Within were found 
the fragments of a leaden coffin, a number of bones, and a quantity of 
mould, evidently tbe remains of a human botly. These w^crc carefully 
collected and put into a ease of gilded lead, about lialf an ell in length 
and breadth, and a third in height, secured by an iron lock, the key of 
which was delivered to the archbUhop. The ease was inclosed in a 
coffin covered witli black velvet, and pmamented with lace and fringe 
of gold. The whole was then placed in a temporary tomb or mausoleum. 

On the following day, there was another grand convocation at tho 
cathedral, when the vigils and inas.scsfoT the dead were solemnly chanted 
by the archbishop, accompanied by the commandant-general of the 
armada, the Dominican and Franciscan friars, and the friars of the 
order of Mercy, together w'ith the rest of the distinguished assemblage. 
After this a funeral sennon wa.s preached by tlic arehbisliop. 

On tho same <lay, at four clock in the afternoon, the coffin was' trans- 
ported to the ship with the utmost state and ceremony, with a civil, 
religious, and miliUry procession, banners wrapped in mourning, chants 
and responses and discharges of artillery. The most distinguished per- 
sons of the several orders took tuni to support the coffin. The key was 
taken with great formality from tho hands of tho archbishop by the 
governor, and given into the hands of the commander of tho armada, to 
be delivered by him to the governor of the Havana, to be held in deposit 
until the pleasure of the king should be known. Tlic coffin was received 
on board of a brigantine called t!ic Discoverer, which, with all the other 
Hhi[)ping, displayed mourning signals, and saluted the remains with the 
honours paid to an admiral. 

From the port of St. IJomingo thr coffin was conveyed to the bay of 
Ocoa, and there transferred to the ship San Lorenzo. It w'as accom- 
panied by a portrait of Columbus, sent J'rom Spain by the Duke of 
Veraguas, to be suspended close by the place where the remains of his 
illiiHtriouB ancestor should be deposited. ^ 

The ship immediately made sail and arrived at Havana in Cuba, on 
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the 3 5th of Jannarj', 1796. Here the same deep feeling of reverence to 
the memory of the dirfcovercr wtw evinced. The principal authorities 
repaired on hoard of the ship, accompanied hy the superior naval and 
'militaiy officers. Everjdhing was conducted with the same circum- 
fitantial and solemn ceremonial. The rcjnains were removed witli great 
reverence, arul placed in a tclncoa, in which they were conveyed to land 
in the midst of a procession of tliree columns of feluccas and boats in 
the royal ecrvico, all properly decorated, containing distinguished mili- 
tary and miniblerial oflicers. Two feluccas followed, in one of which 
was a marine guard of honowr, Avitli mourning banners and muffled 
drums; and in the other were the commandant-general, the principal 
minister of marine, and the military stal}*. In parsing the vessels of 
war in the harbour, they all paid the honours due to an admiral and 
captaiu-genenil of the navy. On arriving at the mole, the remains were 
met by the governor of the island, accompanied by the generals and the 
militiir}' stair. The cofflii was then convoyed betw(!cn tiles of soldiery 
which lined the streets to the obelisk, in the place of arms, where it was 
received in a hoarse prepared for tlie purpose. Here the remains were 
formally delivered to the govcrrior and cay)tain-gencral of the island, the 
key given up to him, the cofliii opened and examined, and the safe 
transportation of its contents autlienticated. This ceremony being con- 
cluded, it was conveyed in grand procession and with the utmost pomp, 
to the cathedral Classes, and the solemn ceremonies of the dead, were 
performed by the bishop, and the mortal remains of Coluinhiis deposited 
' with great reveroneo in the wall on the right side of the grand altar. 
'*.\11 these honours and ceremonies,” .ays the document, from whence 
this notice is digested,* 'Mvcrc attended by the ecclesiastical and 
secular digriitaries, the public bodies and all the nobility and gentry of 
Havana, i)i proof of the high estimation and respectful remembrance in 
which they held the hero who had discovered the New World, and had 
been the first to ])liinfc the standard of the cros.s on that island.” 

This is the last occasion that the Spanish nation has had to testify its 
feelings towards the memory of Columbus, and it is with deep satisfac- 
tion that the author of this work has been able to cite at large a cere- 
monial so solemn, atlecting, and noble in its details, and so honourable 
to the national character. 

When wc read of tlic remains of Columbus, thus conveyed from the 
port of St. Domingo, after an interval of nearly three hundred years, as 
sacred national relics, with civic and military pomp, and high religions 
ceremonial ; the most dignified and illustrious men striving who most 
should pay them reverence ; wc cannot but reflect that it wius from this 
vciy port he was carried oH* loaded wdth ignominious chains, blasted 
apparently in fame and fortune, and followed by the rcviliugs of the 
rabble. 5:^uch honours, it is true, aro nothing to the deaej^nor cjin they 
atone to the heart., now dust and ashes, for all the wrongs and sorrows 
it may have suflered: but llieyp speak voli^mes of comfort to the illus- 
trious, yet slandered and persecuted living, encouraging them bravely 
to bear with present injuries, by showing them how true merit outlives 
all calumny, and sa^ives its glorious reward in the admiration uf after 
ages. 

* Kiivarrclu. Culec., tow. '2. p. 365. 
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No. II. — ^Notice op the Descendants op Columbus. 

On the death of Columbus, his son Diego succeeded to his rights, as 
viceroy and governor of the New World, according to the express capi- 
tulations between the sovereigns and his father. II e appears Ijy the 
geueral consent of historians to have been a man of great integrity, of 
rc.spcctablc talents, and of a frank and generous nature. Herrera speaks 
repeatedly of the geiitlcncRs and urbanity of his manners, and pro- 
nounces him of a noble disposition, and without deceit. This absence of 
all guile frequently laid him open to +hc stratagems of crafty men, 
grown old in deceplion, who rendered Jji.s life ;» continued acrie.s of 
embarrassments ; but the probity of his character, with the irresistible 
pow'er of truth, bore him tbrougli difliculties in which more politic and 
subtle men would have been entangled and completely lost. 

Immediately after the death of the admiral, Don Diego came forward 
as lineal siicccs-sor, and urged the restitution of the family offices and 
])rLvilcj^cs, which had been suspended during the latter years of his 
tather’s life. If the cold and wary Ferdinand, however, could forget his 
oljligations of giaiitudc and jn.siicc to Oolimihus, he had less difficulty 
in turning a deaf car to the .solicitations of liis sou. For two years Don 
Diego pressed his suit with fruitlc8.s diligence. He felt the Apparent 
distrust of the monarch the more sensibly, from having been brought 
up under his eye, as a page in the royal household, where his character 
ought to be well known and ajiprcciatcd. At length, on the return of 
Ferdinand from Naj)lcs in 1508, he put to him a direct question, with 
the franknc.'ia atiributed to his character, lie dernarded ‘'why his 
majesty would not grant to him as a favour, that which was his rigat, 
and why he he.Ritiitcd to confide in the fidelity of one who had been 
reared in his liouso.” Ferdinand replied that he could fully confide in 
him, but could not repose so great a trust at a venture in his children 
and suecespors. To this Don Diego rejoined, that it was contrary to all 
justice and reason to make him sufler for the sins of his children who 
miglit never bo born.* 

Still, though he had rea.son and justice on his side, the young 
admiral found it impossible to bring the wary monarch to a compliance. 
Finding all appeal to all his idca.'^ of equity or sentiments of generosity 
in vain, he solicited permission to punsuc his claim in the ordinary 
t;oursc of law. The king could not refuse so reasonable a request, and 
Don Diego commenced a process against King Fenlinand before the 
council of the Indies, founded on the repeated capitulations between 
the crown and his father, and embracing all the dignities and immuni- 
ties ceded by them. 

One ground of opposition to these claims was, that if the capitulation 
made by the givcrcigns in ]4fi2 had granted a perpetual viceroyalty to 
the admiral and his heirs, such grant could not sUind ; being contrary 
to the interest of the sMc, and to jgi express law promulgated in 
Toledo iu 1480 ; wherein it*was ordained that no office, involving the 
administration of justice, should be gjven in perpetuity; tluit therefore, 
the vicoroyalt)' granted to the admiral could only have been fgr his 
life ; and that even, during that term, it had ^stly been taken 
*. lierreru, lllst. lud., decuU. i. lib. \ii. caii. 4. 
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from him for hid misconduct. That such concessions were contrary to 
the inherent prerogatives of tlie crown, of wliicli the government could 
not divest itself. To this Don Diego replied, tliat as to the validity of 
the capitulation, it was a binding contract, and none of its privileges 
ought to be restricted. That as by royal schedules dated in Villa 
Franca, June 2nd, 1506, and Almazan, August 28th, 1507, it had been 
ordered that he, Don Diego, should receive the tenths, so equally ought 
the other privileges to be accorded to him. As to the allegation that 
his father had been deprived of his viceroyaliy for his demerits, it was 
contrary to all truth. Jt ha<tbccn audacity on the part of Bobadilla to 
send him a prisoner to Spain in 1.000, and contrary to the will and com- 
mand of the sovereigns, as was proved by their letter, dated from 
Valencia de la Torre in 1502, in which they expressed grief at his 
arrest, and assured him that it should be redrc.s?ed, and his privileges 
guarded entire to himself and his children.* 

This memorable suit was commenced in 1508, and continued for 
scvcnil years. In the course of it the claims of Don Diego were dis- 
puted, likewise, on the plea tliat his father was not the original dis- 
coverer of Terra l^’irma, but otdy subsequently’^ of certain portions of it. 
This, however, was completely controverted by overwhelming testimony. 
The claims of Don Diego were minutely discussed and rigidly ex- 
amined ; and (he unanimous decision of the council of the Indies in his 
favour, w'hile it reflected honour on the justice and independence of 
that body, silenced many petty cavilers at the fair fame of Oolumbus.t 
Notwithstanding this decision, tlie wdly monarch wanted neither means 
nor pretexts to delay the ceding of such vast powers, so rejnignant to 
bis cautious policy. The young admiral was finally indebted for his 
success in this suit to previous success attained in a suit of a ditferent 
natufe. lie had become enamoured of Dofla Maria do Toledo, daughter 
of Fernando de ^’oledo, graml commujtder of Leon, and niece to Don 
Fadrique dc Toledo, the celebrated Duke of Alva, chief favourite of the 
king. This was aspiring to a high connexion. The father and uncle 
of the lady wore the most pow’crful grandees of the proud kingdom of 
Spain, and cousins-gennan to Fcnliiiand. The gloiy, however, which 
Columbus had left behind, rested upon his children, and the claims of 
Don Diego, recently confirmed by the council, involved dignities and 
wealth sufficient to raise liim to a level with the loftiest alliance. He 
found no difficulty in obtaiiiing fho hand of the lady, and thus was the 
foreign family of Columbus ingrafted on one of the proudest races of 
Spain. The natural consequences followed. Diego had secured tliat 
magical power called “ eutuicxioiis and tlio favour of Ferdinand, 
which had been so long wilhiield from him, as the son of Columbus, 
shone upon him, though coldly, as the nephew of the Duke of Alva. 
The father and uncle of liis bride succeeded, though with gypeat difficulty, 
in conquering the repugnance of the monarch, and after all he but 
granted in part the justice tl^y rcquireiL He ceded to Don Diego 
merely the dignities and powera enjoyed f>y Nicholas dc Ovando, who 
was recalled ; and he cautiously withheld the title of viceroy. 

* KAtraciH from the of thu prorc^is takon by the historian Sliino?, MS. 

t Further meiitiou wul he found ut lliis lawsuit in the article rclativi. to Amerigo 
Vespuca 
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The recall of Ovando was not merely a measuic to make room for 
Don Diego, it was tlie tanly performance of a promise made to Isabella 
on her death-bed. The expiring queen had demanded it as a punish- 
ment for the massaerc of her poor Indian subjects at Xar/igiia, and the 
cruel and ignoininous execution of the female eneitpic Aiiaeaona. Thus 
retribution was continually going its round in the checquered destinies 
of this island, which has ever presented a little epitome of human 
history ; its errors and crimes, and consequent disasters. 

In complying with the request of the cjiiccn, however, Ferdinand was 
favourable towards Ovando. He did not Ihol tlic same generous sympa- 
thies with his late consort, and, however Ovando had sinned against 
humanity in his treatment of the Indians, be had been a vigilant ofliccr, 
and his very oppressions h;ul in gcneml proved protitable to the crown. 
Ferdinand directed that the ilect which took out the new governor 
should return under the commaml of Ovando, and that he .should retain 
undisturbed enjoyment of any property or Indian slaves that might be 
found in his possession. Some have represented Ovando as a man far 
from mercenary ; that the wealth wrung from the miseries of the natives 
was for his sovereign, not for himself; and it is intimated that one 
secret cause of his disgrace was his having made an enemy of the all- 
powerful and unforgiving Fonseca.* 

The now admiral embarked at St. Lncar, June* 9, 1509, with bis wife, 
his brother Don Fernando, wdio was now grown to man’s estate, and had 
been well educated, and his two uncles Don Bartholomew and Don 
Diego. They were accompanied by a numerous retinue of cavaliers, 
with their wives, and of young laclics of rank and family, more dis- 
tinguished, it is hinted, for high blood than large fortune, and who 
were sent out to find wealthy husbands in the Xew AVorld.f 

Tlioiigh the king had not granted Don Diego the tlignity of viceroy, 
the title was generally given to him by courtesy, and his wife was uni- 
versally addressed by that of vice-queen. 

Don Diego commenced his rule with a degree of splendour hitherto 
unknown in the colony. The vice-queen, who was a lady of great desert^ 
surrounded by the noble cavaliers and the young ladies of family who 
had come in her retinue, eshiblishcd a sort of court, which tlircw a 
degree of lustre over the half-savage island. The yoiing ladies were 
soon married to the w'calthiest colonists, and contributed greatly to 
soften those rude niaimcrs which had grow'ii up in a sfatc of society 
hitherto destitute of the salutary restraint and pleasing decorum pro- 
duced by female influence. 

Don Diego bad considered his appointment in the light of a vice- 
royalty, hut the king soon took measures wliicli showed that he admitted 
of no such pretension. Without auy reference to Don Diego, he divided 
the coast of ^)aricn into two great provinces, separated by an imaginaiy 
line running ’through the Gulf of Uraba, appointing Alonzo de Ojeda 
governor of the eastern province, wliic{) he called New Andalusia, and 
Diego de Nicuesa, governof of the wrestem province, which included 
the rich coast of Veragua, and which he called C.ostilla del Oro, or 
Golden Oaetile. Had the monarch been swayed by principles of justice 
and gratitude, the settlement of this coast would have been given to the 
* Charlevoix, ut supra, v. i. p. id. 274 t Las Casas, lib, ii. cap. 49, MSb 
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Adelantando, Don Bartholomew Columbus, who liad assisted in the 
discovery of the country, and, together with his brother the admiral, 
had siiflcred so greatly in tlic enterprise, liven his superior abilities 
for the task should have pointed him out to the policy of the monarch ; 
but the cautious and calculating Ferdinand knew the lofty spirit of the 
Adclantado, and that ho would be disposed to demand high and dig- 
nified terms. He passed him by, therefore, and preferred more eager 
and accomiuodatiiig adventurers. 

].>on Diego w!us greatly aggrieved at this measure, thus .adopted without 
his participation or knowledge. He justly considered it an infringe- 
ment of the capitulations giiinted and repeatedly confirmed to his father 
and his heirs. Jle had further vexations and difficulties with respect to 
the government of the island of St. Juan, or Porto Kico, which was con- 
quered and settled about this time ; but, after a variety of cross purposes, 
the officers whom he appointed were ultimalely recognized by the crown. 

Like Ids father, lie had to contend rvith malignant factions in his 
goverimieiit ; for the enemies of the father transferred their enmity to 
the son. There was one Miguel Pasamoiitc, the kings treasurer, who 
bGC«amc his avowed enemy, under the support and chiefly at the instigji- 
tion of the Bishop Fonseca, w’ho continued to the son the implacable 
hostility which he had manifested to the father. A variety of trivial 
circumstances continued to embroil him with some of the petty officers 
of the colony, and there was a remnant of the followers of Boldah who 
arniyed themselves against him.* 

'fwo factions soon arose in the Llaml ; one of the admiral, the other 
of the treasurer P.isamontc. The lid^cr aflbctcd to call ihemsclvos the 
party of the king. They gave all possible molestation to Don Diego, 
and sent home the most virulent and absurd misrepresentations of his 
conduct. Am(uig others, they represented a large house with many 
windows, which be was building, as iuicuded for a fortress, and asserted 
that he hatl a design to make liimsclf soverc’gn of the island. King 
Ferdinand, who was now advancing in years, had devolved the affairs of 
the Indies in a great inca.'iure on Fonscca,t who had superintended 
them from the first, and he was greatly guided by the advice of that 
prelate, which was not likely to he favourable to tlie descendants of 
Columbus. The complaints from the colonics were so artfully enforced, 
therefore, that he established in 1510 a sovereign court at St. Domingo, 
called the Iloyal Audience, to which an appeal might be made from all 
sentences of the admiral, even in eases rcscrvc<l hitherto exclusively for 
the crown. Don Diego considered this a suspicious and injurious mea- 
sure inCeuded to demolish his authority. 

Frank, open, and unsuspicious, the young admiral was not formcil for 
a contest with tljc crafty politicians arrayed against him, who were 
ready and adroit in seizing upon his slightest errors, a*l magnif\ing 
them into crimes. Difficulties were multiplied in his path, which it 
was out of his power to ovcrcc^e. He h^jd entered upon office full of 
magiianimous intentious ; determined to put an end to oppression, and 
correct all abuses; all good men, therefore, had rejoiced at his i»i)point- 
ment ; but he soon found that ho had overrated his strength, and under- 
valued the difficulties awaiting him. He calculated from his own good 
* Umeru, deciul. i hi). *Mp. 12 t Idem. 
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heart, but he had no idea of the wicked hearts of others. He WW! 
opposed to the repartimientos of Indians, that source of ah kinds of in* 
Immanily; but he found all the men of 'wealth in the colony, and most 
of the important persons of the court, interested in maintaining them, 
lie perceived that the attempt to iiboliah them woiijd be dangerous, and 
the result questionable : at the same time this abuse was a source of 
iminenhu profit to himself. Self-interest, therefore, combined with 
other considerations, and what at first appeared difficult, seemed pro- 
scntly impracticable. The repartimientos continued in the state in 
whicii he found them, excepting that he removed such of the superin- 
tendents as had been cruel and oppressive, and substituted men of his 
own appointment, who probably proved equally worihlcss. His friends 
were disjippointcd, his enemies encouraged; a hue and cry was raised 
against liim by the friends of those he had displaced; and it was even 
said that if Ovando had not died about this time, he would have been 
sent out to supplant Don Diego. 

The sulij ligation and settlement of the island of Cuba in 1510, was a 
fortunate event in the administration of the present admiral. He con- 
gratulated King Ferdinand on having acquired the largest and moat 
beautiful island in the worhl without losing a single man. Tiic intelli- 
gence was liighly acceptable to the king; but it was accompanied by a 
groat number of complaints against the admiral. Little affection as 
Ferdinand felt for Don Diego, he was still aware that most of these 
representations were false, and had their origin in the jealousy and 
envy of his enemies. Ho judged it expedient, however, in 1512, to 
send out Don Bartholomew Columbus with minute instiaictions to his 
nephew the admiral. 

Don Bartliolomcw still retained the office of Adelantado of the 
Inilics ; although Ferdinand, through selfish motives, detained him in 
Bjiain, while lie employed inferior men in voyages of discovery. IIo 
now added to his appointments the property and government of the 
little island of Mona during life, and assigned him a repartimiento of 
two hundred Indians, with the superintendence of the mines 'which 
might he discovered in Cuba; an office wliich proved very lucrative.* 

Among the instructions given by the king to Don Diego, lie directed 
tluit, in consequence of the representations of the Dominican friars, the 
labour of the natives should be reduced to one-third ; that negro slaves 
should be procured from Guinea as a relief to the Indians ;f and that 
Carib slaves should be branded on the leg, to prevent other Indians 
from being confounded with them, and subjected to harsh treatment.^: 

The two governors, Ojeda and Hicucssa, whom the king had ap- 
pointed to colonize and command at the Isthmus of Darien, in Terra 
Finna. having failed in their undertaking, the sovereign, in 1514, 
wrote to Hispanioha, permitting the Adelantado, Don Bartholomew', if 
so inclined, io take charge of settling the coast of Veragua, and to 
govern that country under the admiral Don Diego, conformably to his 
privileges. Had the king dbnsulted his’ own interest, and the deference 
due to tlic talents and services of the Adelantado, this measure would 
have been taken at an earlier date. It was now too late : illness pre- 
vented Don Bartholomew from executing the enterprise ; and his active 
and toilsome life was drawing to a close. 

* Charlevoix, St. Domingo, p S21. t Herrera, decuil, lib. ix. cap. 6. t Idimi. 
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Many calumnies having been sent home to Spain by Pasamonte and 
other enemies of Don Diego, and various measures being taken by 
government, which he conceived derogatory to his dignity, and injurious 
to his privileges, ho requested and obtained permission to repair to 
court, that he might explain and vindicate his conduct. He departed, 
accordingly, on April 9th, 1515, leaving the Adclantado with the vicc- 
queen. Dona Maria. He was received with great honour by the king; 
and he merited such a reception. He had succeeded in every enterprise 
lie had undertaken or directed. The pesirl fishery had been successfully 
established on the coast of Cgbagua; the islands ofCuba and of Jamaica 
bad been subjected and brought under cultivation without bloodshed ; 
his conduct as governor had been upright ; and he had only excited the 
representations made against him, by endeavouring to lessen the oppres- 
sion of the natives. The king ordered that all processes against him in 
the' court of appeal and elsewhere, for damages done to individuals in 
regulating the repartimientos, should be discontinued, and the cases 
sent to himself for consideration. But with all these favours, as the 
admiral claimed a share of the profits of the provinces of Castilla del 
Oro, saying that it w'as discovered by his father, as the names of its 
places, such as Nombre de Dios, Porto Bello, and cl llctrete, plainly 
proved, the king ordered that interrogatories should be made among 
the mariners who had sjulcd with Christopher Columbus, iu the hope of 
proving that he had not discovered the coast of Darien nor the Gulf of 
Craba. Thus,” adds Herrera, ** Don ])icgo Avas chvays involved in 
litigations Avitli the fiscal, so that he might truly say that he was heir to 
the troubles of liis father.”* 

Not long after the <lcpartiirc of Don Diego from St. Domingo, his 
nncle, Don Bartholomew', ended his active and laborious life. No par- 
ticulars are given of his <lcath, nor is there mention fnadc of his age, 
which must have been a<lvaiiccd. King Ferdinand is said to have 
expressed groat concern at the event, for he had a high opinion of the 
character and talents of the Adclantado : “ a man,” s.ays Herrera, of 
not less worth than his brother the admiral, and Avho, if he had been 
employed, would have given great proofs of it ; for he was an excellent 
seaman, valiant, and of great heart.”f Charlevoix attributes the inac- 
tion in which Don Bartholomew had been suflerod to remain for several 
years, to the jealousy and parsimony of llie king. He found the house 
already too powerful; and the Adclantado, had he discovered Mexico, 
wiis a man to make as good conditions as had been made by the admiral 
his brother. X It was said, observed Herrera, that the king rather pre- 
ferred to employ him in his European ai^airs, though it could only havo 
been to divert him from other objects. On his death the king resumed 
to himself the island of Mona, whic6 he had given to him for life, and 
transferred his repartimiento of two hundred Jiidiiuis to tlic vice-quecn 
Dofia Maria. 

While the admiral Don Dic^ was pressing for an audience in his 
vindication at court. King Ferdinand died on the 23rd January, 151b*. 
His grandson and successor, Prince Charles, after woi'ds the Emperor, 
Charles V., was in Flanders. Tho government rested for a time with 

* Hcrrcrn, dc’cad. ii. lib. ii. cap. 7- + Idem, dccad. i. lib. x. cap. Id. 

f Charlevoix, Hist. St Domiui'O., lib. v. 
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Cardinal Ximcnes, 'who would not undertake to decide on the represen* 
tations and claims of tlic admiral. It was not until 1520 that he 
ohlaiiicd from the Kuipcror Charles V. a recognition of his innocence of 
all the charges against him. The emperor finding that what Pasamontc 
and his party had written 'were notorious calumnies, ordered Don Diego 
1(j rcviiiiie his charge, although the process with the fiscal w'as still pend- 
ing, and that Pasamontc should be written to, requesting him to forget 
all past passions and ditrcrcnccs, and to enter into amicable relations 
with Don Diego. Among other acts of indemnification he acknowledged 
his right to e\crcise his otfice of viceroy ai?d governor in the island of 
Hispaniola, and in all parts discovered by his father.'* His authority 
was, however, much <liminishcd by new regulations, and a supervisor 
apiK)intcd over him with the right to give information to the council 
against him, but with no other powers. Don Diego sailed in the be- 
ginning of September, 1520, and on his arrival at St. Jlomingo, finding 
that several of the governors, presuming on his long absence, had arro- 
gated to themselves indepcu<lciice, and had ahii.^ed their powers, he 
immediately sent persons to supersede them, and dcmandi'd an account 
of'their administration. This made him a host of active and powerful 
enemies, both in the colonic.s and in S}>aiii. 

Consiilerahlo changes liacl taken place in the island of Hispaniola, 
during the absence of the admiral, 'fhe mines had tallcn into neglect, 
the cultivation of the sugarcane ha\ing been lound a more certain 
source of w'calth. It became a by-word in Spain that the magnificent 
palaces erected by Charles V. at MadritI and Toledo wxrc built of the 
sugar of Hispaniola. Slaves had been imported in great numbers from 
A frica, being found more sciwiccable in the culture of the canc than the 
feeble Indians. The Ircal merit of the poor negroes was cruel in the 
extreme; and they seem to have had no advocates even among the 
humane. The slavery of the Indians had been founded on the right of 
the strong; but it was thought that the negroes, from their colour, 
were born to slavery, and that from being bought and sold in their own 
country, it w^as their natural condition. Tlioiigli a patient and enduring 
race, the barbarities inflicted on them at length roused them to revenge, 
and on the 27th Dccenjber, 1522, there was the first African revolt in 
Hispaniola. It began in a sugar plantation of the admiral Don Diego, 
Avhere about twenty slaves, joined by an equal number from a neigh- 
bouring plantation, got possession of arms, rose on their superin- 
tendents, massacred them, and sallied forth upon the country. It was 
their intention to pillage certain plantations, to kill the whites, rein- 
foive themsclvc.s by freeing their countrymen, ind either to possess 
themselves of the town of Agua, or to escape K the mountains. 

Don Diego set out from St. Domingo in ^..carch of the rebels, followed 
by .several oft the principal inhabitants. On the second day he stopped 
on the banks of the river Nizao to icst his party and sulTcr reinforce- 
ments to overtake him. Il^rc one Alcl^hor de Castro, who accompanied 
tlie admiral, learnt that the negroes had ravaged liis plantation, sacked 
liis house, killed one of his men, and carried olF his Indian slaves. 
Without asking leave of the admiral, ho departed in the night with two 
comjiaiiions, visited bis ])lant.alion, found all in confusion, and pursuing 
* i, derail ii. lib. ix. cap. 7. 
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the negroes, sent to the admiral for aid. Eight horsemen were hastily 
dispatched to his assistance, armed with bucklers and lances, {ind haring 
six ef the infantry mounted behind them. De Castro had three horac- 
men beside this reinforcement, and at the head of this little band over- 
took the negroes at break of ilay. The insurgents put themselves in 
battle arra}', armed with stones and Indian spears, and uttering loud 
shouts and oiit(*ri(;s. 'fhe Spanish horsemen braced their bin*klers, 
couenod their lames, and charged them at full speed. The negroes 
were soon routed, and fled to the rocks, leaving six <lcad and several 
wounded. De Castro aIso«waa wounded in the arm. The admiral 
coming up, assisted in the pursuit of the fugitives. j\s fast as they 
were taken they were hanged on the nearest trees, and remained sus- 
pended as spectacles of terror to their countrymen. This prompt 
severity checked all fiirtlicr attempts at revolt among the African 
slaves. 

In the meantime Uic various enemies whom Don Diego had crcatcil, 
hoth in the colonics and in Spain, Mere actively and successfully em- 
ployed. His old antagonist, the treasurer l*a.samontc, had charged him 
with usurping almost all the powers of tlic ro\iil audience, and with 
having given to the ro3"al declaration, re establishing him in his office nf 
viceroy, an extent never intended b\' the sovereign. These rcpre»’e;iM- 
tiona had weight at court, and in 1 523 Don Diego received a nio^t 
severe letter from the council of the Indies, charging him with the 
various abuses and excesses alleged against him, and commanding him, 
on pain of forfeiting all his privileges .and titles, to revoke the innova- 
tions he had mtide, and restore thinu-* to their former state. To prewiii 
any plea of ignoranec of tliia mandate, the ro^^al audience was enjoim'd 
to promulgate it Jiud to call upon all persons to conform to it, and i > 
sec that it was properly obeyed. The admiral received also a letter 
from the coiinoil, informing him that his presence was iieecssivry in 
' Spain, to give information of the foregoing matters, and advice rcluthc 
to the reformation of various abuses, and to the treatment, and preserva* 
tion of the Indian.s; he was requested, therefore to repair to court ivitli- 
out wailing for further orders.t 

Don Diego nndei-stood this to be a peremptory recall, and obeyed ac- 
cordingly. On his arrival in Spain, he immediately presented himself 
before the court at Victoria, 'with the fmnk and fearless spirit of an up- 
right man, and pleaded his cause so well, tliat the sovereign and council 
acknowledged his innocence on all the points of accusation. Tie con- 
vinced them, moreover, of the exactitude ^^ilh which he had discharged 
his duties ; of his zeal for the public good, and f lic glor}’ of the crou n ; 
and tliat all the nqircscntations against him rose from the jealousy and 
enmity of Pasamoiitc and other royal officers in the colonies, who were 
impatient of any superior authority in the islainl to restiiRn them. 

ilaving coni^etely established his innocence, and exposed the ca- 
lumnies of his enemies, Don Hiogo tnisted that he would soon olitaiu 
justice as to all his claims. As these, however, involved a participation 
in the profits of vast and richly productive provinces, he experienced the 
delays and difficulties usual with such demands, for it is only when jus- 

* Ilcrrerri, Hist. Ind., dernd. iii. ^1>. iv. cnp. 9. 

t Uerma, Hist. Ind., de^ud.iii. liii. v. cap. %. 
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tice coBtB^nothing that it is readily rendered. His earnest solicitations 
at length obtained an order from the emperor, that a commission should 
be formed, composed the grand chancellor, the friar Loyae, confessor 
- to the emperor, and president of the royal ccmncil of the Indies, and a 
number of other distinguished personages. They were to inquire into 
the various joints in dispute between the admiral and the fiscal, and 
into the proceedings which had taken place in the council of the ludies^ 
with the power of determining what justice required in the case. 

The aflair, howeverj was protracted to such a length, and accompanied 
by so many toils, vexations, and disappointments, that the unfortunate 
Diego,*like his father, died in the pursuit. For two years he had fol- 
lowed the court irom city to city, during its migrations from Victoria 
to Burgos, Valladolid, Madrid, and Toledo. In the winter of 1625, the 
emperor set out from Toledo to Seville. The admiral undertook to 
follow him, though his constitution was broken by fatigue and vexatioHi 
and he was wasting under the attack of a slow fever. Oviedo, the his- 
torian, saw him at Toledo two days before his departure, and joined with 
his friends in endeavouring to dissuade him from a journey in such a 
state of health, and at such a season. Their persuasions were in vain. 
Don Diego was not aware of the extent of his malady : he told them 
tliat he should repair to Seville by the church of our Lady of Guada- 
loupe, to offer up his devotions at that shrine ; and he trusted, through 
the intercession of the mother of God, soon to be restored to health.* 
lie accordingly left Toledo in a litter on the 21st of February, 1526, 
liaving previously confessed and taken the communion, and arrived the 
same day at Montalvan, distant about six leagues. There his illness 
increased to such a degree that he saw his end approaching. He em- 
ployed the following day in arranging the affairs of his conscience, and 
expired on February 28rd, being Tittle more than fifty years of age, Ms 
premature death having been hastened by the griefs and troubles be had 
experienced. " He was worn out,” says Herrera, “ by following up bis 
claims, and defendihg hiuisclf from the calumnies of bis competitors, 
who, with many stratagems and devices, sought to obscure the glory of 
the father and the virtue of the Bon.”f 

We have seen how the discovery of the New World rendered the resi- 
due of the life of Columbus a tissue of wrongs, hardships and afiSictious, 
and how tlie jealousy and enmity he had awM^ened were inherited by 
his son. It remains to show briefly in what degree the anticipfitions of 
perpetuity, wealth and honour to his family, were fulfilled. 

When Don Diego Columbus died, hi8.>wife and family were at St. 
Domingo, He left two sons, Luis and Christopher, and three daughters, 
Maria, who afterwards married Don Sanchoue Cardbno; Juana, who 
married Don Luis de Cueva ; and Isabella, who married Don George of 
Fortiigal, couilt of Gelves. He had- also a naturM son named Chris- 
topher.j: 

* Charlevoix, Hiai fit. Doming., lib. vi. # Herrera^ decod. iii. lib. Till. cap. 16. 

i Uemorial igastado sobre el estado de Teragus. , 

(iharlcvoix mentions anuther eon called Diego, and calls one of the dangjiten Phtt- 
linino. fipotorno says that the daughter Maila took the veil ^ confounding licr with a 
niece. These are trivial errors, merdy noticed to avoid the imputaiion or iiianamoy. 
The account of the deicendants of Columbus here giTon, accords with ti geaeali^al 
tree of the IhaiUjr, pxoducod before thd couidi of the Indies, in a great lawsuit for the 
csutei. 
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After the death of Don Diego, his noble-spirited yice-queen, left with 
afiumber of young childien, endeavoured to assort and maintain tho 
rights of the &mily. Understanding that, according to thd' privileges 
accorded to Christopher Columbus, they had a just claim to the vice- 
royalty of the province of Veragua, as having been discovered by him. 
she demanded a license from the royal audience of Hispaniola, to re- 
cruit men and fit out an armada to colonize that country. This the 
audience refused, and sent information of the demand to the emperor. 
He replied, that the vicc-queen should be kept in suspense until the 
justice of her claim could ascertained ; as, although he had at various 
times given commissions to different persons to examine the doubts and 
objections which had been opposed by tho fiscal, no decision had ever 
been made.* The enterprise thus contemplated by the vice-queen was 
never carried into effect. 

Shortly afterwards she sailed for Spain, to protect the claim of her 
eldest son, Don Luis, then six years of age. Charles V. was absent, bu1^ 
she was most graciously receiv^ by the empress. The title of admiral 
of the Indies was immediately conferred on her son, Don Luis, and the 
emperor augmented his revenues, and conferred other favours on the 
family. Charles V., however^ could never be prevailed en to give Don 
Luis the title of viceroy, although that dignity had been decreed to hia 
father, a few years previous to his death, as an hereditary right.'f* 

In 1538, the young admiral, Don Luis, then about eighteen years of 
age, was at court, having instituted proceedings before the proper tribu- 
nes, for the recovery of the viceroyalty. Two years afterwards the salt 
was settled by arbitration, his uncle Don Fernando and Cardinal Loyasa, 
president of the council of tho Indies, being umpires. By a compro- 
mise Don Luis was declared captain-general of Hispaniola, but with Such 
limitations that it was little letter than a bare title. Don Luis sailed 
for Hispaniola, but did not remain there long. He found his digpiities 
and privileges mere sources of vexation, and finally entered into a conk- 
promise, which relieved himself and gratified the emperon He gave up 
all pretensions to the viccroyalty of the New World, receiving in its 
stead the titles of Duke of Veragua and Marquis of Jamaica.:!: Ije 
commuted also the claim to the tenth of the produce of the Indies for a 
pension ot one thousand doubloons of gold.§ 

Don Luis did not long enjoy the substitution of a certain, thdiigh mo- 
derate, revenue for a magnificent but unproductive claim. He died 
shortly afterwards, leaving no other male issue than an illegitimate son, 
named Christopher. He left two daughters by his wife, Delia Maria de 
Mosquera, one named. Fhillippa, and the other Maria, which last became 
a nun in tho convent of St. Quirce, at Valladolid. 

Don Luis having no legitimate son, was succeeded by his nephew 
Diego, sou to his brother Christopher. A litigation took place between 
this young heir and his cousin PhilUppa, daughter of the late Don Luis. 
The convent of St. Quirep igso put in Skclaim, on behalf of its inmate, 
Dofia Maria, who had taken the veil. Christopher, natural son to Don 
Lnis, likewise became a prosecutor in the suit, but was set aside on 
aocount of his illegitimacy. Don Diego and his cousin Fhillippa soon 

* Hermu, decttd. iv. lib. ii. cap. 6. t Charlevoix, Hbt. St. Domini;., Kb. vl p. 443. 
I Charlevoix, Hist. St. Dou. tom. L lib. vL p. 446. { Spotomo, Hut. ColonL, p. 1S3. 
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thought it better to join claims and persons in Tvcdlock, than to pursue 
a tedious contest. They were married, and their union was happy, 
though not fruitful. Diego died without issue in 1678, and with him 
the legitimate male line of Columbus became extinct. 

One of the most important lawsuits that the w'orld has ever witnessed 
now arose for the estates and dignities descended from the great dis- 
coverer. Don Diego had two sisters, Francisca and Maria, the former 
of whom, and tlie children of the latt -r, advanced their several claims. 
To these parties was added Bernard Colombo of Cogoleto, who claimed 
as lineal descendant from Bartholomew ^olumbus, the Adelantado, 
brother to the discoverer. He was, however, pronounced ineligible, as 
the Adelantado had no acknowledged, and certainly no legitimate off- 
spring. / 

Baldassar, or Balthazar Colombo, of the house of Cuccaro and Con- 
zano, in the dukedom of Montferrat, in Piedmont, was an active and 
persevering claimant. He came from Italy into Spain, where he devoted 
himself for many years to the prosecution of this suit. He produced a 
genealogical tree of his family, in which was contained one Domciiieo 
Colombo, lord of Cuccaro, whom he maintained to be the identical 
father of Christopher Columbus, the admiral. He piovcd that this 
Domenico was living at the requisite era, and produced many witnesses 
who liad heard that tlie navigator wjis born in the cjxstlc of Cuccaro ; 
whence, it was added, he and his two brotlicrs bad doped at an early 
age, and had never returned.* A monk is also mentioned among- the 
witnesses, who made oath that Christopher and his brothers were born 
in that castle of Cuccaro. This testimony was afterwards withdrawn by 
the prosecutor ; as it was found that the monk's recollection must have 
extended hack considerably upward of a century.f The claim of Balthazar 
was tiegativcd. His proofs that Christopher Columbus was a native of 
Cuccaro were rejected, as only hearsay, or traditionary evidence. His 
ancestor Domenico, it appeared from his own showing, died in 1466; 
whereas it was established that Domenico, the father of the admiral, was 
living upwards of thirty year;* after tliat date. 

The cause was finally decided by the council of the Indies, on the 2nd 
December, 1608. The male line was declared to be extinct. Don 
Nufio or Nugno Gclves de Portugallo was put in possession, and became 
duke of Veragua. He was grandson to Isabella, third daughter of Don 
Diego (son of the discoverer) by his vice-queen, Doha Maria do Toledo. 
The descendants of the two elder sisters of Isabella had a prior claims 
but their lines became extinct previous t-o this decision of the suit. 
The Isabella just named, had married Don George of Portugal, count of 
Gelves. " Thus,” says Charlevoix, ** the dignities and wealth of Colum- 
bus passed into a branch of the Portuguese house of Braganza, establis ed 
in Spain, of whi^ the heirs are entitled De Colon, DvJce de 

VeratjuUf Marq'ues de la Jamaica, y Almirante de las Indiaa.^'X 

The suit of Balthazar Colombo of Cac>can> was rejected under three 
different forms, by the council bf the Indies; and his application for an 
allowance of support, under the legacy of Columbus, in favour of poor 
relations, was also refused ; although the other parties had assented to 

Bosdi. Hilt. Columb. Dif »ert., p 67. t Idem, Disfert. on the Country of Colurab., p. 08. 

% Chnrlcvolx, ilut. St. Doming., tom. i. lib. vi. p. 4'17, 
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Ihe demand.* He died in Spain, where he had resided many years in pro- 
secution of this suit. Ilis son returned to Italy, persisting in the validity 
of his claim : he said that it was in vain to seek justice in Spain ; they 
were too much interested to keep those dignities and estates among 
themselves; but he gave out that he had received twelve thousand 
doubloons of gold in conipromise from the other parties. Spotomo, 
under sanction of Ignazio de Giovanni, a learned canon, treats this as- 
sertion as a bravado, to cover his defeat, being contradicted by his evi- 
dent poverty.f The family of Cuccaro, however, still maintain their 
right, and express great veneration for the memory of their illustrious 
ancestor, the admiral ; and travellers occasionally visit their old castle 
in Piedmont with great reverence, os the birthplace of the discoverer of 
the Mew World. 

No. III. — Fehnando Columbus. 

^ Fernando Columbus (or Colon, as he is called in Spain) the natural 
son and historian of the admiral, was bom in Cordova. There is an 
uncertainty about the exact time of his birth. According to his epitaph, 
it must have been on the 28th September, 1488 ; but according to his 
original papers preserved in the libmry of the cathedral of Seville, and 
which were examined by Don Diego Ortiz dc Zuftiga, historian of that 
city, it would appear to have been on the 29th of August, 1487. His 
mother, Doha Beatrix Enriquez, was of a respectable family, but was 
never married to the admiral, as has been stated by some of his bio- 
graphers. 

Early in 1494, Fernando was carried to court, together with his elder 
brother Diego, by his uncle Don Bartholomew, to enter the royal house- 
hold in quality of page to the prince Don Juan, son and heir to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. He and his brother remained in this situation until 
the death of the prince, when they were taken by Queen Isabella as pages 
into her own sciTice. Their education, of course, was well attended to, 
and Fernando in after-life gave proofs of being a learned man. 

In the year 1502, at the tender age of thirteen or fourteen years, 
Fernando accompanied his father in his fourth voyage of discoveiy, and 
encountered all its singular and varied liardships with a fortitude that 
is mentioned with praise and admiration by the admiral. 

After the death of his father, it would appear that Fernando made 
two voyages to the New World. He accompanied the Emperor Charles V. 
also, to Italy, Flanders, and Germany ; and according to Zuftiga (Anales 
de Seville de 1539, No. 3) travelled over all Europe and a part of Africa 
and Asia. ^ Possessing talents^ judgment, and industiy, these opportuni- 
ties were not lost upon him, and he acquired much information in geo- 
graphy, navigation, and natural history. Being of a studious habit, 
and fond of broks, he formed a select, yet copious library, of more than 
twenty thousand volumes, in print in manuscript. \Uth the sane- 
tion of the Emperor Charles V., he undertook to establish an academy 
and college of mathematics at Seville ; and fqr this purpose commenced 
the construction of a sumptuous edifice, without the walls of the city, 
fiscing the Guadalquiver, in the place where the monastery of San 
iMBeano is now situated. His constitution, however, had been broken 
by thO sufiferings he had experienced in his travels and voyages^ and a 
* fiaeii Buiertatlon oa the Coontii ni Coliunbn* t Spotoruo, p, 1S7. 
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premature death prevented the completion of his plan of the academj, 
and broke olf other useful labours. He died in Seville on the 12th of 
July, 1539, at the age, according to his epitaph, of fifty years, nine 
months, and fourteen days. He left nd issue, and was never married. 
His body was interred, according to his request, in the cathedral of 
Seville. He bequeathed his valuable library to the same establishment 

Don Fernando devoted himself much to letters. According to the 
inscription on his tomb, ho composed a work in four books, or volumes, 
the title of which is defaced on the monument, and the work itself is 
lost. This is much to be regretted, as, Recording to Zuftiga, the frag- 
ments of the inscription specify it to have contained, among a variety of 
matter, historical, moral, land geographical notices of the countries he 
had visited, but especially of the Sew World, and .of the voyages and 
discoveries of his father. 

His most impoilant and permanent work, however, was a history of 
Hie admiral, composed in Spanish. It was translated into Italian by 
Alonzo de Ulloa, and from this Italian translation have proceeded the « 
editions which have since appeared in various languages. It is singular 
that the work only exists in Spanish, in the form of a re-traiislation from 
that of Ulloa, and full of errors in the orthography of proper names, and 
in dates and distances. 

Don Fernando was an eye-witness of some of the facts which he rd- 
latee, particularly of the fourth voyage, wherein ho accompanied his 
father. He had also the papers and charts of his father, and recent docu- 
ments of all kinds to extract from, as well as familiar acquaintance with 
the principal personages who were concerned in the events which he re- 
cords. He was a man of probity and discernment, and writes more dis- 
passionately than could be expected, when treating of matters which 
affected the honour, the interests, and happiness of his father. It is to 
be regretted, however, that he should have suffered the whole of hia 
father’s life, previous to his discoveries (a period of about fifty-six years), 
to remain in obscurity. He appears to have wished to cast a cloud over ' 
it, and only to have presented his father to the reader after he had ren- 
dered himself illustrious by his actions, and his history had become in a 
manner identified with the history of the world. His work, however, is 
an invaluable document, entitled to great faith, and is the corner-stone 
of the history of the American Continent. 

No. IV.— Age of Coluubub. 

As the date I lhave assigned for the birth of Columbus, makes him 
about ten years older than ho is generally represented, at the time of his 
discoveries, it is proper to state precisely my authority. In the valuable 
manuscript chronicle of the reign of the Catholic sovereigns, written by 
Andres Betnaldes, the curate of Los Palacios, there is a long thict on 
the subject of the discoveries of Columbus : it concludes with these words : 
Muri6 en Valladolid, el aho efe 150^ en el mes de Mayo, in eeneetute 
bona, de edad 70 anoa, pOco maa 6 wmoa, (He diod in Valladolid in 
the year 1506, in the month of May, in a good old ago, being seventy 
years old, a little more or less.) The curate of Los Palacios was a oon- 
temporaiy, and an intimate friend of Columbos, who was occasionally a 
guest in his house ; no one was more competent, therefore, to fbim a 
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correct idea of his age. It is singulis, that, while the biographers of 
Columbus hare been seeking to establish th$ epoch of his birth by various 
calculations and conjectures, this direct testimony of honest Andres 
Bemaldes has entirely escaped their notice, though some of them had 
his manuscript in their hands. It was first observed by my accurate 
friend Don Antonio Uguina in the course of his exact investigationf, and 
has been pointed out and ably supported by Don Martin Fernandez de 
Kavarretc, in the introduction to his valuable collection of voyages. 

Various circumstances in the life of Columbus will be found to corro- ' 
borate the statement of the ^rate ; such, for example, as the increasing 
infirmities with which he struggled during his voyage, and which at last 
rendered him a cripple and confined him to his bed. The allusion to 
his advanced age in one of his letters to the sovereigns, wherein he re- 
lates the consolation he had received from a secret voice in the night 
season : Tu vejez no impedira a ioda coaa grande. Ahrahan pasaba 
cien ahos cmndo engendro a Uaae, <frc. (Thy old age shall be no im- 
pediment to any great undertaking. Abraham was above a hundred 
years old, when he begat Isaac, &c.> The permission granted him by 
the kiiig the year previous to his death to travel on a mule, instead of a 
horse, on account of his age and infirmities ; and the assertion of Oveido, 
that at the time of his death ho was quite old. ( era ya mefo.) 

This fact of the advanced age of Columbus throws quite a now colour- 
ing over his character and history. How much more extraordinary is 
the ardent enthusiasm which sustained him through his long career of 
solicitation, and the noble pride with which he refused to descend from 
his dignified demands, and to bargain about his proposition, though life 
was rapidly wasting in delays. How much more extraordinary is the 
hardihood with which he undertook repeated voyages into unknown seas, 
amidst all kinds of perils and hardships ; the forii^de with which he 
bore up against an accumulation of mental and bodily afflictions, enough 
to Imve disheartened and destroyed the most youthful and robust, and 
the irrepressible buoyancy of spirit with which to the last he still rose 
finm under the ruined concerns, and disappointed hopes, and blasted 
protects of one enterprise, to launch into another, still more difficult and 
perilous. 

We have been accustomed to admire all these things in Columbus when 
we considered him in the full vigour of his life ; how much more are they 
entitled to our wonder as the achievements of a man, whom the weight 
of years and infirmities was pressing into the grave. 

• • 

^ No. y. — ^L inbagb 07 Columbus. 

Thb ancestry of Christopher Columbus has formed a point of zealous 
controversy, which is not yet satisfactorily settled. Several honourable 
familiiB, possessing domains in Placentia, Montferrat, an8 the different 
parts of the Genoese territories, claim him as belonging to their houses ; 
and to these has recently bcen^added the noble fiuniiy of Colombo in 
Modena.* The natuild desire to prove consanguinity with a man of dis- 
tinguished renown has excited this rivalry ; but it hia been heightened. 
In particular instances, by the hope of succeeding to titles and situations 

* Spoiorno, Hist. Mem., p. 5. 
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of wealth and honour, when his male line of descendants became extinct 
The investigation is involved in particular obscurity, as even his imme- 
diate relatives appear to have been in ignorance on the subject. 

Fernando Columbus in his biography of the admiral, after a pompous 
prelude, in which he attempts to throw a vague and cloudy magnificence 
about the origin of his father, notices slightly the attempts of some to 
obscure his fame, by making him a native of various small and insignifi- 
cant villages ; and dwells with more complacency upon others who make 
him a native of places in which there were persons of mueh honour of 
the name, and many sepulchral monument with arms and epitaphs of 
the ColomboB. He relates his having himself gone to the castle of 
Cucureo, to visit two brothers of the family of Colombo, who were rich 
and noble, tho youngest of whom was above one hundred years of 
age, and who, he had heard, were relatives of his father ; but they could 
give him no information upon the subject; whereupon he breaks forth 
into his professed contempt for thd^c adventitious claims, declaring, tliat 
he thinks it better to content himself with dating from the glory of the 
admiral, than to go about inquiring whether his father ** were a mer- 
chant, or one who kept his hawks ;’** since, adds he, of persons of Similar 
pursuits, there are thousands who die every day, whose memory, even 
among their own neighbours and relatives, perislies immediately, with- 
out its being possible afterwards to ascertain even whether they existed.' 

After this, and a few more expressions of similar disdain for these 
empty distinctions, he indulges in vehement abuse of Agostino Giustini- 
ani, whom he calls a false historian, an inconsiderate, partial or malig-' 
nant compatriot, for having, in his Psalter, traduced his father, by saying, 
that in his youth he had been employed in mechanical occupations. 

As, after all this diteussion, Fernando leaves the question of his 
fathers parentage in all its original obscurity, yet appears irritably sensi- 
tive to any derogatory suggestions of others, bis whole evidence tends to 
the conviction that he re^ly knew nothing to boast of in his anccstiy. 

Of the nobility and antiquity of the Colombo, family, of which the 
admiral pi'obably was a remote descendant, wo have some account in 
Herrera. “We learn/’ he says, “ that the emperor Otto the Second, in 
940, confirmed to the counts Pietro, Giovanni, and Alexandro Colombo, 
brothers, tho feudatory possessions which they held within the jurisdic- 
tion of the cities of Ayqui, Savoim, Aste, Montferrato, Turin, Viceli, 
Parma, Cremona, and Bergamo, and all otbem which* they held in lUdy. 
It appears that the Oolomhos of Cuccaro, Cucurco, and Placentia, were 
the same, and that the emperor in the same year, 940, made donation 
to tho stiid three brothers of tho castles of Cuccaro, Oonzano, llosignano 
and others, and of the fourth part of Bistanio, which appertained to the 
empire.”+ 

One of the Eldest attempts of those biographers bent on ennobling 
Columbus, has been to make him sou of the Lord of Cuccap, a burgh of 
Montferrat, in Piedmont, a^d to prove (that he was bom m his Ihther’B 
castle at that plattc ; wheuee he aud his brothers eloped at an early ago, 
and never retqmed. This was asserted in the course of a process brought 

* Idimlly, iu the ori^Dl, Cau^ it Volaterfa,, a Falconer. Hawking wm in thow 

davs an amusement of highest classes; and to keep hawks was almost a sign of 
uooility. f nerrera, oecad. i. lib. i. cap. 7. 
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by a certain Baldasser or Balthazar Colombo, resident in Genoa, but 
originally of Cuccaro, claiming the title and estates, on the death of 
Diego Colon, duke of Yeragua, in 1578, the great-grandson, and last 
legitimate male descendant of the admiral. The council of the Indies 
decided against this claim to relationship. Some account of the lawsuit 
will bo found in another part of the work. 

This romantic stor^', like all others of the nobility of his parentage, is 
at utter variance with the subsequent events of his life, his long struggles 
with indigence and obscurity, and the difficulties he endured from 
want of family connexions. How can it be believed, says Boss!, that 
this same man, who, in hA most cruel adverbities, was incessantly 
taunted by his enemies with the obscurity of his birth, should not reply 
to this ri'proach, by declaiing his origin, if he were really descended from 
the Lords of Cuccaro, Oonzano and Kosignano 1 a circumstance which 
^ would have obtained him the highest credit with the Spanish nobility.* 

The different families of Colombo which lay claim to the great navi- 
gator, seem to lie various branches of one tree, and there is little doubt 
of his appertaining remotely to the same respectable stock. 

It appears evident, however, that Columbus sprang immediately from 
a line of humble but industrious citziens, which had existed in Genoa, 
evenfi*om the time of Giacomo Colombo the wool-carder, in 1311, men- 
tioned by Spotorno ; nor is this in any wise incompatible with the inti- 
mation of Fernando Columbus, that the family h^ been reduced from 
high estate to great poverty, by the wars of Lombardy. The feuds of 
Italy, in those ages, had broken down and scattered many of the noblest 
families; and while some branches remained in the lordly heritage of 
castles and domains, others were confounded with the humblest popula- 
tion of the cities. 

No. VI. — Birtuplacib of Columbus, 

Thebe has been much controversy about the birthplace of Columbus. 
The greatness of his renown has induced various places to lay claim to 
him as a native, and from motives of laudable pride, for nothing reflects 
greater lustre upon a city than to have given birth to distin^ished men. 
The original and long established opinion was in favour of Genoa ; but 
such strenuous claims were asserted by the states of Placentia, and in 
particular t)f Piedmont, that the Academy of Sciences and Letters of 
Genoa was induced,* in 1812, to dominate three of its members, Signors 
Serra, Carrega, and Piaggio, commissioners to examine into these pre- 
tonsioi.j; 

The claims of Placentia had been first advanced in 1662, by Pietro 
JM^ia Campi, in the ecclesiastical history of that place, who maintained 
that Columbus was a native of the tillage of Pradello, in that vicinity. 
It apples red probable, on iRvestigation, that Bertolino Qg|dmbo, great- 
grandfatherto the admiral, had owned a small property in Pradello, the 
rent of which had been received by Domenico Colombo of Genoa, and 
after his death by his sons Chnstopher ana Bartholomew. Admitting 
this asserion to correct, there was no proof that cither the admiral, 
bis father, or grandfather had ever resided on that estate. The vciy 


* Dissert ition, &c. 
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circumstanceB of the case indicated, on the contraiy, that their home was 
in Genoa. 

The claim of Piedmont was maintained with more plausibility. It waa 
diown that a Domenico Colombo was lord of the cahtlc of Cuccaro in 
Montferrat, at the time of the birth of Christopher Columbus, who, it 
was asserted, was his son, and bom in his castle. Balthazar Colombo, a 
descendant of this person, instituted a lawsuit before the council of the 
Indies for the inheritance of the admiral, when his male line became ex- 
tinct. The council of the Indies decided against him, as is shown in an 
account of that process given among the illustrations of this history. It 
waa proved that Domenico Colombo, father of the admiral, was rc*»ident 
in Genoa both before and many years after the death of this lord of Cuc- 
caro. who bore the same name. 

The three commissioners appointed by the Academy of Sciences and 
Letters of Genoa to examine into these pretensions, after a long and 
diligent investigation, gave a voluminous and circumstantial report in 
favour of Genoa. An ample digest of their inquest may be found in the 
History of Columbus by Signor Boss!, who, in an able dissertation on the 
question, confirms their opinion. It may be added,* in farther corrobo- 
ration, that Peter Martyr and Bartholomew Las Casas, wlio were con- 
temporaries and acquaiiitances of Columbus, and Juan dc Barros, the 
Portuguese historian, all' make Columbus a native of the Genoese terri- 
tories. 

There has been a question fruitful of discussion among the Genoese 
themselves, whether Columbus was born in the city of Genoa, or in some 
other part of the terrirory. Finale, and Oneglia, and Savona, towns on 
the Ligurian coast to the west, Boggiasco, Oogolcto, and several other 
towns and villages, claim him as their own. His family possessed a 
small property at a village or hamlet between Quinto and Nervi, called 
Terra llossa ; in Latin, Terra Rubra ; which has induced some writers 
to assign his birth to one of those pla^s. Boss! says that there is still 
a tower between Quinto and Nervi which bears the title of Torre dei 
Colombi.* Bartholomew Columbus, brother to the admiral, styled him- 
self of Terra Rubra, in a Latin inscription on a map which ho presented 
to Henry VII. of ^gland, and Fernando Columbus states, in his his- 
tory of the admiral, that he was accustomed to subscribe himself in the 
same manner before he attained to his dignities. 

Cogoleto at one time bore away the palm. The familir s there claim 
the discoverer and preserve a portrait of him. One or both of the tao 
admirals named Colombo, with whom he sailed, are stated to have come 
from that place, and to have been confounded with him so as to have 
given support to this idea.t 

Savona, a city in the Genoese territories, has claimed the same honour, 
and this claim has recently been very strongly brought forward. Signor 
Giovani Batti^la lielloro, an advocate of Savona, has strenuously main- 
tained this claim in an ingenious disputation, dated May 12th, 1826, in 
form of a letter to the Baron du Zaah, ellitor of a valuable a8tronomi<»l 
and geographical journal, published monthly at Genoa.^: 

* Bovii. French tranuliition, Pnris. 1834, p 69. • f Idem. 

t Correspondinice iitnm. Gcograph. &c. de Baron du Zach, vol. lA cahier A le(^4ia 
W* 1826. 
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Signor Belloro claims it as an admitted fact, that Domenico Colombo 
was for many years a resident and citizen of Savona, in which place one 
Christopher Columbus is shown to have signed a document in 1472. 

He states that a public square in that city bore the name of Platea 
Columbi. toward the end of the 14th century ; that the Ligurian govern- 
ment gave the name of Jurisdizione di Colombl to that district of the 
republic, under the persuasion that the great navigator was a native of 
Savona ; and that Columbus gave the name of Saona to a little island 
adjacent to Hispaniola, among his earliest discoveries. 

He quotes many Savonese griicrs, principally pooti^ and various his- 
torians and poets of other countries, and thus establishes the point that 
Columbus was held to be a native of Savona by persons of respectable 
• authority. He lays particular stress on the testimony of the Magniheo 
Francisco Spinola, as related by the learned prelate Felippo Alberto 
Pollero, stating that he had seen the sepulchre of Christopher Columbus 
in the cathedral at Seville, and that the epitaph states him expressly to 
bo a native of Savona ; “Hie jacet Christophorus Columbus Savonensis.”* 
The proofs advanced by Signor Belloro show his zeal for the honour 
of his native city, but do not authenticate the fact he undertakes to es- 
tablish. He shows clearly that many respectable writers believed Co- 
lumbus to be a native of Savona,* but a far greater number can bo 
adduced, and m^any of them contemporaiy with the admiral, some of 
them his intimate friends, others his fellow-citizens, who state him to 
have been born in the city of Genoa. Among the Savonese writers, 
Giullo Salinorio, who investigated the subject, comes expressly to the 
same conclusion : “ Genova^ ciUd nohlumna, era lapatria depolombo*' 
Signor Belloro appears to be correct in stating that Domenico, the 
fiither of the admiral, was several years resident in Savona. But it ap- 
pears from bis own dissertation, that the Christopher who witnessed the 
testament in 1472, styled himself of Genoa: ** Christophorus Columbus 
lanerivs de Janua" This incident is stated by other writers, who pre- 
sume this Christopher to have been the navigator on a visit to his father, 
in the inteiTal of his early voyages. In as far as the circumstance bears 
on the point, it supports the idea that he was bom at Genoa. 

The epitaph on which Signor Belloro places his principal reliance, 
entirely fails. Christopher Columbus was not interred in the cathedral 
of Seville, nor was any monument erected to him in that edifice. The 
- tomb to whicn the learned prelate Felippo Alberto Pollero alludes, may 
have been that of Fernando Columbus, son to the admiral, who, as hM 
been already observed, was buried in the cathedral of Seville, to which 
he bequeathed his noble library. The place of his scpultur.* is desig- 
nated by a broad slab of white marble, inserted in the pavement, with 
an inscription, partly in Spanish, partly in Latin, recoiling the merits 
of Fernando, and the achievements of his father. On ei^cr side of the 
epitaph is engraved an ancient Spanish Galley. The insfflption quoted 
by Signor Belloro may have bem erroneously written from mernoiy by 
the Magnifico Francisco Spinoli^ QBdcr the*mistakcn idea that'hc had 
beheld the sepulchre of the great discoverer. As Fernando was bom at 

* Felippo Alberto Pollero, Enicbercina, clo4 brrve discoreo per difesa di iiu per- 

Mma e earrattcre, Toriuo, per Oio Buttiata Zappaiu. MCi'iiXCYL (read 1696; m 410, 
pa|s47. 
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Cordova, the term Savonensis must have been another error of memory 
in the Magniiico ; no such word is to be found in the inscription. 

This question of birthplace has also been investigated with consider- 
able minuteness, and a decision given in favour of Genoa, by D. Oio Bat- 
tista Spotomo, of the royal university in that city, in his historical 
memoir of Columbus. He shows that the family of the Columbi had 
long been resident in Genoa. By an extract from the notarial register, 
it appeared that one Giacomo Colombo, a wool-carder, resided without 
the gate of St. Andria, in the year 1311. An agreement, also, published 
by the Academy of Genoa, proved, that iq 14Sd, Domenico Colombo pos- 
sessed a house and shop, and a garden with a well, in the street "of St. 
Andrew’s gate, anciently without the walls, presumed to have been the 
same residence with that of Giacomo Colombo. He rented also another 
house from the monks of St. Stephen, in the Via Mulccnto, leading from 
the street of St. Andrew to the Strada Giulia.* 

Signor Bossi states, that documents lately found in the archives of the 
monastciy of St. Stephen, present the name of Domenico Colombo 
several times, from 1456 to 1459, and designate him as son of Giovanni 
Colombo, husband of Susanna Fontanarossa, and father of Christopher, 
Bartholomew, and Giacomo, f (or Diego.) He states also that the' re- 
ceipts of the canons show that the last payment of rent was made by 
Domenico Colombo for his dwelling in 1489. He surmises that the 
admiral was bom in the before-mentioned house belonging to those 
monks, in Via Mulcento, and that he was baptized in the church of 8t. 
Stephen. He adds that an ancient manuscript was submitted to the 
commissioners of the Genoese Academy, in the margin of which the 
notary had stated that the name of Christopher was on the register of 
the parish as having been baptized in that church.:}: 

Andres Bcrnaldez, the curate of los Palacios, who was an intimate 
friend of Columbus, says that he was of Genoa.§ Agostino Giustiniani, 
a contemporary of Columbus, likewise asserts it in his Polyglot Psalter, 
published in Genoa, in 1516. Antonio do Herrera, an author of great 
accuracy, who, though not a contemporary, had access to the best docu- 
ments, asserts decidedly that he was bom in the city of Genoa. 

To these names may be added that of Alexander Goraldini, brother to 
the nuncio, and instructor to the children of Ferdinand and Isabella, a 
most intimate friend of Coliimbu8.|l Also Antonio Gallo, If Bartolomeo 
Senarega,** and Uberto Foglicta,tt all contemporaries with the admiral, 
and natives of Genoa, together with an anonymous writer, who published 
an account of his voyage of discovery at Venice in 1509.tt It is u^l- 
necessary to mention historians of later date agreeing in the same fact, 
as they must have derived their information from some of these au- 
thorities. 

The questing in regard to the birthplace of Columbus has been treated 
thus minutely, because it has been, and still continues to be, a poiAt of 
warm controversy. It be considered, however, as conclusively de- 

* Spotomo. Eng. tr.'ins. p. xi. xii. 4 Boiii, Frenrh tmns. p. 76. t Idem. p. 88. 

§ Cum (Ic )of PntacioA, MS. cap. 118 |] Alex. Genildim, Itin. ud. Reg. Bab.AquiiHU. 

V Antonio Gallo, Analea of Genoa, Morattvi, tom. 33. 

** Senareiru Muratori, tom. ft Foglietn, Flog Clar. bigur. 

Grineiu, tirb. 
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elded by the highest authority, the evidence of Colnmbus himself. In 
a testament executed in 1498, which has been admitted in evidence 
before the Spanish tribunals in certain lawsuits amoog his descendants, 
bo twice declares that he was a native of the city of Genoa : ** JSiendo 
yo naddo en Genova,** ** I being bom in Genoa.** And again, he re- 
peats the assertion, as a reason for enjoining certain conditions on his 
Wrs, which manifest the interest he t^es in his native place. . ** 1 com- 
mand tlio said Diego, my son, or the person who inherits the said 
mayorazgo (or entailed estate), that he maintain always in the city ot 
Genoa a person of our lineage, who shall have a house and a wife there, 
and to furnish him with an income on which he can live decently, as a 
person connected with our family, and hold footing and root in that city 
as a native of it, so that he may have aid and favour in that city in case 
of need, /o?*/rom thence I came, and there was bom,*** 

In another part of his testament he expresses himself with a filial 
fondness in respect to Genoa. command the said Don Diego, or 
, whoever shall possess the said mayorazgo, tliat he labour and strive 
always for the honour, and welfare, and increase of the city of Genoa, 
and employ all his abilities and means in defending and augmenting the 
welfare and honour of her republic, in all matters which are not,contraiy 
to the service of the church of Gk)d, and the state of the king and queen 
our sovereigns, and their successors.” 

An informal codicil, executed by Columbus at Valladolid, May 4th, 
1506, sixteen days before his death, was discovered about 1785, in the 
Corsini libraiy at Home. It is termed a militaiy codicil, from being 
made in the manner which the civil law allows to the soldier who exe- 
cutes such an instrument on the eve of battle, or in expectation of 
death. It was written on the blank page of a little breviary presented 
to Columbus by Pope Alexander Vlt Columbus leaves the book “ to 
his beloved countiy, the Bcpublic of Genoa.” 

He directs the erection of a hospital in that city for the poor, with 
provision for its support ; and ho declares that republic his successor 
in the admiralty of tho Indies in the event of his male line becoming 
extinct. 

The authenticity of this paper has been questioned. It has been said, 
that there was no probability of Columbus having resort to a usage with 
which he was, most likely, unacquainted. The objections arc not cogent. 
Columbus was accustomed to the peculiarities of a military life, and he 
repeatedly wrote letters, in critical moments, as a precaution against 
some fatal occurrence that seemed to impend. The present codicil, from 
its date, 'must have been written a faw days previous to bis death, per- 
^ haps at a moment when he Imagined himself at extremity. This may 
account for any difference in the handwriting, especially as he was, at 
times, so affected by the gout in his hands as not to b^tible to wiite 
except at night. Particular stress has been laid on the signature ; hut 
it does not appear that he wa| uniform ix^regard to that, and it is a 

* ** Item. Mttndo el dicho Dm Diego nd huo, 4 la persona quo heredare el dicho 
mayorazgo, qne tenga y sostenga siempre en la cindad do Genova una persona de nuestro 
linage que tenga alli casa 4 mugcr, d le oidene renta con quo pueda vivir honestomente, 
Gomo persona ton llegada 4 nuestro linage, y haga pie y raiz la dicha ciddad como 
nattinu dulla, purque podr4 haber do la dieba duoad ayuda o favor en las cosas dd 
■leaeitCi' suyo ^ ptw qve della tali y en ella nod** • 

8 M 
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point to which any one who attempted a forgery would be attentive^ U 
does not appear, likewise, that any advantage could have been obtained 
by forging the paper, or that any such was attempted. 

In 1602, when Coluxhbus was about to depart on his fburth and last 
voyage, he wrote to his friend. Doctor Nicolo Oderigo, formerly ambas- 
sador from Genoa to Spain, and forwarded to him copies of all his 
grants and commissions from the Spanish sovereigns, authenticated 
before the alcaldes of Seville. He, at the same time, wrote to the bank 
of San Giorgio, at Genoa, assigning a tenth of his revenues to be paid to 
that city, in diminution of the duties on coi^gi, wine, and other provisions. 

Why should Columbus feel this strong interest in Genoa, had he been 
bom in any of the other Italian states which have laid claim to him 1 
He was uudcr no obligation to Genoa. He had resided there but a brief 
portion of his early life ; and his proposition for discovery, according <o 
some writers, had been scornfully rejected by that republic. There is 
nothing to warrant so strong an interest in Genoa, but the filial tie 
which links the heart of a man to his native place, however he may be 
separated from it by time or distance, and however little he may be 
indebted to it for favours. 

Again, had Columbus been bom in any of the towns and villages cf 
the Genoese coast which have claimed him for a native, why should he 
have made these bequests in favour of the ciit/ of Genoa, and not of big 
native to^vn or village) 

These bequests were evidently dictated by a mingled sentiment of 
pride and affection, which would be without all object if not directed to 
his native place. He was at this time elevated above all petty pride on 
the subject. His renown was so brilliant,*^ that it would have shed a 
lustre on any hamlet, however obscure ; and the strong love of country 
here manifested, would never have felt satisfied, until it had singled out 
the spot, and nestled down in the very cradle of his infancy. These 
appear to be powerful reasons, drawn from natural feeling, for deciding 
in favour of Genoa. 

No. VII. — ^Thb Coloxbos. 

DuBoro the early part of the life of Columbus, there were two other 
navigators, bearing the same name, of some rank and celebrity, with 
whom he occasionally sailed ; their names occurring vaguely from time 
to time, during the obscure part of his career, have caused much per> 
plenty to some of his biographers, who have supposed that they desig- 
nated the discoverer. Fernando Columbus affirms them to have been 
ffimlly connexions,* and his father says, in one of his letters, I am not 
ttz first admiral of our family.” 

These two were uncle and nephew : the latter being termed by hlstd- 
rhuoui Co}omb^he younger, (by the Spanidi historians, Colombo el moao.) 
They were in me Genoese service, out are mentioned, occasionally, in 
old ohronicles as French commaxiden^ because Genoa, during a great 
wt of their time, was under the prote^on, or rather the sovereignty of 
France, and her ritips and captains, being engaged in the expeditions of 
that power, were identified vdlH the French marine. 

Mention is made of the elder Colombo in Zurita’s Annals of Arsgoa^ 

.. * Uiat. del AlminnU, cap. L . 
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(L. six. p. 261,) in the war between Spain and Portugal, on the sabjeet 
6f the claim of the Princess Juana to the crown of Castile. In 1476^ the 
king of Portugal determined to go to the Mediterranean coast of France^ 
to incite his dly, Louis XL, to prosecute the war in the province of 
Ouipuzcoa. 

The king loft Toro, says Zurita, on the 13th June, and went by the 
river to the city of Porto, in order to await the armada of the king of 
France, the captain of which was Colon (Colombo), who was to navigate 
by the straits of Gibraltar to pass to Marseilles. 

After some delays, Coloxibo arrived in the latter part of July with the 
French armada at Bermeo, on the coast of Biscay, where he encountered 
a violent storm, lost his principal ship, and ran to the coas^f Galicia, 
with an intention of attacking Bibaldo, and lost a great ftany of his 
men. Thence he went to Lisbon to receive the king of Portugal, who 
embarked in the fleet in August, with a number of his noblemen, and 
took two thousand two hiin£'ed foot soldiers, and four hundred and 
seventy horse, to strengthen the Portuguese garrisons along the Barbaiy 
coast. There were in the squadron Welre ships and five caiavels. After 
touching at Ceuta the fleet proceeded to Colibre, where the king disem- 
barked in the middle of September, the weather not permitting them to 
proceed to Marseilles. (Zurita, L. zur. Ch. 51.) 

This Colombo is evidently the naval commander of whom the follow- 
ing mention is made by Jaques Geoige de Chaufepio, in his supplement 
to Bayle, (vol. 2, p. 126 of letter C.) 

1 do not know what dependence,** says Chaufepio, ** is to be placed 
on a fact reported in the jDucattt^na, (Part 1, p. 143,) that Columbus 
was in 1474 captain of several ships for Louis XL, and that, as the Spa- 
niards had made at that time an irruption into Roussillon, he thought 
that, for reprisal, and without contravening the peace between the two 
crowns, he could run down Sp^sh vessels. Ho attacked, therefore, 
and took two galleys of that nation, freighted on the account of various 
individuals. On complaints of this action being made to £ang Ferdi- 
nand, he wrote on the subject to Louis XI. ; his letter is dated the 9th 
December, 1474. Ferdinand terms Christopher Columbus a subject of 
Louis ; it was because, as is known, Columbus was a Genoese, and Louis 
was sovereign of Genoa : although city and Savona were hrid of him 
in fief by the duke of Milan.'* 

It is highly probable that it was the squadxtm of this same Colombo 
of whom the circumstance is related by Bossi, and after him by Spotomo 
on the authority of a letter found in we archives of Milan, and written 
in 1476 by two illustrious Milanese gentlemen, on their retmn flrom 
Jerusalem. The letter states that in the previous year 1475, as the 
Vei^etian fleet was stationed off Cljrpros to guard the island, a Genoese 
squadron, commanded bjr one Colombo, sailed by then^th^jn air of 
defiance, shouting " Viva San GloxgU 1’* As the republics wire then 
at peace they were perailtted to pass nnmoleBted. 

Bossi supposes that the OcMombo here mentioned was Christopher 
Columbus the discoverer ; but it appears rather to have been the old 
Genoese admiral of that name, who, according to Zurita, was about that 
time cruiaing in the Meditenanean ; and who, in all probability, was the 
hero of both the preceding ooeurrences. 

3 H 2 
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The nephew of this Colombo, called by the Spanianls Colombo el 
mozo, commanded a few years aherwards a squadron in the French ser- 
vice, as will appear in a subsequent illustration, and Columbus may at 
various times have held an inferior command under both uncle and 
nephew, and been present on the above cited occasions. 

No. VIII. — Expedition op John op Anjou. 

- About the time that Columbus attained his twenty-fourth year, his 
native city M^as in a statj of great alarm and peril from the threatened 
invasten of Alphonso Y. of Aragon, King of^Naples. Finding itself too 
weak to contend singly with such a foe, and having in vain looked for 
assistance from Italy, it placed itself under the protection of Charles the 
Vllth of France. That monarch sent to its assistance John of Anjou, 
son of Iten6 or Renato, king of Naples, who had been dispossessed of his 
crown by Alphonso. John of Anjou, othenv'ise called the duke of 
Calabria,* immediately took upon himself- the command of the place, 
repaired its fortifications, and defended the entrance of the harbour with 
strong chains. In the meantime, Alphonso had prepared a large land 
force, and assembled an armament of twenty ships and ten galleys at 
Ancona, on the frontiers of Genoa. The situation of the latter was con- 
sidered eminently perilous, when Alphonso suddenly fell ill of a calen- 
ture and died ; leaving the kingdoms of Anjou and Sicily to his brother 
John, and the kingdom of NAplcs to his son Ferdinand. « 

The death of Alphonso, and the subsequent division of his dominions, 
while they relieved the fears of the Genoese, gave rise to new hopes on 
the part of the house of Anjou: and the duke John, encouraged by 
omissarics from various powerful partisans among the Neapolitan nobi- 
lity, determined to make a bold attempt upon Naples for the recovery 
of the crown. The Genoese entered into his cause with spirit, furnish- 
ing him with ships, galleys, and money. His father, Rene or Kenato, 
fitted out twelve galleys for the expedition in the harbour of Marseilles, 
:ind sent him assurance of an abundant sujjply of money, and of the as- 
sistance of the king of France. The brilliant nature of the ei^tcrprise' 
attracted the attention' of the daring and restless spirits of the times. 
The chivalrous nobleman, the soldier of fortune, the hardy corsair, the 
bold adventurer, or the military partisan, enlisted under the banners of 
the duke of Calabria. It is stated by historians, that Columbus served 
in the armament from Genoa, in a squadron commanded by one of the 
Colombos, his relations. 

The expedition sailed in' October, 1459, and arrived at Sessa between 
the mouths of the Qarigliano and the Volturtio. The news of its arrival 
was the.signal of universal revolt ; the factious, barons and their vassals 
hasten^ to join the standard of Ai\jou, and the duke soon saw fhe finest 
provinces of tlla Neapolitan dominions at his command, and with his 
army and squadron menaced the city of Naples itself, 

In the history of this expo4i^on we iMet with one hazardous action 
of the fieet in which ColumDushad embarked. 

The army of John of Anjou being^clofiely invested by a superior force, 
was in a perilous predicament at the mouth of the Sanio. In ibis eon- 
joncture, the captain of the armada landed with his men, and scoured 
* Duke of Culubxia was a tide of the heir apparent to the crown of Naples. 
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the neighbourhood, hoping to awaken in the populace their former cn« 
thusiaam for the banner of Anjou ; and perhaps to take Naples by sur- 
prise. A chosen company of N eapolitan infantry was sent againsb them. 
The troops from the iieet having little of the discipline of regular sol* 
diery, and much of the freebootin^disposition of maritime rovers, had 
scattered themselves about the countiy, intent chiefly upon spoil. They 
were attacked by the infantry and plit to rout, with the loss of many 
killed and wounded. Endeavouring to make th6ir way back to the 
ships, they found the passes seized and blocked up by the people of 
Sorento, who assailed th^ with dreadful havoc. Their flight now be- 
came desperate and heaoiong, many threw themselves from rocks and 
precipices into the sea, and but a small portion regained the ships. 

The contest of John of Anjou for the crown of Kaplci^ lasted four 
years. For a time fortune favoured him, and the prize seemed almost 
within his grasp, but reverses succeeded : he was defeated at various 
points ; the factious nobles, one by one, deserted him, and returned to 
their allegiance to Alphonso, and the duke was finally compelled to 
retire to the island of Ischia. Here he remained for some time, guarded 
by eight galleys, which likewise harassed the bay of Naples.* In this 
squadron, which loyally adhered to him, until ho ultimately abandoned 
this unfortunate enterprise, Columbus is stated to have served. 

No. IX. — ^Capture op the Venetian Galley^ by Colombo 
THE Younger. w 

As the account of the sea-fight by which Fernando Columbus asserts 
that his father was first thrown upon the shores of Portugal, has been 
adopted by various respectable historians, it is proper to give particular 
reasons for discrediting it. 

Fernando expressly says, that it was in an action mentioned by 
Marco Antonio Sabellco, In the eighth book of his tenth Decade ; that 
the squadron in which Columbus served was commanded by a famous 
corsair, called Columbus the younger, (Colombo el mozo,) and that an 
embassy was sent from Venice to thank the king of Portugal for the 
succour ho afforded to tho Venetian captains and crews. All this is cer- 
tainly recorded in Sabellicus, but the battle took place in 1485, after 
Columbus had left Portugal. Zurita m his Annals of Aragon, under the 
date of 1685, mentions this same action. He says, ‘'at this time four 
Venetian galleys sailed from the island of Cadiz, and took the route for 
Flanders ; they were laden with merchandise from the Levant, espe- 
cially from tho island' of Sicily, and passing by Cape St. Vincent, they 
were attacked by a French corsair, son of captain Colon, (Colombo,) who 
had. seven vessels in his annad{\; and the galleys were captured the 
twenty-first of Augiist.”+ 

A much fuller account is given in the life of King^itohn II. of Portu- 
by Garcia de Pesende, who likewise records it as happening in 1485. 
He says the Venetiun gallejj^were t^en^aod robbed by ^e French, and 
the captains and crews funded, plundered, and maltr^ted, were 
turned on shore at Cascocs. Here they were succoured by Doiia Maria 
de Menese^ countess of Monsanto. 


* Coleauccio^ Hist. Nap., lib. rii. c. 17. 


t Zurita, Annies de Aragon, lih zx. o. 64. 
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When King John II. heard of the circumstance, being much grieved 
that buch an event should have happened on his coast, and being dU< 
posed to show his friendship for the republic of Venice, he ordered that 
the Venetian captains should be furnished with rich raiment of silks, 
and costly cloths, and provided with horses and mules, that they might 
make their appearance before him in a style befitting themselves and 
their country. He ref'eived them with great kindness and distinction, 
expressing himself with princely courtesy, both as to themselves and the 
republic of Venice , and having heard their account of the battle, and 
of their destitute situation, he assisted them with a large sum of money 
to ransom their galleys from the French crui^rs. The latter took all 
the merchandises on board of their ship^ but King John prohibited any 
of the spoil from being purchased within his dominions. Having thus 
generously relieved and assisted the captains, and administered to the 
necessities of their crews, he enabled them all to return in their own 
galleys to Venice. 

The dignitaries of the republic were so highly sensible of this muni- 
ficence on the part of King John, that they sent a stately embassy to 
that monarch, with rich presents and warm expressions of gratitude. 
Geronimo Donate was charged with this mission, a man eminent for 
learning and eloquence ; he was honourably received and entertained by 
King John, and dismissed with royal presents, among which were jenets, 
and mules with sumptuous trappings and caparibons, and many negro 
blades richly cladl^ 

The following is the account of this action as given by Sabellicus, in 
his History of Venice + 

Krano andatc quattro Galcc dclle quali Bartolommeo Minio era capi- 
tano. Queste navigando per ribcrico marc, Colombo il pih giovane, 
nipote di quel Colombo famoso corsale, fecesi incontro a’ Veniziani di 
nottc, appresso il sacro Promontorio, che chiamasi ora capo di san Vin- 
cenzo, con bettc navi guemite da combattere. Egli quantunque ncl 
prinio incontio avesse bcco disposto d* opprimere le navi Veniziane, si 
iitcuno perd dal combattere sin al giomo : tuttavia per esscr ala bat- 
taglia pih acconcio co&i le seguia, che le prode del corsalc toccavano le 
poppe de Voni/iani. Venuto il giomo incontanentc i Barbari diedero 
r OHsalto. Sobtennero i Veniziani allora V empito del nemico, per 
numero di navi e di combattenti buperiore, e durd il conflitto atroce per 
molto ore. Bare fiatc fu combattuto contro bimili nemici con tanta 
uccisione, pcrch^ a pena hi cobtuma d’ attaccarsi contro di loro, se non 
per occasione. Alfcrmano alcuni, che vi furono present!, esscr morto 
delle ciunne Vcni/iane da trecento uomini. Altri dicono che fu meno : 
mori in quclla zufiTa Lorenzo Michele capitano d* una galera o Giovanni 
Delfino, d' altio capitano fratello. Kra durata la zuffa dal fare del giomo 
fin’ ad ore venti, o crano le genti Veneziane mal trattate. Era gia la 
nave Delfina in |ib!;ere de’ nemici qoando le altre ad una ad una si ren- 

* Obms de GiiiUti de llrseiide, eap. 69. Avars, 166A 

1- Marco Autuuio Coccio, better kitown under thf name of 9abelbcuii, a cognomen 
which he adopted on bung crowned poet in the pedantic academy of rumponiua Lmtus. 
lie was a contemporary of Columiras, and makes bnef mention or hia discovenea in the 
eighth book of thf tciuh Ennead of his \ nnersal History by some writers he u called 
the Livy of Ins time, others accuse himot being lull ot misrepresentations in faronr of 
V enice. The older 8caliger charges him w ith renahty, and with oemgawayed by Yenetiaa 
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derono. Narrano alcnni, cbe furono di quel aspro eonflitto parlecipi, 
aver numerato nelle loro navi da prode a poppo ottanta valorosi uoxnini 
estinti, i quali dal nemico veduti lo moasero a ^mere e dire con sdegnol 
^e coal avevano voluto, i Yeni/iani. 1 corpi morti furono gettati ne 
mare, e i feriti posti nel lido. Quel che rimaacro vivi seguirono con le 
navi il capitano vittorioso sin* a Lisbona e ivi furono tutti licenziati. 
. . . . . Quivi furono iVcnizlani benigna- 

mentc riccvuti dal Re, gli inferm! furono medicati, gli altri ebbero abiti 
e dennri secondo la loro condizione. ..... Oltre 
cid victd in tut to il Regno^ che alcuno non comprasse della preda Yeni- 
ziana, portata dai corsali. * Lanuova dell' avuia rovina non poco a£9i8se 
la cittH, erano perduti in quella mercatanzia da ducento mila ducati ; 
ma il danno particolare degU uomini ucciai diede maggior afflizionc. 

Marc, Ant, Sdbdico, Hist, Venet.t dec^. iv. lib. iii. 

No. X.— Ameeigo Yespuoci. 

Among the earlieat and most intelligent of the voyagers who followed 
the track of Columbus, was Amerigo Ycspucci. He has been considered 
by many as the first discoverer of the southern continent, and by a sin- 
gular capiicc of fortune, his name has been given to the whole of the 
New World. It has been strenuously insisted, however, that he had no 
claim to the title of a discoverer ; that he merely sailed in a subordinate 
capacity in a squadron commanded by others ; that the account of his 
first voyage is a fabrication ; and that he did not visit the main-laud 
until after it had been discovered and coasted by Columbus As this 
question has been made a matter of warm and voluminous controversy, 
it is proper to take a summary view of it in the present work. 

Amerigo Yespuoci was bom in Florence, March 9th, 1451, of a noble, 
but not at that time a wealthy family ; his father’s name was Anastatio ; 
his mother’s i^as Elizabefta Mini. Ho was the third of their sons, and 
received an excellent education under his uncle, Gcoigio Antonio Yes- 
pucci. a learned friar of the fraternity of San Marco, who was instructor 
to several illustrious personages of that period. 

Amerigo Yespucci visited Spain, and took up his residence in Seville, 
to attend to some commercial transactions on account of the family of 
the Medici of Florence, and to repair, by his ingenuity, the losses and 
misfortunes of an unskilful brother.* 

The date of his arrival in Spain is uncertain, but from comparinjg 
dates and circumstances mentioned in bis letters, he must have been at 
Seville when Columbus returned from his first voyage. 

Padre Stanislaus Canovai, Professor of Mathematics at Florence, who 
has published the life and voyages of Amerigo Yespucci, says that he 
was commissioned by King Fcidinand, and sent with Columbus in his 
second voyagp in 1493. He states this on the authori^ of a passage in 
the Cosmography of Sebastian Munster, published atBaslo in 1550 ;t 
but Munster mentions Yespucci as bavii^ accompanied Columbus in his 
first voyage; the reference of Canovai is therefore incorrect; and the 
suggestion of Munster is disproved by the letters of Yespucci, in which 
he states his having been stimulated by the accounts brought of the 

• Buiuliiu, Vita d’Amengo Vrspucci t Coam. Munst . p 1106. 
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newly-discovcrcd regions. He never mentions such a voyage in any of 
his letters ; which he most probably would have done, or rather would 
liavc made it the subject of a copious letter, had he actually performed it. 

The first notice of a positive form which we have of Vespucci, as resi- 
dent in Spain, is early in 149^.' He appears, from documents in the 
royal archives at Seville, to have acted as agent or factor for the house 
of J uanoto Bcrardi, a rich Florentine merchant, resident in Seville, who 
had contracted to furnish the Spanish sovereigns with three several 
arniaincuts, of four vessels each, for the service of the newly discovered 
countries. He may have been one of the principals in this affair, which 
was transacted in the name of this established house. Berardi died in 
December, 1495, and in the following January we find Amerigo Ves- 
pucci attending to the concerns of the expeditions, and settling w|th the 
masters of the ships for their pay and maintenance, according to the 
agreements made between them and the late Juanoto Bei-ardi. On the 
12th Januaiy, 1496, he received on this account 10,000 mai-avcdis from 
Bernardo Pinclo, the royal treasurer. He Avent on preparing all things 
for the dispatch of four caravels to sail under the same contract between 
the sovereigns and the house of Bcrardi, anti sent them to sea on tho 3rd 
February, 1496 ; but on the 8th they met with a storm and were 
wrecked ; the crews w'cre Kived wdih the lo&s of only three men.* While 
thus employed, AmcrigoVcdpucci, of course, had occasional opportunity 
of conversing with Columbus, Avith whom, according to the expression 
of the admiral himself, in one of his letters to his sou Diego, he appears 
to have been always on friendly terms. From these conversations, and 
from his agency in these expeditions, ho soon became excited to visit 
the newly-discovered countries, and to participate in enterpri.scs, which 
were the theme of every tongue. Having made himself well acquainted 
with geographical and nautical science, he prepared to launch into the 
career of discovery. It was not very long before he carried this design 
into execution. 

In 1498, Columbus, in his third voyage, discovered the coast of Paria^ 
on Terra Firraa ; which he at that time imagined to be a great island, 
but. that a vast continent lay immediately adjacent. He sent to Spain 
gpecimens of pearls found on this coast, and gave the most sanguine ac- 
counts of the supposed riches of tho country. 

In 1499, an expedition of four vessels, under command of Alonzo de 
Ojeda, was fitted out from Spain, and sailed for Paria, guided by charts 
and letters sent to the government by Columbus. These were commu- 
nicated to Ojeda, by his patron the bishop Fonseca, who had the su- 
perintendence of India atfhirs, and who furnished him also with a' warrant 
to undertake the voyage. 

' It is presumed that Vespucci aided in fitting out the armament, and 
sailed in a vessel belonging to the house of Bcrardi, and in this way was 
enabled to take m share in tho gains and losses of the eitpcdition; for 
Isabella, os queen of Castile, had rigouroualy forbidden all strangers to 
trade with her transatlantic possessions; nqt even excepting the natives 
of the kingdom if Aragon. 

This squadron visited Paria and several hundred miles of the coast. 

These partieulnrA are frem manuscript memoranda, extracted from the royal 
archivutf, by the late acciu-ute hit»tori;m Mnoot 
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which they ascertained to be Terra Pirma. They returned in June, 
1600 ; and on the 18th of July, in that year, Amerigo Vespucci wrote an 
account of his voyage to Lorenzo dc Pier Francisco de Medici of Flo- 
rence, which remained concealed in manuscript, until brought to light 
and published by Bandiui in 1746. 

In his account of this voyage, and in every other narrative of his dif- 
ferent expeditions, Vespucci never mentionh any other person concerned 
in the enterprise. He gives the time of his sailing, and states tliat he 
wentr with two caravels, which were probably his share of the expedition, 
or rather vessels sent by the Imusc of Berardi. He gives an interesting 
narrative of the voyage, and of the various transactions with the natives, 
which corresponds, in many substantial points, with the accounts fur 
nished by Ojeda and his mariners of their voyage, in a lawsuit hereafter 
mentioned. 

In May, 1501, Vespucci, having suddenly left Spain, sailed in the 
service of Emanuel, king of Portugal ; in the course of which expedition 
he visited the coast of Brazil. He gives an account of this voyage in a 
second letter to Lorenzo dc Pier Francisco de Medici, which also re- 
mained in manuscript until published by Bartolozzi in ITSO.*** 

No record nor notice of any such vo}age undertaken by Amerigo 
Vespucci, at the command of Emanuel, is to be found in the archives of 
the Torre do Tombo, the general archives of Portugal, which have been 
repeatedly and diligently searched for the purpose. It is singular also 
that his name is not to bo found in any of the Portuguese historians, 
who in general were very particular in naming all navigators who held 
any important station among them, or rendered any distinguished ser- 
vices. That Vespucci did sail along the coasts, however, is not ques- 
tioned. His nephew, after his death, in the course of evidence on some 
points in <lispute, gave the correct latitude of Cape St. Augustine, which 
he said he had extracted from his nnclc’& journal. 

In 1604, Vespucci wrote a third letter to the same Lorenzo de Medici, 
containing a more extended account of the voyage just alluded to in the 
service of Portugal. This was the first of his narratives that appeared 
in print. It appears to have been published in Latin, at Strasburgh, as 
early as 1605, under the title ** Amcricus Vesputius de Orbe Antarctica 
per Regcm Portugallias pridem inventa.*'+ 

An edition of this letter was printed in Vicenza in 150T, in an anony- 
mous collection of voyages edited by Francanzio di Monte Alboddo, an 
inhabitant of Vicentza. It was reprinted in Italian in 1608, at Milan, 
and also in Latin, in a book entitled Itincrarium Portugalcnsium. In 
making the present illustration, the Milan edition in Italian:;; has been 
consulted, and also a Latin translation of it by Simon Grineeus, in his 

* Bariolozii, Recherche nistorico. llrenze, 1789. 
f Panzer, toni. vi. p. 38, apud Esame Critico, p. 88, Anotazione 1. ^ 

^ This rare book, m the posaeszion of O. Rich, L'aq , is believed to be the oldest 
printed collection of voyages extant. It has not the pages numbered, the slieet^ are 
merely marked with a letter of the alphabet at the foot or each* eighth page. It enntums 
tlie earliest account of the voyages of^Columbus, from liia first departure until lii4 
arrival at Cadiz in chains. The letter of Vevpucci to J/>renzo de Medici occupies the 
fifth book of this little volume. Tt fs stated to have been originally written in Spanish, 
and translated into Italian by a person of tlie name of Joeondo. An earlier edition la 
stated to have been printed in Yeiiice by Alberto Vercellesu, in 1 504. Tho author is said 
to teve been Angelo Tnvigiuni, secretory to the Venetiim ambassador in Spain. Thu 
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Notus Orbis, published at Basle ia 1532. It relates entirely the first 
voyage of Vespucci from Lisbon to the Brazils ia 1501. ^ 

It is from this voyage to the Brazils that Amerigo Vespucci was first 
considered the discoverer of Terra Firma ; and his name was at firsts 
applied to these southern regions^ though afterwards extended to the* 
whole continent. The merits of his voyage were, however, greatly ex- 
aggerated. The Brazils had been previously discovered, and formally 
taken possession of for Spain in 1500, by Vincente Yailcz Pinzon; and 
also in the same year, by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, on the part of Portugal ; 
circumstances unknown however to Vcspiicci and his associates. The 
country remained in possession of Portugal, in conformity to the line of 
demarcation agreed on between the two nations. 

Vespucci made a second voyage in the service of Portugal. He says 
that he commanded a caravel in a squadron of six vessels destined for 
thcdiscovciy of Malacca, whienthey had heard to be the great depdtand 
magazine of all the trade between the Ganges and the Indian sea. Such 
an expedition did sail about this time, under the command of Qonzalo 
Coelho. The squadron sailed according to Vc'^pucci on the 10th of 
May, 1503. It stopped at the Cape de Verd islands for refredimentg, 
and afterwards sailed by the coa.st of Sierra Leone, but was prevented 
from landing by contrary winds and a turbulent sea. Standing to the 
south-west, they ran three hundred leagues until they were three degrees 
.to the southward of the equinoctial line, where they discovered an unin- 
habited island, about two leagues in length and one in breadth. Here, 
on the 10th of August, by mismanagement, the commander of the 
squadron ran his vessel on a rock and lost her. While the Qther vessela 
w^erc assisting to save the crew and property from the wreck, Amerigo 
Vespucci was dispatched in his caravel in search for a safe harbour in the 
island, lie departed in his vessel without bis long-boat, and with less^ 
than half of his crew, the rest having gone in the b^oat to the assistance" 
of the wreck. Vespucci found a harbour, but waited in vain for several 
days for the arrival of the ships. Standing out to sea, he met liith a 
Bolitaiy vessel, and learnt that the ship of the commander bad sunk, uid 
the rest had proceeded onwards. In company with this vessel he stood 
for the Brazils, according to a command of the king, in case that any 
vessel should be parted from the fleet. Arriving on the coast, he disco- 
vered the famous bay of All Saints, where he remained upwards of two 
months, in hopes of being joined by the rest of the fleet. He at len^ 
ran 260 leagues farther south, where he remained five months building 
a fort and taking in a cargo of brazil-wood. Then, leaving in the for- 
tress a garrison of 24 men with arms and ammunition, he set sail for 
Lisbon, where he arrived in June, 1504.* The commander of the squa* 
dron and the other four ships were never heard of afterwards. 

Vespucci Joes not appear to have received the reward from the king 
of Portugal t&at his servicea merited, for we find him at Seville early in 
1505, on his way to the Spanish court, in quest of employment : and he 
was bearer of a letter from Columbus io his son Diego, dated February 5, 
Trivlgboii appears to have collected manv of the particular of the voyara of Colamlnia 
from the manuscript derndea bf Peter Martyr, wiio erroneously lays the charge of the 
plagiBiiam to Aloyaiua Cadnmosto, whose voyages are inserteo in the same eoUeeihm 
The book was entitled '* Libretto di tutta la na\iga/ione del Re do Eepogna. delle laole e 
emui n'lovamente trovati.'* * Letter of Vespucci to Sodenoi or Benato— Mt. of CanpvaL 
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whieh, while it speaks warmly of him as a friend^ intimates his having 
' been unfortunate. The following is the letter : 

, Mt dear Son, — Diego Mendez departed hence on Monday, the third 
of this month. After his departure 1 conversed with Amerigo Vespucci, 
‘ the bearer of this, who goes there, (to court) summoned on affairs of 
navigation. Fortune has been adverse to him as to many others. His 
labours have not profited him as much as they reasonably should have 
done. He goes on my account, and with much desire to do something 
that may result to my advantage, if within his power. 1 cannot ascer- 
tain here in what I can employ him that will be serviceable to me, for 
I do not know what may be tnere required. He goes with the determi- 
nation to do all that is possible for me ; see in what he may be of ad- 
vantage and co-operate with him, that he may say and do every thing, 
and put his plans in operation ; and let all be done secretly, that he may 
not be suspected. I have said every thing to him that I can say touch- 
ing the business, and have informed him of the pay 1 have received, and 
wkkt is due, &c.* 

About this time Amerigo Vespucci received letters of naturalization 
ftom King Ferdinand, and shortly afterwards he and Vincente Yaflez Pin- 
EOn were named captains of an armada about to be sent out in the spice 
trade and to make discoveries. There is a royal order, dated Toro, 11th 
April, 1507, for *12,000 maravedis for an outfit for ** Americo de Ves- 
puche, resident of Seville." Preparations were made for this voyage, 
end vessels procured and fitted out, but it was eventually abandoned. 
There are memoranda existing concerning it, dated in 1506, 1507, and 
1508, from which it appears that Amerigo Vespucci remf^ined at Seville, 
attending to the fluctuating concerns of this squadron, until the destina- 
tion of the vessels was changed, their equipments were sold, and the 
accounts settled. During this time he had a salaiy of 30,000 maravedis. 
On the 22nd of March, 1508, he received the appointment of principal 
pilot,^with a salary of 70,000 maravedia His chief duties were to pre- 
pare charts, examine pilots, superintend the fitting out of expeditions, 
and prescribe the route that vessels were to pursue in their voyages to 
the New World. He appears to have remained at Seville, and to have 
retained this ofiice until his death, on the 22nd of February, 1512. His 
widow, Maria Corezo, exyoyed a pension of 1 0,000 maravedis. After his 
dekth, his nephew, Juan Vespucci, was nominated pilot with a salary of 
20,000 maravedis, commencing on the 22bd of May, 1512. Peter 
Martyr speaks with high commendation of this young man. ** Young 
Vesputius is one to whom Amcricus Vesputius his uncle left the exact 
knowledge of the mariner’s fhculties, as it were by inheritance, after his 
death ; for he was a veiy expert master in the knowledge of his carde, 
his compasse,. and the elevation of the pole starre by the quadrant. . . 
Vesputius is iny very fitmiliar friend, and a wittle young man, in whose 
company 1 take great pleasure, and therefore use him oftemymes .for my 
guest. Ho hath also made manv voyagee into these coa^, and dili- 
gently noted such things as he hith Been."t 

Vespucci, the nephew, continued in this rituation during the lifetime 
of Fonseca, who had been the patron of his uncle and his family. He 

* Navarrete, Colec. Viag., tom, t p. 351. 

T Fetcr Martyr, decad. ui. Jib. v. Ilden’s Engliah traoa. 
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was divested of his pay and his employ by a letter of the council, dated 
the 18th of March, 1525, shortly after the death of the bishop. No 
further notice of Vcspiicei'iR to be found in the archives of the Indies. 

Such is a brief review of the career of Amerigo Ycspucci ; it remains 
to notice the points of controversy. Sliortly after hia return from his 
last expedition to the Brazils, he wrote a Icttcrtlated Lisboii, 4th Sep- 
tember, 1504, containing a summary account of all hia voyaiycs. This 
letter is of special iniportance to the matters under investigation, as it is 
the only one known that relates to the disputed voyage, which would 
establish him as the discoverer of Terra ^irma. It is presumed to have 
been written in Latin, and was addressed to Rend, duke of Lorraine, who 
assumed the title of king of Sicily and Jcnisalem. « 

The earliest known edition of this letter was publishe<l in Latin, 
in 1507, at St. Dicz in Lorraine. A copy of it has been found in 
the libiary of the Vatican (No. 9688) by the Abbe (’anccllieri. In 
preparing the present illustration, a reprint of this letter in Latin has 
been coif^ulted, inserted in the Novus Orbis of Grinacus, published at 
Bath in 1532. The letter contains a spirited narrative of four voyages 
which he asserts to h<avo made to the Now World. Tn the prologue he 
excuses the liberty of a4dressing King Rcnc by calling to his recollec- 
tion the ancient intimacy of their youth, when studying the rudiments 
of science together, under the paternal imclc of the voyager ; and adds 
that if the present narrative should not altogether please his majesty, he 
must plead to him as Pliny said to Meca^nas, that he used formerly to 
be amused with his triflings. 

In the prologue. to this letter, he informs King Rcn6 that aflairs of 
commerce had brought him to Spain, where ho had experienced the 
various changes of fortune attendant on such transactions, and was in- 
duced to abandon that pursuit and direct his labours to objects of a 
more elevated and stable nature. He therefore purposed to contemplate 
various parts of the world, and to behold the marvels which it contains. 
To this object both time and place were favourable ; for King Fer- 
dinand was then preparing four vessels for the disebvery of new lands in 
the west, and appointed him among the number of those who went in 
the expedition. ''We departed,” he adds, "from the port of Cadiz, 
May 20, 1497, taking our course on the great gulf of ocean ; in which 
voyage wo employed eighteen months, discovering many lands and 
innumerable islands, chiefly inhabited, of which our ancestors make no 
mention.” 

A duplicate of this letter appears to have been sent at the same time 
(written, it is said, in Italian) to Piero Soderini, afterwards Gonfalonier, 
of Florence, which was some years subsequently published in Italy, not 
earlier than 1510, and entitled "Lettera do Amerigo Vespucci delle 
Isole nuovamento trovate in quatro suoi viaggi.” We have consult^ 
the edition mthis letter in Italian, inserted in the publication of Padre 
Stanislaus Canovai, already referred to. 

It has been suggested by an Italian Witer, that this letter was written 
by Vespucci to Soderini only, and the address altered to King Rend 
through the flattery or mistake of the Lorraine editor, without per- 
ceiving how unsuitable the reference to former intimacy, intended ^ 
Soderini, was when applied to a sovereign. The person making this 
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remark can hardly have read the prologue to the Ijatin edition, in which 
the title of ''your majesty** is frequently repeated, and the term 
"UlustriouB king *’ employed. It was first published also in Lorraine, 
the domains of Iteng, and the publisher would not probably have pre- 
Burned to take such a liberty with his sovereign’s name. It becomes a 
question, whctlicr V espucci addressed the same letter to King Itenfi 
and to Pierc Soderini, both of them having been educated with him, or 
whether he sent a copy of this letter to Soderini, which subsequently 
found its way into print. The address to Soderini may have been sub- 
Btituted, through mistake,,!^ the Italian publisher. Neither of the 
publications could have been made under the supervision of Vespucci. 

The voyage specified in this letter as having taken place in 1497, is 
the great point in controversy. It is strenuously asserted ^tliat no such 
voyage took place ; and that the first expedition of Vespucci to tho 
coast of Paria was in the enterprise commanded by Ojeda, in 1499. 
The books of the armadas existing in the archives of the Indies at 
Seville, have been diligently examined, but no record of sutfh voyage 
has been found, nor any official documents relating to it. Those most 
experienced in Spanish colonial regulations, insist that no command 
like that pretended by Vespucci could have been given to a stranger till 
he had first received letters of naturalization from the sovereigns for the 
kingdom of Castile, and he did not obtain such till 1505, when they 
' were grantc ^ to him as preparatory to giving him the command i;; 
ooiyunction with Pinzon. 

His account of a voyage made by him in 3 497, therefore, is alleged to 
bo a fabrication for the purpose of claiming tho discovery of Paria ; or 
rather it is affinned that he has divided the voyage which he actually 
made with Ojeda, in 1499, into two; taking a number of incidents from 
his real voyage, altering them a little, and enlarging them with descrip- 
tions of the countries and people, so as to make a plausible narrative, 
which he gives as a, distinct , voyage ; and antedating his departure to 
1497, BO as to make himself appear the first discoverer of Paria. 

In support of this charge, various coincidences have been pointed out 
between his voyage said to have taken place in 1497.. and that described 
in his first letter to Lorenzo de Medici in 1499. These coincidences are 
with respect to places visited, transactions and battles with the natives, 
and the number of Indians carried to Spain and sold as slaves. 

But the credibility of this voyage has been put to a stronger test. 
About 1508 a suit was instituted against the crown of Spain by Don 
Diego, son and heir of Columbus, for tho government of certain ports of 
Terra Firma, and for a share in the revenuo arising from them, con- 
formably to the capitulations made between the sovereigns and his 
father. It was the object of the crown to disprove the discoveiy of the 
coast of Paria and the pearl islands by Columbus ; as it was maintained, 
that unless he had discovered them, the claim of Us heir^ith respect to 
them would bo of no validity. 

In the course of this suit, a particular examination of witnesses took 
place in 1512-13 in the fiscal court. Alonzo de Ojeda, and nearly a 
hundred other persons, were interrogated on oath ; that voyager having 
been the first to visit tho coast of Paria after Columbus had left it, and 
that 3 vithin a veiy few months. The interrogatories of these witnessci^ 
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and their replies, are still extant, in the archires of the Indies at Sevllleb 
in a packet of papers entitled " Papers belonging to the admiral Don 
Luis Colon, about the conservation of his privileges, from anh. 1615 to 
1564.” The author of the present work has two several copies of these 
interrogatories lying before him. One made by the late historian 
Mufioz, and the other made in 1826, and signed by Don Jose de la 
Higuera y Lara, keeper of the general archives of the Indies in Seville. 
In the course of this testimony, the fact that Amerigo Vespucci accom- 
panied Ojeda in this voyage of 1499, appears manifest, first from the 
deposition of Ojeda himself. The following are the words of the record: 
'*In this voyage which this said witness made, he took with him Juan 
de la Cosa and Morego Vespuche [Amerigo Vespucci] and other 
pilots.*’* Secondly, from the coincidence of many parts of the narrative 
of Vespucci, with events in this voyage of Ojeda. Among these coin 
cidenccs, one is particularly striking. Vespucci, in his letter to Lorenzo 
de Medici, and also in that to Peni or Soderini, says, that his ships 
after leating the coast of Terra Pinna, stopped at Hispaniola, where 
they remained about two months and a half, procuring provisions, 
during which time, he adds, ** we had many perils and troubles with 
the very Christians who were in that island with Columbus, and I 
believe through envy.”t 

Now it is well known that Ojeda passed some time on the western 
end of the island victualling his ships ; and tliat serious dissensions 
took place between him and the Spaniards in those parts, and the party 
sent by Columbus under Roldan to keep a watch upon his movements. 
If then Vespucci, as is stated upon oath, really accompanied Ojeda in 
this voyage, the inference appears almost irresistible, that he had not 
made the previous voyage of 1497, for the fiict would have been well 
known to Ojeda; he would have considered Vespucci as the original 
discoverer, and would have had no motive for depriving him of the 
merit of it, to give it to Columbus, with whom Ojeda was not upon 
iiiendly terms. 

Ojeda, however, expressly declares that the coast hail been discovered ' 
by Columbus. On being asked how he knew the fact, he replied, 
because he, saw the chart of the country discovered, which Columbus 
sent at the time to the king and queen, and that he came off imme- 
diately on a voyage of discoveiy, and found what was therein set down 
as discovered by the admiral was correct.^ 

Another witness, Bemaldo de Haro, states that he had been with the 
admiral, and bad written (or rather copied) a letter for the admiral to 
the king and queen, designating, in an accompanying sea-chart^ the 

* En este vian qve eate dioho teitigo hkc tiuio consigo a Juan de la Cose, piloto^ • 
ICorego Yeepnehe, e otroa pilotoe. 

t fa la necesvtA del manteBimento ftunmo air laola d'Antlglia (Hispaniola dte 4 
qnesta che descoperse Griatoval Golombo pM anni fa, dove faceinmo molto inanten)hientau 
• Stemmo qne mesi e 17 giomi; dove possammo rooti perieoli e travaali con li miedeaiinl 
ehriatianique in questa isola stavanno ool Coloabo (credo per invidia.) Letter of Yet" 
pneci-^Edit. of Canovai. 

t Fnguntado como lo aabe; dyo-^que Id aabe porque vi6 eate testigo la fignra qne d 
didio Auuniite al dicho tiempo embid i Caililla al Key e Reyna, nneatroa Smorea, dclo 
habia detenbierto, y porque eate testigo luego vino 4 deacubrir y balld qne pra verdajl 

qne dicho tlcue qne el diclio Almirante, deseubrid. US. Process of D. Diego Ceb^ 
pregnala S. 
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oomses and ateerings and winds by wbicb he had arrived at.Ftoia ; and 
that this witness h^ heard that from this chart others had been made, 
and that Pedro Alonzo Niflo and Ojeda, and others, who had rinee 
visited these countries, had been guided by the same.* 

Francisco de Molares, one of the beat and most credible of all the 
pilots, testified that he saw a sea-ehart which Columbus had made of 
the coast of Faria, and he hdieved ificd all governed themselves by 

Numerous witnesses in this process, testify to the fact that Paria was 
first discovered by Columbus. Las Casas, who has been at the pains of 
counting them,' says that th^ fact was established by twenty-five eye- 
witnesses and sixty ear-witnesses. Many of them testify also that the 
coast south of Paria, and tbit extending west of the island of Margarita, 
away to Venezuela, which Vespucci states to have been discovered by 
himself in 1497, was now first discovered by Ojeda, and had never 
before been visited either by the admiral **or any other Christian 
whatever.” 

Alonzo Sanchez de Carvsjal says that all the voyages ofMiscovery 
which were made to the Terra Firma, were made by persons who had 
sailed with the admiral, or been benefited by his instructions and direc- 
tions, following the course he had laid down and the same is testified 
by many other pilots and mariners of reputation and experience. 

It would be a singular circumstance, if none of these witnesses, many 
of whom must have sailed in the same squadron with Vespucci along 
this coast in 1499, should have known that he had discovered and 
explored it two years previously. If that had really been the case, 
what motive could he have for concealing the fact? and why, if they 
knew it, should they not proclaim it? Vespucci states his voyage in 
1497 to have been made with four caravels; that they returned in 
October, 1498, and that he sailed again with two caravels in May, 1499, 
(the date of Ojeda’s departure.) Many of the mariners would, there- 
fore, have been present in both voyages. Why, too, should Ojeda and 
the other pilots guide themselves by the charts of Columbus, when they 
had a man on board so learned in nautical science, and who, from his 
own recent observations, was practically acquainted with the coast? 
Not a word, however, is mentioned of the voyage and discoveiy of Ves- 
pucci by any of the pilots, though every other voyage and discovery is 
cited ; nor does there even a seaman appear who has accompanied him 
in his asserted voyage. 

Another strong circumstance against the reality of this voyage i^ 
that it was not brought forward in this trial to defeat the claims of the 
heirs of Columbus. Vespucci states the voyage to have been under- 

* Kite tesiigo escririA 6na cfirtaqno el Almlrante escririers al Bey a Beyna, N.N.S.S. 
haciendo lea euber las porlas e cosas qua habU hallado, y le embid senalado con la dicha' 
carta, en viia carta de marear, loa rnoiboi y vientos por donde habia Uegado 4 la Paria, e 
qne este testigo oyd deeir oomo pr. aqnella carte se habian hecho otrSfe por ellas habian 
renido Pedro Alonzo Merino CNino] e Qjeda eotroeqaedespues ban ido 4 aqueUaa partes. 
Idem, pregnnta 9. 

t Process of D. Diego Colon, pregnnti 10. 

X Qne en todos los viages que algnnos bideron desenbriendo en la dicha tJem, ivan 
pemnaa que ovieron navegado con el dicbo Almirante, y a ellos mostrd mnehas cosas de 
nutfeor, y ellos ^ imltacion 4 industria dtd dicbo Almirante las aprendiaii y apron- 
dieioii, 0 segnenuo a^ qne el dicbo Almirante les habia mostxado, biewron los nages qne 
dMGubrieron en la lieira Pinna. Process, pregnnta 10. 
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taken with the knowledge and countenance of King Ferdinand; it 
must, therefore, have been avowed and notorious. Vespucci was living 
at Seville in 1508, at the time of the commencement of this suit, and 
for four years afterward, a salaried servant of the crown. Many of tho 
pilots and mariners must have been at hand, who sailed with him in his 
pretended enterprise. If this voyage had once been proved, it would 
completely have settled the question, os far as concerned the coast of 
Paria, in favour of the crown. Yet no testimony appears ever to have 
been taken from Vespucci while living ; and when the iiitcrrdgatorios 
were made in the fiscal court in 1 512-1 g, not one of his seamen is 
brought up to give evidence. A voyage so important in its nature, and 
BO essential to the question in dispute, is not even alluded to, while use- 
less pains are taken to wrest evidence from the voyage of Ojeda, under* 
taken at a subsequent period. 

It is a circumstance w'orthy of notice, that Vespucci commences his 
first letter to Tjorenzo de Medici in 1500, wdthiu a month after his 
return frdm the voyage he had actually made to Paria, and apologizes 
for his long silence, by saying that nothing had occurred worthy of • 
mention, (“ c gran tempo die non ho scritto 5. vostra magnifizensa, e 
non lo ha eausato altra cos;i ne ncssuna salvo non mi osscre oceorso cosa 
degna di memoria,”) and proceeds eagerly to tell him the wonders ho 
had witnessed in the expedition from which he had but just returned. 
It would be a singular forgetfulness to say that nothing had occurred of 
importance, if 'he had made a previous voyage of eighteen months in 
1497-8 to this ncwly-discovercd world ; and it would be almost equally 
strange that he should not make the slightest allusion to it in this 
letter. 

It has been the endeavour of the author' to examine this question dis- 
passionately ; and after considering the statements and arguments 
advanced on cither side, be cannot resist a conviction, that the voyage 
stated to have been made iu 1497 did not take place, and that Vespucci 
has no title to the fii-st discovery of the coast of Paria. 

The question is extremely perplexing from the difficulty of assigning 
sufficient motives for so gross a deception. When Vespucci wrote hia 
letters, there was no doubt entertamed but that Columbus had dis- 
covered the main-land in his first voyage ; Cuba being always considered 
the extremity of Asia, until circumnavigated in 1508. Vespucci may 
have supposed Brazil, Paria, and the rest of that coast, part of a distihet 
continent, and have been anxious to arrogate to himself the fame of its 
discovery. It has been asserted, that, on bis return from his voyage to 
the Brazils, he prepared a maritime chart, in which he gave his name 
to that part of the main-land ; but this assertion does not appear to be 
well substantiated. It would rather seem that his name was given to 
that part of the continent by others, as a tribute paid to his supplosed 
merit, iu consequence of having read his own account of his voyaged;* 

* The first su^^^estion of the uanie appears to have heen in the Latin wm-k nlrei|dy 
cited, published iu St. Die/., iu Lorraine, in ISO/, in which was inserted the letter or 
Vespucci to King Rend. The author, after sneaking of tho other three parts of the 
world, Asia, Africa, and Europe, recommends that tlie fourth sbnii be called Amerigo, or 
America, after Vespucci, whom he imaeined its discoverer. 

Ao/« /o tAa Revised Mdition, 1818.—- Ifumholdt, in liis “ Exnmen Critique,” published 
in Paris in 1837, sa^'S:— I have been so happy as to discover, \ci'y rcccutly, the name 
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It is singular that Fernando, the son of Columbus, in his biography 
of his fathei*, should bring no charge agaluffc Vespucci of endeavouring 
to supplant the admiral in his discovery. Herrera has been cited as 
the first to bring the accusation, in his hisfory of the Indies, first pub- 
lished in 1601 , and has been much critic'sed in consequence, by the 
advocates of Vespucci, as making the charge on bis mere assertion.' 
But, in fact, Herrera did but copy what he found written by Las Casas, 
who bad the proceedings of the fiscal court lying before him, and was 
moved to indignation against Vespucci, by what he considered proofs 
of great imposture. ^ 

It has been suggested that Vespucci was instigated to this deception 
at the time when ho was seeking employ ihcnt in the colonial service of 
Spain ; and that he did it to conciliate the Bishop Fonseca, who was 
desirous of anything that might injure the interests of Columbus. In 
corroboration of this opinion,, the patronage is cited which was ever 
shown by Fonseca to Vespucci and his family. This is not, Jiowever, a 
satisfactory reason, since ifr docs not appear that the bishop ever made 
any use of the fabrication. Perhaps some other means might be found 
of accounting for this ‘spurious narration, without implicating the vera- 
city of Vespucci. It may have been the blunder of some editor, or the 
inteipolation of sonic book-maker, eager, as in the case of Trivigiani 
with the manuscripts of Peter Martyr, to gather together disjointed 
materials, and fabricate a work to gratify the prevalent passion of the 
day. 

In the various editions of the letters of Vespucci, the grossest vari- 
ations and inconsistencies in dates will be found, evidently the errors of 
hasty and careless publishers. Several of these have been corrected by 
the modern authors who' have inserted these lettem in their works.* 
The same disregard to exactness which led to these blunders, may have 
produced the interpolation of this voyage, garbled out of the letters of 
Vespucci and the accounts of other voyagers. This is merely suggested 
as a possible mode of accounting for what appears so decidedly to be a 
fabrication, yet which we are loth to attribute to a man of the good 
sense, the character, and the reputed merit of Vespucci. 

and the literoiy Tclntious of the mystenous personaj^e who (in 1507) was the first to 
propose the iiaiue of America to designate the new continent, and who concealed himself 
under the Grecianized iianie of iiylacoraylas.” lie then, by a long and ingenious inves- 
tigation, shows tJiat the real nainc of this personugc was Maiun Waluscemullcr, of 
lYilmurg, an eminent cosuiogrupher, putionized by llcnd, duke of Ixirraiiie; who no 
doubt put in his Inuids the letter received by him from Amerigo Vespucci. The geogra- 
phical works of VVuldseemuller, under the assumed name of tfyiucomylas, had a wide 
drculatioii, w'cnt through repeated editions, and propagated tiiu U!.e of the name America 
throughout the world. Tliere is no reason to suppose that this npjnicution oi the mime 
WHS 10 any wise suggested by Amerigo VcspncQi. ll appears to have been entirely 
gratuitous on the part of WuldseeuioUcr. 

* An instance of these errors may be cited in the edition of thejetter of .\mcrigo 
Vespucci to King llcnd, inserted by Grinmus m Ids Vovus Orbis, in 1683. In this 
Vespucci is made to state that he sailed from Cadiz MaV 20, MCCCCXCVll. (1407.; that 
he was eighteen nionlhs absent, nnd ^retomed to Cadiz October 15, MC(}CCX<^1X. 
(1400,) whicli would constitute an absenie of 30 mouths. Be states Ids departure from 
Cadiz, on his second voyage, Sunday, May 11th, MCCCCLXXXIX. (1480,) w'hu-li would 
have made his second voyage precede his first by eight years. If we substitute 1400 tor 
1480, the departure on his second voyoge would stdl precede his return from his first by 
flvamonths, Canovai, in his edition, has altered the date of the first return to 1408. to 
tteill the voyage to eighteen months. \ 

3l 
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After all, this is a question more of curiosity than of real moment^ 
although it is one of those perplexing points about which grave men 
will continue to write weary volumes, until the subject acquires a ficti- 
tious importance from the mountain of controversy heaped upon it. It 
has become a question of local pride with the literati of Florence ; and 
they emulate each other with patriotic zeal, to vindicate the fame of 
their distinguished countryman. This zeal is laudable when kept within 
proper limits ; but it is to be regretted that some of them have so far 
been heated by controversy as to become irascible against the very 
memory of Columbus, and to seek to dispaj^age his general fame, as if 
the ruin of it would add anything to the reputation of Vespucci. This 
is discreditable to their discernment and their liberality; it injures 
their cause, and shocks the feelings of mankind, who will not willingly 
see a name like that of Columbus, lightly or petulantly assailed in the 
course of these literary contests. It is^a name consecrated in history, 
and is no longer the property of a city, or a state, or a nation, but of 
the whole World. 

either should those who have a proper sense of the merit of Colum- 
bus put any part of his great renown at issue upon this minor dispute. 
Whether or not he was the discoverer of Paria, was a question of in- 
terest to his heirs, as a share of the government and revenues of that 
country depended upon it ; but it is of no importance to his fame. In 
fact, the European who first reached the main-land of the New World 
was most probably Sebastian Cabot, a native of Venice, sailing in th6 
employ of England. In 1497 he coasted its shores from Labrador to 
Florida ; yet the English have never set up any pretensions on his 
account. 

The glory of Columbus does not depend upon the parts of the country 
he visited, or the extent of coast along which he sailed, it embraces the 
discovery of the whole western world. With respect to him, Vespucci 
is as Yaflez Pinzon, Bastidcs, Ojeda, Cabot, and the c^wd of secondary 
discoverers, who followed in his track, and explored t^ realms to which 
he had led the way. When Columbus first touched a shore of the New 
World, even though a frontier island, he had achieved his enterprises ; 
he had accomplished all that was nccesary to his farnff the great 
problem of the ocean was solved ; the world which lay beyond its western 
waters was discovered. 

No. XI. — ^Martin Aloxzo Pinzon* 

In the course of the trial in the fiscal court, between Don Diego 
the crown, an attempt was made to depreciate the merit of Columbus, 
and to ascribe the success of the mat enterprise of discovery to the in- 
telligence and spirit of Martin Alonzo Pinzon. It was the interest ot 
the crown to dp so, to^'ustify itself in withholding from the heirs oi 
Columbus th^xtent of Ills stipulated reward. The examinations of 
witnesees in this trial were made at various times and places, and upon 
a set of interrogatories formally drawnfrip by order of the fiscal. They 
took place upwards of twenty years after the first voyage of Ooliimbus, . 
and the witnesses testified from recollection. 

In reply to one of ' the interrogatories, Arias Perez Pinzon, son of 
Martin Alonzo, declared, that, being once in Kome with his fiUher on 
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commercial afiairBy before the time of the discovery, they had frequent 
eonyersations with a person learned in cosmography who was in the 
service of Pope Innocent VIII., and that being in the library of the 
pope, this person showed them many manuscripts, from one of which 
his father gathered intimation of these new lands; for there was a 
passage by an historian as old as the time of Solomon, which said 
Navigate the Mediterranean Sea to the end of Spain, and thence 
towards the setting sun, in a direction between north and south, until 
ninety-five degrees of longitude, and you will find the land of Cipango, 
fertile and abundant, and equal in greatness to Africa and Europe.” 
A copy of this writing, he added, his father brought from Kome with an 
intention of going in search of that land, and frequently expressed such 
determination; and that, when Columbus'came to Palos with his project 
of discovery, Martin Alonzo Pinzon showed him the manuscript, and 
ultimately gave it to him just before they sailed. 

It is extremely probable that this manuscript, of which Arias Perez 
gives so vague an account from recollection, but which he appears to 
think the main thing that prompted Columbus to his undertaking, was 
no other than the work of Marco Polo, which, at that time, existed in 
manuscript in most of the Italian libraries. Martin Alonzo was 
evidently acquainted with the work of the Venetian, and it would 
appear, from various circumstance^ that Columbus had a copy of it 
with him in his voyages, which may have been the manuscript above- 
mentioned. Columbus had long before, however, had a knowledge of 
the work, if not by actual inspection, at least through his correspond- 
ence with Toscanelli in 1474, andiiad derived from it all the light it 
was capable of funiishing, before he ever came to Palos. It is question* 
able, also, whether the visit of Martin Alonzo to Borne was not after 
his mind liad been heated by conversations with Columbus in the 
convent of La Babida. The testimony of Arias Perez is so worded, as 
to leave it in doubt whether the visit wns not in the very year prior to 
the discovery : '^fue cl dicho su padre Boma aquel dicho afto antes 
que fucse a descubrir.” Arias Perez always mentions the manuscript as 
having been imparted to Columbus, after he had come to Palos with an 
intention of proceeding on the discoveiy. 

Certain witnesses who were examined on behalf of the crown, and to 
whom specific interrogatories were put, asserted, as has already been 
mentioned in a note to this work, that had it not been for Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon and his brothers, Columbus would have turned back for 
Bp^n, after having run seven or eight hundred leagues; being dis- 
heartened at not finding land, and dismayed by the mutiny and menaces 
of his crew. This is stated by two or three as from personal know- 
ledge, and by others from hearsay. It is said especially to have occurred 
on the 6th of October. On this day, accoiding to tjie journal of 
Columbus, he had some conversation with Martin Alonzo, who was 
anxious that they should stand more to the south-west. The admiral 
refused to do so, and it is vexy f>robable that some angiy wordt may 
have passed between them. Various disputes appear to have taken 
place between Columbus and his colleagues respecting their route, 
previous to the discoveiy of laud ; in one or two instances he acceded 
lo their wishea and altered his course, but in general he was inflexible 
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in standing to the west. The Pinzons also, in all probability, exerted 
their ihfluence in quelling the murmurs of their townsmen, and encou- 
raging them to proceed, when ready to rebel against Columbus. (These 
circumstances may liave become mixed up in the vague recollections of 
the seamen who gave the foregoing extravagant testimony, and who 
were evidently disposed to exalt the meritiS of the Pinzons at the 
expense of Columbus. They were in some measure prompted also in 
their replies by the written interrogatories put by order of the fiscal, 
which specified the conversations said to have passed between Columbus 
and the Pinzons, and notwithstanding thc'^c guides, they differed widely 
in their statements, and ran into many absurdities. In a manuscript 
record in possession of the Pinzon family, I have even read the assertion 
of an old seaman, that Columbus, in his eagerness to compel the Pinzons 
to turn back to Spain, fired tipon (heir ships, but, they continuing on, 
he was obliged to follow, and within two days afterwards, discovered the 
island oi^Hispaniola. 

It is evident the old sailor, if he really spoke conscientiously, mingled 
in his cloudy remembrance the disputes in the early part of the voyaj;e, 
about altering their course to the south-west, and the desertion of 
Martin Alonzo, subsequent to the discovery of the Lucayos and Cuba, 
when after parting compuny with the admiral, he made the island of 
Hispaniola. 

M'hc witness most to be depended upon as to these points of inquiiy, 
is the ph3'sieian of Palos, (bireia Fernandez, a man of education, who 
sailed with Jilartin Alonzo Pinzon as steward of his ship, and of course 
was present at all the conversations which passed between the com- 
manders. He testifies that Martin Alonzo urged Columbus to stand 
more to the south-west, and that the admiral at length complied, but, 
finding no land in that direction, they turned again to the west ; n 
^itatcmcnt which completely coincides with the journal of Columbus. 
Ho adds that the admiral continually comforted and animated Martin 
Alonzo, and all others in his company. (Siempre los consoloba cl dicho 
Almirantc esforzandolos al dicho Martin Alonzo e todos los que en su 
compania iban.) When the physician was specifically questioned as to 
the conversations pretended to have passed between the commanders, 
in which Columbus expressed a desire to turn back to Spain, he referred 
to the preceding statement, as the only answer he had to make to these 
interrogatories. 

The extravagant testimony before mentioned appears nev^r to have' 
had any weight with the fiscal ; and the accurate historian, Muflo^ 
who extracted all these points of evidence from the papers of the law^ 
suit, has not deemed them worthy of mention in his work. As these 
matters, however, remain on record in the archives of the Indies and 
ill the archivw of the Pinzon family, in both of which I have had a- full 
opportunity of inspecting them, I have thought it advisable to make 
these few observations on the subject ; lest, in the rage for research, 
they might hereafter be drawn forth a new discoYeiy, on the sUength 
of which to impugn the merits of Columbus. 
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No, XII. — RuSfOUU OF THE PiLOT SAID TO HAVE DiED IN THE 

House of Columbus. 

Among the various attempts to iiyure Columbus by those who were 
envious of liis fame, was one intended to destroy all his merit as an 
original discoverer. It was said that he had received informations)! 
the existence of land in the western parts of the ocean from a tempest- 
tossed pilot, who had been driven there by violent easterly winds, and 
who, on his return to Europe, had died in the house of Columbus, 
leaving in his possession the chart and journal of his voyage, by which 
he was guided* to his discovAy. 

This story wiis first noticed by Oviedo, a contemporary of Columbus^ 
in his History of the Indies, published in 1535. lie mentions it as a 
rumour circulating among the vulgar, without foundation in truth. 

Fernando Lopez de Gomara first brought it forward against Columbus. 
In his History of the Indies, published in 1552, he repeats the rumour 
in the vaguest terms, manifestly from Oviedo, but without the contra- 
diction given to it by that author. He says that the name and country 
of the pilot were unknown, some terming him an Andalusian, sailing 
between the Canaries and Madeira, others a Biscayan, trading to 
England and France, and others a Portuguese, voyaging between Lisbon 
and Mina, on the coast of Guinea. He expresses equal uncertainty 
whether the pilot brought the caravel to Portugal, to Madeira, or to one 
of the Azores. The only point on which the circulators of the rumour 
agreed was, that he died in the house of Columbus. Gomara adds that by 
thisevent Columbus was led to undertake his voyage to the new countries.* 

The other early historians who 'mention Columbus and his voyages, 
and were his contemporaries, viz., Sabcllicus, Peter Martyr, Giustiniani, 
Bemaldez, commonly called the curate of Los Palacios, Los Caaos, Fer- 
nando, the son of the admiral, and the anonymous author of a voyage of 
Columbus, translated from the Italian into Latin by Madrignano,t are 
all silent in regard to this report. 

Benzoni, whose Histoiy of tho New World was published in 1565, 
repeats the story from Gomara, with whom he was contemporary ; but 
decidedly expresses his opinion, that Gomara had mingled up much 
falsehood with some truth, for the purpose of detracting from the fame 
of Columbus, through jealousy that any one but a Spaniard should 
eiyoy the honour of the discoveiy.:|: 

Acosta notices the circumstance slightly in his Natural and Moral 
History of tho Indies, published in 1591, and takes it evidently from 
Gomara.§ 

Mariana, in his History of Spain, published in 1592, also mentions it, 
but expresses a doubt of its truth, and derives his information mani- 
festly from Qomara.ll 

* Gomara, Hint. Ind., cap. 14. ^ 

t Nnvijiiatio Christophori Columbi, Madrlgnano Tntcrpretc. It is contain^ In a col- 
lection of voyages called Novus Orbis J^ffionum, edition of 1556, but was oriBrnally pnb- 
Usbed In Italian as written by MontaAodo Franenuzauo (or lYancapuno de ifontald^ in 
a collection of voyages entitled Nuovo Miiudo, in Vicenza, 1507. 

X Girolamo Benzoni, Hist, del Nuevo Mundo, lib i. fol. 13. In Venetia, 1579* 

f PadNs Joseph de Acosta, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 19. 

I Juan de MariaiWi Hist. Espaua, lib. zxvi. rap. 3. 
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Herrera, who published his Histoxy of the Indies in 1601, takes no 
notice of the story. In not noticing it, he may be considered as reject- 
ing it; for he is distinguished for his minuteness, and was well ac- 
quainted with Gomara’s Ilistoiy, which ho expressly contradicts on a 
point of considerable interest.* 

Garcilaso de la Vega, a native of Cusco in Pern, revived the tale with 
very minute particulars, in his Commentaries of the Incas, published in 
1609. He tells it smoothly and circumstantially ; fixes the date of the 
occurrence 1484, “one year more or less;” sUtes the name of the 
unfortunate pilot, Alonzo Sanchez de Huelva ; the destination of his 
vessel, from the Canaries to Madeira; and «ihe unknown land to which 
they were driven, the island of Hispaniola. The pilot, he says, landed, 
took an altitude, and wrote an account of all he saw, and all that had 
occurred in the voyage. He then took in wood and water, and set out 
to seek his way home. He succeeded in returning, but the voyage was 
long and tempestuous, and twelve died of hunger and fatigue, out of 
seventeen, .^he original number of the crew. The five survivors arrived 
at Terccira, where they were hospitably entertained by Columbus, but 
all died in his house in consequence of the hardships they had sus- 
tained ; the pilot was the last that died, leaving his host heir to his 
papers. Columbus kept them profoundly secret, and by pursuing the 
route therein prescribed, obtained the credit of discovering the New 
World.t 

Such arc the material points of the circumstantial relation furnished 
by Garcilaso de la Vega, one hundred and twenty years after the event. 
In regard to authority, ho recollects to have heard the story when he 
was a child, as a subject of conversation between his father and the 
neighbours, and he refers to the Histories of the Indies, by Acosta and 
Gomara, for confirmation. As the conversations to which he listened, 
must have taken place sixty or seventy years after the date of the report^ 
there had been suflicient time for the vague rumours to become arranged 
into a regular narrative, and thus wc have not only the name, country, 
and destination of the pilot, but also the name of the unknown land to 
which his vessel was driven. 

This account given by Garcilaso de la Vega, has been adopted by 
many old historians, who have felt a confidence in the peremptory 
manner in which he relates it, and in the authorities to whom he refers.^ 
These have been echoed by others of more recent date ; and thus a 
weighty charge of fraud and imposture has been accumulated against 

* TIerrera. lIiBt. Ind., dcoad. ii. lib. iii. cap. L 

t Coin men tarios de los Incaa, lib. i. cap. .S. 

i Names of historians who either adopted this story in detail, or the charge against 
Columbus, drawn from it 

Bernardo Aldretc, Antiguedad de Espana, lib.iv. cap. 17, p. 667. 

Bodengo Cnro, A^tiguedad, lib. iii. cap. 76. 

Juan de Sulurzano. Ind. Jure, tom. i. lib. i. cap. 6. 

Eemondo Pixarro, Varones Illust. del Nuevo Miindo, cap. 3. 

Agostino Tumid. Annal. Sacr., tom. i. aim. Miind., 1931, No. 48. 

Pet. Daniarez or l)e Mariz, Dial. iv. de Var. HisT., cap. 4. 

Gregorio Garcia, Orig. de los Indios, h*b. L cap. 4, f 1. 

Juan de Torquemanda, Monarch. Ind., lib. xdii. cop. 1. 

John Bimtiste Rirciuli. Ocograf. Reform, lib. iii. 

To this Bit of old authors may be added many others of more recent date. 
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Coiambus, apparently supported by a crowd of respectable accusera. 
The whole charp:G is to be traced to Oomara, who loosely repeated a 
vague rumour, without noticing the pointed contradiction given to it 
seventeen years before, by Oviedo, an ear-witness, from whose book he 
appears to have actually gathered the report. 

It is to be remarked that Oomara bears the character, among his> 
torians, of inaccuracy, and of great credulity in adopting unfounded 
stories.* 

It is unnecessary to give further refutation to this charge, especially 
as it is clear that Columbus communicated his idea of discovery to Paulo 
Toscanelli of Florence, in 1474, ten years previous to the date assigned 
by Garcilaso dc la Vega for this occurrence. 

No. XIII. — Martin Behem. 


This able geographer was bom in Nuremburg, in Germany, about 
the commencement of the year 1430. His ancestors were from the 
circle of Pilsner, in Bohemia, hence he is called by some writers Martin 
of Bohemia, and the resemblance of his own name to that of the country 
of his ancestors frequently occasions a confusion in the appellation. 

It has been said by some that he studied under Philip Berfalde the 
elder, and by others under John Muller, otherwise called Begiomon- 
tanus, though De Miirr, who has made diligent inquiry into his history, 
discr^its both assertions. According to a correspondence between 
Behem and his uncle, discovered of late years by J)e Murr, it appears 
that the early part of his life was devoted to commerce. Some have 
given him the credit of discovering the island of Fayal, but this is an 
error, arising probably from the circumstance that Job de Huertar, 
iather-in-law of Behem, colonized that island in 1466. 

He is supposed to have arrived at Portugal in 1481, while Alphonso 
y. was still on the throne ; it is certain that shortly afterwards he was 
in high repute for his science in the court of Lisbon, insomuch that he 
was one of the council appointed by King John II. to improve the art 
of navigation, and by some he has received the whole credit of the 
memorable service rendered to commerce by that council, in the intro- 
duction of the astrolabe into nautical use. 

In 1484 King John sent an expedition under Diego Cam, as Barros 
calls him, Cano according to others, to prosecute discoveries, along the 
coast of Africa. In this expedition Behem sailed as cosmographer. 
They crossed the equinoctial line, discovered the coast of Congo, 
advanced to twenty-two degrees forty-five minutes of south ]atitude,t 
and erected two columns^ on which were engraved the arms of Portugal, 


* "Francisco Lopez de Gomara, Presbitero, Sevillano, escribio con elegante estilo 
nenrea do las cosas de las Indies, peio dexandose llevur de falsas narracioncs.” Hyos dc 
Sevilla, Numero ii. p. 42, Let. F. The fame is stated iu Bibliotlieca Hispana Noi-a, lib. i. 
p.487. 

“El Francisco Lopez de Gomara escrivio taittos borrones 4 cosaaiqiieno son verdaderas, 
de qne lia hccho mucho dano o muchos escritorea e coronistas, one despuoa del Gomara 
han escrito en las cosas do la Nueva Espona * * * es porque lea ha heehO ernr el Go- 
mara." Bernal Diaz del Castillo, |dist. de la Conquest de la Nueva Eqiana, Fin de 
cap. 18. 

“Tenia Gomara doctrina y estilo * * * pero empleose cn ordinar ain discemimiento 
lo que halld escrito por bus antecesorea, v did credito i petranas no solo falsas sinoinveri- 
•unilca." Juan, Bautista Munoz, Hist. N. Mundo, Fiologo, p. 18. 

t Vasconcelos, lib. 4. 
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in the mouth ot the river Zagra, in Africa, which thence, for some time, 
took the name of the Itiver of Columns.* 

For the services rendered on this ‘ind on previous occasions, it is said 
that Bchcrn was knighted by King John in 1485, though no mention is 
made of such a circumstiance in any of the contemporary historians. 
The principal proof of his having received this mark of distinction, 
is his having given himself the title on his own globe of Equea 
Lmitamiif. 

In 1486 he married at Fayal the daughter of Job de IIucrtAr, and is 
supposed to have remained there for some few years, w'lierc he had a 
son named Martin, born in 1489. During (lis residence at Lisbon and 
Fayal, it is probable the acquaintance took place between him and 
Columbus, to which Herrera and others allude ; and the admiral may 
have heard from him some of the mmoiu's circulating in the islands, of 
indications of western lands floating to their shores. 

Jn 1491 he returned to Nuremburg to see his family, and while there, 
in 1492, he 'finished a terrestrial globe, considered a masterpiece in those 
days, which he had undertaken at the request of the principal magia* 
trates of his native pity. 

In 1 493 he returned to Portugal, and from thence proceeded to Fayal. 

In 1494 King John II., who had a high opinion of him, sent him to 
Flanders, to his natural son. Prince George, the intended heir of his 
crown. In the course of his voyage, Behem was captured and carried to 
England, where he remained for three months detained by illness. 
Having recovered, he again put to se.a, but was captured by a corsair 
and carried to Franco. Having ransomed himself, he proceeded to 
Antwerp and Bruges, but returned almost immediately to Portugal. ' 
Nothing more is known of him for several years, during which time' it 
is supposed he remained with his family in Fayal, too old to make 
further voyages. In 1506 he went from Fayal to Lisbon, where 
he died. 

The assertion that Behem' had discovered the western world previous 
to Columbus, in the course of the voyage with Cam, was founded on a 
misinterpretation of a passage interpolated in the chronicle of Hart- 
mann Bchedel, a contemporaiy writer. This passage mentions that 
when the voyagers were in the Southern Ocean not far from the coasL 
and liad passed the lino, they came into another hemisphere, where, 
when they looked towards the east, their shadows fell towanls the south, 
on their right hand ; that here they discovered a new world, unknown 
uniil then, and which for many years had never been sought except by 
the Genoese, and by them unsuccossfully. ' 

** Hii duo, hono dcorum auspicio, mare, meridionale sulcantes, a littore 
non longe evagantes, superato circulo equinoctial!, in alterum orbem 
exceptl sunt. Ubi ipsis stantibus orientem versus, umbra ad meridiem 
et dextram projioiebatur. Aperuere igitur soa industria, alium orbem 
hactenus nobis incognituln et multis annis, a nullis qnam Jannensibne^ 
licet frustratemptatum.” ^ 

These lines are part of a paimge which it is said is interpolated by a 
different hand, in the original manuscript of the chronicle of Schedel. . 
De Mnrr assures us that they are not to be found in the German trans- 
* Murr, Notice sur M. Behaiai. 
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lation of the book by George Alt, which was finished the 5th October, 
1493. But even if they were, they relate merely to Uie discovery which 
Diego Cam made of the southern hemisphere, previously unknown, and 
of the coast of Africa beyond the equator, all which appeared like a new 
world, and as such was talked of at the time. 

The Genoese alluded to, who had made an unsuccessful attempt, were 
Antonio dc Nolle, with Bartholomew his brother, and Raphael dc Nolle, 
his nephew. Antonio was of a noble family, and, for some disgust, left 
his country and went to Lisbon with his before-mentioned relatives in 
two caravels; sailing whcnc^in the employ of Portugal, they discovered 
tlie island of St. Jago, &c.* 

This interpolated passage of Schedel was likewise inserted into the 
work De Jilurop^ sub Frcdcrico 111. of ^ncas Silvius, afterwards Pope 
Pius II., who died in 1464, long before the voyage in question. The 
misinterpretation of the passage first gave rise to the incorrect assertion 
that Behem had discovered the New World prior to Columbqs; as if it 
were possible such a circumstance could have happened without Behem’s 
laying claim to the glory of the discovery, and without the world imme- 
diately resounding with so important an event. This error had been 
adopted by various authors without due examination ; some of whom 
had likewise taken from Magellan the credit of having discovered the 
strait which goes by his name, and had given it to Behem. The error 
was too palpable to be generally prevalent, but'was suddenly revived in 
the year 1786 by a French gentleman of highly respectable character of 
the name of Otfo, then resident in New York, who addressed a letter to 
Dr. Franklin to be submitted to the Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia, in which he undertook to establish the title of Behem to the 
discovery of the New World. Ills memoir was published in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. ii., for 1786, article 
No. 35, and has been copied into the journals of most of the nations of 
Europe. 

The authorities cited by M. Otto in support of his assertion are gene- 
rally fallacious, and for the most part given without particular specifica- 
tion. His assertion has been diligently and satisfactorily refuted by 
Don Christoval Cladera.t 

The grand proof of M. Otto is a globe which Behem made during his 
residence in Nuremberg, in 1492, the very year that Columbus set out 
on his first voyage of discovery. This globe, according to M. Otto, is 
still preserved in tho libraiy of Nuremberg, and on it arc painted all 
the discoveries of Behem, wMch aro so situated that thdy can be no 
other than the coast of Brazil, and tho straits of Magellan. This autho- 
rity staggered many, and, if supported, would demolish the claims of 
Columbus. 

Unluckily for M. Otto, in his description of the globe, he depended on ^ 
the inspection of a correspondent. The globe in the libfary of Nurem- 
berg was made in 1520, by John Schooner, professor of mathematics,^; 
long ^ter the discoveries and delth of Columbus and Behem. The 
globe of Behem, made in 1492, does not contain any of the islands or 
shores of die New World, and thus proves that he was totally unac- 

* Barron, decad. i. lih. ii. cap. 1. Lisbon, 1552. 

t iumtigacioncs Ilistoricua. Madrid, 1701* Cladera, Investig. Hist. p. 116. 
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quainted with them. A copy, or planisphere, of Behem’s globe is given 
by Cladera in his Investigations. 

No. XIV. — Voyages of the Soandinayians. 

Many elaborato dissertations have been written to prove that disco- 
veries were made by the Scandinavians on the northern coast of America 
long before the era of Columbus, but the subject appears still to be 
wrapped in much doubt and obscurity. 

It has been asserted that the Norwegians, as early as the ninth cen- 
tury, discovered a great tract of land to the west of Iceland, which they 
called Grand Iceland, but this has been pronounced a fabulous tradition. 
The most plausible account is one given by Snorro Sturleson, in his 
Saga, or Chronicle of King Olaus. According to this writer, one Biom 
of Iceland, sailing to Greenland in search of his father, from whom he 
had been separated by a storm, was driven by tempestuous weather far 
to the sou|h-wc8t, until he came in sight of a low country, covered with 
wood, with an island in its vicinity. The weather becoming favourable, 
he turned to the north-cast without landing, and arrived safe at Green- 
land. His account of the country he had beheld, it is said, excited the 
enterprise of Leif, son of Eric Bauda (or Redhead), the first settler of 
Greenland. A vessel was fitted out, and Leif and Biom departed alone 
in quest of this unknown land. They found a rocky and sterile island, 
to which they gave the name of Hcllcland ; also a low sandy country 
covered with wood, to which' they gave the name of Markland; and, two 
days afterwards, they observed a continuance of the coast, with an island 
to the north of it. This last they described as fertile, well wooded, pro- 
ducing agreeable fruits, and particularly grapes, a fruit with which they 
were unacquainted. On being informed by one of their companions, a 
German, of its qualities and name, they called the country, from it, 
Vinland. They ascended a river, well stoi-ed with fish, particularly 
salmon, an4 came to a lake from which the river took its origin, where 
they passed the winter. The climate appeared to them mild ^d 
pleasant, being accustomed to the rigorous climates of the north. On 
the shortest day, the sun was eight hours above the horizon. Hence it 
lias been concluded that the countiy was about the 49th degree of north 
latitude, and was cither Newfoundland or some part of the coast of 
North America, about the Gulf of St. Lawrence.* It is added that 
the relatives of Leif made several voyages to Vinland, that they traded 
with the natives for furs, and that, in 1121, a bishop named Eric went 
from Greenland to Vinland to convert the inhabitants to Christianity. 
From this time, says Forster, we know nothing of Vinland, and there Is 
every appearance that the tribe which still exists in the interior of New- 
foundland, and which is so different from the other savages of North Ame, 
rica both in their appearance and mode of living, and always in a state or 
warfare with tne Esquimaux of the northern coast, are desoendanla of 
the ancient Normans. 

The author of the present work has Oot had the means of tracing this 
story to its original sources. He gives it on the authority of M. Midte- 
Brun, and Mr. Forster. The latter extracts it from the Saga "or. 
ChroMole of Snorro, who was bom in 1170, and wrote In 1215; so thai 
* Fonter’s Northern VoyageB, book iL chap. 2. 
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hia account was formed long after the event is said to have taken place. 
Forster says, “ the facts Vhich we report have been collected from a 
great number of Icelandic manuscripts, and transmitted to us by 
Torfmus in his two works entitled Veteris Gioelandise Descriptio, Hafnia, 
1706, and Historia Winlandite Antiquae, Hafnia, 1705.” Forster 
appears to have no doubt of the authenticity of the facts. As far as the 
author of the present work has had experience in tracing these stories of 
early discoveries of portions of the New World, he has generally found 
them very confident deductions drawn from very vague and question- 
able facts. Learned men are too prone to give substance to mere 
shadows when they assist some preconceived theory. Most of those 
accounts, when divested of the erudite comments of their editors, have 
proved little better than the traditionaxy fables, noticed in another part 
of this work, respecting the imaginary islands of St. Borondon, and of 
the Seven Cities. 

TJicrc is no great improbability, however, that such cnten>rising and 
roving voyagers as the Scandinavians may have wandered to tne northern 
shores of America, about the coast of Labrador, or the shores of New- 
foundland, and if the Icelandic manuscripts said to be of the thirteenth 
century can be relied upon as genuine, free from modem interpolation, 
and correctly quoted, they would appear to prove the fact. But granting 
the truth of the alleged discoveries, they led to no more result than 
would the interchange of communication between the natives of Green- 
land and the Esquimaux. The knowledge of them appears not to have 
extended beyond their own nation, and to have been soon neglected and 
forgotten by themselves. 

Another pretension to an early discovery of the American continent 
has been set up, founded on an alleged map and narrative of two 
brothers of the name of Zeno, of Venice ; but it seems morq invalid 
than those just mentioned. The follow ing is the substance of this claim. 

Nicolo Zeno, a noble Venetian, is said to have made a voyage to the 
north in 1380, in a vessel fitted out at his own cost, intending to visit 
England and j^landers ; but meeting with a terrible tempest, was driven 
for many days he knew not whither, untibhe was cast away upon Frise- 
land, an island much in dispute among geographers, but supposed to be 
the archipelago of the Ferroe islands. The shipwrecked voyagers were 
assailed by the natives; but rescued by Zichmni, a prince of the islands 
lying on the south side of Friseland, and duke of another district lying 
over against Scotland. Zeno entered into the service of this prince, and 
aided him in conquering Friseland, and other northern islands. He was 
soon joined by his brother Antonio Zeno, who remained fourteen years 
in those countries. 

During his residence in Friseland, Antonio Zeno wrote to his brother 
Carlo, in Venice, giving an account of a report brought by a certain 
fisherman, about a land to the westward. According tfi the tale of this 
mariner, he had been one of a party who had sailed from Friseland about 
twenty-six years before in fo^ fishing-boats. Being overtaken by a 
mighty tempest, they were driven about the seaformany days, until the 
boat containing himself and six companions was cast upon an island 
Btidled Estotiland, about one thousand miles from Friseland. They were 
taken by the inhabitants, and carried to a fair and populous city, whefre 
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tho kin^ sent for many interpreters to conyerse Aviih them, but none 
that they could understand, until a man was< found who had likcyrlse 
been east away upon the coast, and who spoke Latin. They remained 
several days upon the island, which was rich and fruitful, al:)Ounding 
with all kinds of metals, and especially gold.* There was a high mountain 
in the centre, from wliieh flowed four rivers, which watered tho whole 
country. The inhabitants were intelligent, and acquainted with tho 
mechanical arts of Kurope. They cultivated grain, made beer, and 
lived in houses built of stone. There were Latin books in the king's 
library, though the inhabitants had no knowledge of that language. 
The}' had many cities and ciistlcs. and carried on a trade with Greenland 
for pitch, sulphur, and pedtry. Though much given to navigation, they 
w'cre ignorant of the use of the compass, and tinding the Friselanders 
acquainted with it, held them in great esteem; and the king sent them 
with twelve barks to visit a country to the south, called Drogco. They 
ha<l nearly perished in a storm, but were Ccost away upon the coast of 
Drogeo. They found tlie people to be cannibals, and were on the point 
of beiny: killed and devoured, but were spared on account of their great 
skill in fishing. 

The fi.sherman described this Drogeo as being a country of vast extent, 
or rather a new world ; that the inhabitants were naked and barbarous ; 
but that far to the south-west there was a more civili/.ed region and tem- 
perate climate, where the inhabitants had a knowledge ot gold and 
silver, lived in cities, erected splendid temples to idols, .and saeriiiced 
human victims to them, which they afterwards devoured. 

After the fisherman had resided many years on this continent, during 
which time he had passed from the service of one chieftain to another, 
and traversed various parts of it, certain boats of Estotiland arrived on 
the coast of Drogeo. The fisherman went on board of them, acted as 
interpreter, and followed the trade between the mainland and Estotiland 
for some time, until be became veiy rich : then he fitted out a bark of 
bis own, and with tho assistance of some of the people of the island, 
made his way back, across the thousand intervening miles of ocean, and 
aarived safe at Friseland. The account he gave of these countries deters 
mined Zichmni, tho Prince of Friseland, to send an expedition thither, 
and Antonio Zeno was to command it. Just before sailing, the fisher- 
man, who was to have acted as guide, died ; but certain mariners, who 
had accompanied him from Estotiland, wero taken in his place. The 
expedition sailed under the command of Zilunni; tho Venetian, Zeno, 
merely accompanied it. It was unsuccessful. After having discovered 
an island called Icaria, where they met with a rough reception from the 
inhabitants, and were obliged to withdraw, tho ships were driven by a 
storm to Grcenhind. No record remains of any further prosecution of 
the enterprise. 

Tho countrie^mentioned in the account of Zeno were laid down on a 
map originally engraved on wood. The island of Estotiland has I^en 
supposed by M. Malle- Brun. to be Newfoundland ; its partially civiUzed 
inhabitants the descendiints of the Scandinavian colonists of Vlnland ; 

* This account is taken from Hackinyt, vol. iii. p.. 123. The passapre about gold and ' 
other mctola ia not to he found in the original Italian of Bamui.o (tom. ii. p. and 
ia probably an interpolation* 
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and the Latin books in the king’s libraiytobe the remains of the library 
of the Greenland bishopi who emigrated thither in 1121. Drogeo, 
gecording to the same conjecture, was Nova Scotia and New England. 
The civilized people to the south-west, who sacrificed human victims in 
rich temples, he surmises to have been the Mexicans, or some ancient 
nation of Florida or Louisiana. 

The premises do not appear to warrant this deduction. The whole 
story abounds with improbabilities, not the least of which is the civiliza- 
tion prevalent among the inhabitants, their houses of stone, their Euro- 
pean arts, the library of their king, — no traces of which were to be 
found on their subsequent aiscovciy. Not to mention the information 
about Mexico penetrating through the numerous savage tribes of a vast 
continent. It is proper to observe that this account was not published 
until 15/58, long after the discovery of Mexico. It was given to the 
world by Francisco Marcolini, a descendant of the Zeni, from the frag- 
ments of letters said to have been written by Antonio Zeno to Carlo, his 
brother. “It grieves me,” says the editor, “that the boolt and d*vera 
other writings concerning these mattci-s, are miserably lost ; for being 
but a child when they came to my hands, and not knowing what they 
were, I tore them and rent them in pieces, which now 1 cannot call to 
remembrance but to my exceeding great grief.”* 

This garbled statement by Marcolini derived considerable authority 
by being introduced by Abraham Ortelius, an able geographer, in his 
Theatrum Orbis ; but the whole story has been condemned by able 
commentators as a gn)ss fabrication. Mr. Forster resents this us an 
instance of obstinate incredulity, saving that’ it is impossible to doubt 
the existence of the country of which Carlo, Nicolo, and Antonia Zeno 
talk ; as original acts in the archives of Venice prove that the chevalier 
undertook a voyage to the north ; that his brother Antonio followed 
him ; that Antonio traced a map, which he brought back and hung up 
in his house, wdiere it remained subject to public examination until the 
time of Marcolini, as an incontcstiblc proof of tho truth of what he 
advanced. Granting all this, it merely proves that Antonio and his 
brother were at Frisclaud and Greenland. Their Icttcra never assert 
that Zeno made the voyage to Estotiland. The fleet was carried by a 
tempest to Greenland, after which we hear no more of him ; and his 
account of Estotiland and Drogco rests simply on the talc of the fisher- 
man; after whose descriptions his map must have been conjccturally pro- 
jected. The whole story resembles much the fables circulated shortly 
after the discovery of Columbus, to arrogate to other nations and indi- 
viduals the credit of the achievement. 

M. Maltc-Brun intimates that the alleged discovery of Vinland may 
have been known to Columbus when he made a voyage in the North Sea 
in 1 477, t and that the map of Zeno, being in the national library at 
London, in a Danish work, at the time when Bartholomew Columbus 
was in that city, employed in making maps, he may have known some- 
thing of it,^nd have cominun|[pated it to his brother.:!: Had M. Malte- 
Brun examined the history of Columbus with his usual accuracy, he 
would have petceived tliat, in his correspondence with Paulo ToscanelU 

'•* HackUwt. Collect, vol. iii. p. ISJ. + Maltc-Brun, Hist, dc G<?osr. tom. i. lib. xviL 

^ Idem, 04ug. I7uiver!>ellc, tom. xi\'. Note sur la decouvertc de TAm^ique. 
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!n 1474, he had expressed his inteDtion of seeking India by a route 
directly to the west. Uis voyage to the no^th did not take place until 
three years afterwards. As to the residence of Bartholomew in London, 
it was not until after Columbus ha<l mado his propositions of discovery 
to Portugal, if not to the courts of other powers. Granting, therefore, 
that he Imd subsequently heard the dubious stories of Vinland, and of 
the fisherman’s adventures, as related by Zeno, or at least by Marcolini, 
they evidently could not have influenced him in his great enterprise. 
His route had no reference to them, but was a direct western course, not 
toward Vinland, and Estotiland, and Drogco, but in search of Cipango, 
and Cathay, and the other countries described by Marco Polo, as lying 
at the extremity of India. 

No. XV. — CiRCUMNAviGATioir OP Aprioa by the Ancients. 

The knowledge of the ancients with respect to the Atlantic coast of 
Africa is considered by modem investigators much less extensive than 
had been imagined ; and it is doubted whether they had any practical 
authority for the belief that Africa was circumnavigablc. Tho alleged 
voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus, from the Red Sea to Gibraltar, though 
recorded by Pliny, Pomponius Mela, and others, is gi\rcn entirely on the 
assertion of Cornelius Nepos, who does not tell from whence he derived 
his information. Posidonius (cited by Strabo) gives an entirely dificrent 
account of this voyage, and rqjects it with contempt. 

The famous voyage of Hanno, the Carthaginian, is supposed to have 
taken place about a thousand years before the Christian era. The Peri- 
plus Hannonis remains, a brief and obscure record of this expedition, 
and a subject of great comment and controversy. By some it has been 
pronounced a fictitious work, fabricated among the Greeks, but its 
authenticity has been ably vindicated. It appears to be satisfactorily 
proved, however, that the voyage of this navigator has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that he never circumnavigated the extreme end of 
Africa. Mons. de Bougainvillef traces his route to a promontoiy which 
he named the West Horn, supposed to be Cape Palmas, about five or six 
degrees north of the equinoctial line, whence he proceeded to another 
promontory, under the same parallel, which he called the South Horn, 
supposed to be Cape de Tres Puntas. Mons. Gossclin, however, in his 
Bes^chos into the Geography of the Ancients, (Tome 1, p. 162, &;c.) 
after a rigid examination of the Periplus of Hanno, determines that he 
had not sailed farther south than Cape Non. Pliny, who makes Hanno 
range the whole coast of Africa," from the straits to tho confines of 
ArabiR, had never seen his Periplus, but took his idea from the works of 
Xenophon of Lampsaco. The Greeks surcharged the narration of the 
vQya^r with all kinds of fables, and on their unfaithful copies Strabo < 
founded many of his assertions. According to M. Gosselin, the itine- 
raries of Hanno,*'of Sqylax, Polybius, Statius, Sebosus, and Juba ; the 
recitals of Plato, of Aristotle, of Pliny, of Plutarch, and the tables of 
Ptolemy, all bring us to the same resuKs, and, notwithstanding tiieir 
apparent contradictions, fix the limit of southern navigation about tho < 
neighbourhood of Cape Non, or Cape Bojador. 

* Gossclin. Reclierclirs nir la Gtographic des Anciens, tom. i. p. 162, 8cfr 

t Mdmoircs de J'Acad. dcs Inscript, tom. xxvi. 
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The opinion that Africa was a peninsula, which existed among the 
Persians, the Egyptians, ai^ perhaps the Greeks, several centuries prior 
to the Christian era, was not, in his opinion, founded upon any known 
facts ; but merely on conjecture, from considering the immensity and 
unity of the ocean ; or perhaps on more ancient traditions, or on ideas 
produced by the Carthaginian discoverieH, beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and those of the Egyptians beyond the Gulf of Arabia. He thinks 
that there was a very remote period, when geography was much more 
perfect than in the time of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, whose 
knowledge was but confused traces of what had previously been better 
known. * 

The opinion that the Indian Sea joined the ocean was admitted among 
the Greeks, and in the school of Alexandria, until the time of Hippar- 
chus. It seemed authorized by the direction which the coast of Africa 
took after Cape Aromata, always tending westward, as far as it had been 
explored by navigators. 

It was supposed that the western coast of Africa rounded 6ft to meet 
the eastern, and that the whole was bounded by the ocean, much to the 
northward of the equator. Such was the opinion of Crates, who lived 
in the time of Alexander ; of Aratus, of Clean thes, of Clcomcdes, of 
Strabo, of Pomponius Mela, of Macrobius, and many others. 

Hipparchus proposed a different system, and led the world into an 
error, which for a long time retarded the maritime communication of 
Europe and India. He supposed that the seas were separated into 
distinct basins, and that the eastern shores of Africa made a circuit 
round the Indian Sea, so as to join those of Asia beyond the mouth of 
the Ganges. Subsequent discoveries, instead of refuting this error, only 
placed the junction of the continents at a greater distance. Marinus of 
Tyre, and Ptolemy, adopted this opinion in their works, and illustrated 
it in their maps, which for centuries controlled the general belief of 
mankind, and perpetuated the idea that Africa extended onward to the 
South Pole, and that it was impossible to arrive by sea at the coasts of 
India. Still there were geographers who leaned to the more ancient 
idea of a communication between the Indian Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It had its advocates in Spain, and was maintained by Pomponius 
Mela and by Isidore of Seville. It was believed also by some of the 
learned in Italy in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
and thus was kept alive until it was acted upon so vigorously by Prince 
Heniy of Portugal, and at length triumphantly demonstrated by Vasco 
de G^a, in his circumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope. 

No. XVI. — Of the Ships of Columbus. 

In remarking on the smallness of the vessels with which Columbus 
made his first voyage. Dr. Robertson observes that **jin the fitteenth 
century, the bulk and construction of vessels were accommodated to the 
short and easy voyages along tlm coast which they were accustomed to 
perform.” We have many pmfs, however, that even anterior to the 
fifteenth centuiy there were largo ships employed by the Spaniards, as 
well" as by other nations. In an edict published in Barcelona, in 1854, 
by Pedro IV., enforcing various regulations for the security of commerce. 
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mention is made of Catalonian mt^rchant ships' of two and three decks 
and from 8,000 to 12,000 quintals burden, f 

In 1419 Alonzo of Aragon hired several merchant ships to transport 
artillery, horses, &c., from Barcelona, to Itiily, among which were two 
each carrying one hundred and twenty horse, which it is computed 
woiild require a vessel of at least 600 tons. 

In 1463. mention is m<ade of a Venetian ship of 700 tons which 
arrived at Barcelona from England, laden with wheat. 

In 1497, a Castilian vessel arrived there, being of 12,000 quintals 
burden. These arrivals incidentally mentioned among others of similar 
size, as happening at one port, show that lai^c ships were in use in those 
days.* Indeed, .at the time of fitting out the second expedition of 
Columbus there were prepared in the port of Bermeo a Caracca of 1260 
tons, and four ships of from 150 to 460 tons burden. Their destination, 
however, was altered, and they were sent to convoy Mulcy Boabdil, the 
last Moorish king of Granada, from the coast of his conquered territory 
to Africa.+ 

It was not for want of laige vessels in the Spanish ports, therefore, 
that those of Columbus were of so small a size. He considered them 
best adapted to voy.ages of discovery, as they required but little depth of 
water, and therefore could more easily and safely coast unknown shores, 
and explore bays and rivers. He had some purposely constructed of a 
very small size for this service ; such was the caravel, which in his third 
voyage he dispatched to look out for an opening to the sea at the upper 
part of the Gulf of Paria, when the water grew too shallow for his 
vessel of one hundred tons burden. 

The most singular circumstance with respect to the ships of Columbus 
is that they should be open vessels; for it seems difficult to believe that 
a voyage of such extent and peril should be attempted in barks of so 
frail a construction. This, however, is expressly mentioned by Peter 
Martyr,, in his Decades written at the time ; and mention is made occa- 
sionally, in the memoirs relative to the voyages written by Columbus 
and his son, of cerUin of his vessels being without decks. He some- 
times speaks of the same vessel as a ship and a caravel. There has been 
some discussion of late as to the precise meaning of the term caravel. 
The Chevalier Bossi, in his dissertations on Columbus, observes, that in 
the Mediterranean, caravel designates the largest class of ships of war 
among the Mussulmans, and that in Portugal it means a small vessel of 
from 120 to 140 tons burden; but Columbus sometimes applies it to a 
vessel of forty tons. 

Du Cange, in his glossaiy, considers it a word of Italian origiiu 
Bossi thinks it citlicr Turkish or Arabic, and probably introduced into 
the tDuropean languages by the Moors. Mr. Edward Everett, in a note 
to his Plymouth oration, considers that the true origin of the word is 
given in Fcrmrii Origines Lingua Italiccc,’* as follows Oaravela, 
navigii minoris genus. Lat. Carabus ; Greece, Karabon.*' 

That the word caravel was intended to signify a vessel of a small size, 
is evident from a naval classification maac by King Alonzo in the' middle 
of the thirteenth century. In the first class he enumerates Naoa, oi; 
laigo ships which go only with sails, some of which hiive two masts, aad^ 

* Cqpmauy, QucBtioipeB Criticoa, Quest. 0. t Ardii^es de lud. en SeviUiL 
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^ Others but one. Tn the second class, smaller vessel]^ as Carracas, Fnstas, 
Ballenares, Pinazas, CaralmJaji, &c. In the third class, vessels with sails 
and oars, as galleys, Galcoc|f Tardantes, and Saetias.* 

Boss! gives a copy of a letter written by Columbus to Don Kaphael 
Xansis, treasurer of the king of Spain, an edition of which exists in the 
public library at Milan. "VVith this letter he gives several wood-cuts of 
sketehes made with a pen, which accompanied this letter, and which he 
supposes to liave been from the hand of Columbus. In these arc repre- 
sented vessels which arc probably caravols. They have high bows and 
stems, with castles on the latter. They hafe short masts with large 
square sails. One of thendf besides sails, hiis benches of oars, and is 
probably intended to represent a ^illey. They are all evidently vessels 
of small sizo) and slight constnictiou. 

In a work called “ ll6cherchcs sur Ic Commerce,” published in Am- 
sterdam, 17711, is a plate representing a vessel of the latter pa^'t of the 
fifteenth century. It is taken from a picture in the church of St. Giovanni 
e Paolo, in Venice. The vessel bears much resemblance to those said to 
have been sketched by Columbus; it has two masts, one of which is 
extremely small, with a latine sail. The mainmast lias a large square 
sail. The vessel h.ns a high poop and prow, is decked at each end, and 
is open in the centre. 

It appears to be the fact, therefore, that most of the vessels with which 
Columbus undertook his long and perilous voyages were of this light 
and frail construction, and little superior to the small craft which ply on 
rivers and along coasts in modern days. 

No. XVII. — Route op Columbus in nis First VovAOE.t 

It has hitherto been supposed that one of the Bahama Islands, at pre- 
sent bearing the name of 8an Salvador, and which is also known as Cat 
Island, was the first point where Columbus came in contact with the 
New World. Navarrete, however, in his introduction to the “ Collection , 
of Spanish Voyages and Di.scoveries,” recently published at Madrid, has 
mdeavoured to show that it must have been Turk’s Island, one of the 
same group* situated about 100 leagues (of 20 to the degree) S E. of 
San Salvador. Great care has been taken to exauiiiic candidly the 
opinion of Navarrete, comparing it with the journal of Columbus, as 
published in the above-mentioned work, and with the personal 
observations of the writer of this article, who has been much among 
these islands. 

Columbus describes Guanaliani, on which he landed, and to which he 
gave the name of San Salvador, as being a beautiful island, and very 
largo ; as being level, and covered with forests, many of the trees of 
which bore fruit ; as having abundance of fresh water, and a large lake 
in the centre ; . that it was inhabitM by a numerous population ; that 
he proceeded for a considerable distance in his boats ^ong the shore, 
which trended to the N.N.E., and as he passed, was visited b^’^the 

* Ctipmany, Qiirst. Cnt. ^ 

t The nutfiur of this work i;i indebted for this able exnniiniition of the route of Colum- 
bus to an ofticer of the nary of the United States, wliose name he i-cgrcts the not being 
*»t Ubei-ty to mention. He has been greatly benefited, in various parts of this history, by 
iiautical infurniHiion firom the same iutclligent source. ‘ 
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inhabitants of scTeiTil yillagcs. Turk's Island does not answer to thifl 
description. / 

Turk’s Island is a low key composed offsand and rocks, and lying 
north and south, less than two leagues in extent. It is utterly desiitut/O 
of wood, and has not a single tree of native growth. It has no fresh 
water, the inliahitanis depending entirely on cisterns and casks in 
which they preserve the rain; neither has it any lake, but several salt 
ponds, which furnish the sole production of the island. Turk’s Island 
cannot be approached on the cast or noHh-cast side, in com.cqucnce of 
the reef that surrounds it. It has no harbour, but has an open road on 
the west side, which vessels at anchor therc^have to leave and put to sea 
whenever the wind comes from any other quarter than that of the usual 
trade breeze of N.E. which blows over the island, for the shore is so 
bold that there is no anchorage except close to ii ; and when the wind 
ceases to blow from the land, vessels remaining at their anchors would 
be swung against the rocks, or forced high upon the shore, by the terrible 
surf that <hcn prevails. The tmfrc<|uentcd road of the Hawk’s Nest, 
at the south end of the island, is even more dangerous. This island, 
uhich is not susceptible of the slightest cultivation, furnishes a scanty 
subsistence to a few sheep and horses. The iuhabitants draw all their 
consumption from abroad, with the exception of fish and turtle, which 
are taken in abundance, and supply the principal food of the slaves 
employed in the salt-works. The whole wealth of the island consists in 
the produce of the salt-ponds, and in the salvage and plunder of the 
many wrecks which take place in the neighbourhood. Turk’s Island, 
therefore, would never be inhabited in a savage state of society, where 
commerce docs not exist, and where men are obliged to draw their sub- 
.sistcncc from the spot which they pcoiilo. 

Again : when about to leave (iiianahani, Columbus was at a loss to 
choose which to visit of a great number of islands in sight. Now there 
is no land visible from Turk’s Island, excepting the two salt keys which 
lie south of it, and with it form the group known as Turk’s Islands. 
The journal of Columbus does not tell us what course he steered in 
going from Guanahani to Conception, but he states that it was live 
leagues distant from the former, and that the current was against him in 
sailing to it; whereas the distance from Turk’s Island to the Oran Caico, 
supposed by Navarretc to bo the Conception of Columbus, is neirly 
double, and the current sets constantly to the W.N.W. among these 
islands, which would be favourable in going from Turk’s Island to 
the Caicos. 

From Conception, Columbus went next to an island which he saw nine 
leagues off in a westerly direction, to which he gave the name of Fer- 
nandina. This Navarrete takes to be Little Inagua, distant no less 
than twenty-two leagues from Gran Caico. Besides, in going to Little 
Inagua, it would be necessary to pass quite close to three islands, each' 
larger than Turk’s Island, none of which are mentioned in the journal. 
Columbus describes Fernandina as stretching twenty-eight leagues S.£. 
and N.W. : whereas Little Inagua hasCts greatest length of four leagues 
in a S.W. direction. In a word, the description of Fernandina has 
nothing in common with Little Inagua. From Fernandina Columbus 
sailed SE. to Isabella, which Navarretc takes to be Great Inagua* 
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wlicreos this latter bears S.W. from Little Inagua, a course differing 90® 
from the one followed by dliimbiis. Again ; Columbus, on the 20th 
of November, takes occasion to say that Guanahani was distant eight 
leagues from Isabella^ whereas Turk's Island is thirty-fivc leagues from 
Great Inagua. ^ 

Leaving Isabella, Columbus stood W.S.W. for the island of Cuba, and 
fell in with the Islas Arenas. This course, drawn from Great Inagua, 
would meet the coast of Cuba about Port Nipe : whereas Navarretc 
supposes that Columbus next fell in with the keys south of the Jumeiitos, 
and which bear W.N.W. froitf Inagua ; a course differing 45** from the 
one steered by the sliips. After sailing for some time in the neighbour- 
hood of Cuba, Columbus finds himself, on the 14th of November, in the 
sea of Nuestra Sefiora, surrounded by so many islands that it was im- 
possible to count them ; whereas, on the sjimc day, Navarre te places 
liim ofi^ Cape Moa, where there is but one small island, and ii^orc than 
fifty leagues distant from any group that can possibly answer tlie 
description. 

Columbus informs us that San Salvador was distant from Port Principe 
forty-five leagues ; whereas Turk’s Island is distant from the point sup- 
posed by Navarrete to he the same, eighty leagues. 

On taking leave of Cuba, Columbus remarks that he had followed its 
coast for an extent of 120 leagues. Deducting 20 leagues for liis having 
followed its windings, there still remain lOO. Now, Navarretc only 
supposes him to have coasted ibis island an extent of 70 leagues. 

Such are the most important difficulties which the theory of Navarretc 
offers, and M'hieli appear insurmountable. Let us now take up the route 
\of Columbus as recorded iu Ids journal, and, with the best charts before 
us, examine how it agrees with the popular and traditional opinion, that 
he first landed on the island of San Salvador. 

We learn from the journal of Columbus that, on the 11th of October, 
1492, he continued steering W.S.W. until sunset, when he returned to 
his old course of west, tho vessels running at the rate of three leagues 
an hour. At ten o'clock ho and several of his crew saw a light, which 
seemed like a torch carried about on land. He continued running on 
four hours longer, and had mode a distance of twelve leagues farther 
west, when at two in the morning land was discovered ahead, distant 
two leagues. Tho twelve Icaguos which they ran since ten o'clock, with 
the two leagues distance from the land, form a total corresponding 
essentially witli the distance and situation of Watling's Island from San 
Salvador ; and it is tliciice presumed/ that the light seen at that hour 
was on Watling’s Island, which they were then passing. Had the li^ht 
been seen on land ahead, and they had kept running on four hours, at 
« the rate of three leagues aii hour, they must have run high and dry on 
shore. As tho admiral himself received the royal rewaffi. for having 
* seen this light, as the first discovexy of land, Watling’s Island is believed 
to be the point for which this prenuum was granted. 

On making land, the vessels wexi hove-to until daylight of *the same 
12th of October; they then anchored off an island of great beauty, 
covered with forests, and extremely populous. 

It was called Guanaliani by tho natives, but Columbus gave it the 
name of San Salvador. Exploring its coast, where it ran to the N.N.E. 

3 K 2 
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he found a harbour capable of 6helieHn£^ Sf'ij number of ships. Tliis 
description corresponds minutely with tlje S.J?. part of the island^ 
known as San Salvador, or Cat IsWd, which lies east and west, bending 
at its eastern extremity to the N.N.E., and has the same verdant and 
fertile appearance. The vessels had probably drifted into this bay at 
the S.E. side of San Salvador, on the morning of the 121h, while lying- 
to for daylight ; nor did Columbus, while remaining at the iB^land, or 
w’hen sailing from it, open the land so as to discover that what he had 
taken for its whoje length was but a bend at one cud of it, and that the 
main body of the island Jay behind, strewhing far to the N.W. From 
Guanahaiii, Columbus saw so many other islands that he was at a loss 
which next to visit. The Indians signified that they were innumerable, 
and mentioned the names of above a hundred, lie determined to go 
to tlic l.irge.st in sight, which appeared to be al»ont five leagues distant; 
some of the others were nearer, and some further off. The island thus 
Belectcd,*it is presumed, was the present island of Concepcion ; and that 
the others were that singular belt of small islands, known as La Cadena 
for the chain), stretching past the island of San Salvador in a S.E. and 
N.W. direction: the nearest of the group being nearer than Concepcion, 
W’hilc the rest arc more distant. 

Leaving San Salvador in the afternoon of the 14th for the island 
thus selected, the ships lay by during the night, and did not reach it 
until late in the following day, being retarded by adverse currents. 
Columbus gave this island the name of Santa Marin dc la Conception : 
he <loca not mention either its bearings from San Salvador, or the 
course which he steered in going to it. We know that in all this 
ncighhourliood the current sets strongly and constantly to the W.N.W.; 
and since Columbus had the current against him, he mu§t have been 
sailing in an opposite direction, or the hl.S.E. Besides, when near 
Concepcion, Columbus sees another island fo the westw'ard, the largest 
he hud yet seen ; but he tells ns that he anchored off Concepcion, and 
did not stand for this larger island, because he could not have sailed to 
the west. Hence it is rendered certain that Columbus ' did not sail 
westward in going from San Salvador to Concepcion; for, from the 
ojiposition of the wind, as there could be no other cause, he dould not 
sail towards that quarter. Now„on reference to the chart, w'e find the 
island at prescut known as Concepcion situated E.S.E. from San Sat 
vador, and at a corresponding distance of five leagues. 

Leaving Concepcion on tho 16th October, Columbus steered fora 
very large island seen to the westward nine leagues ofl^ and which 
extended itself twenty-eight leagues in a S.E. and N.W. direction. 
He was becalmed the whole day, and did not reach the islnndSintil the 
following morning, 17th October. He named it Femandina. Atnoonhe 
made sail again, with a view to run round it, and reach anotlici: island 
called Samoet; but tho wind being at S.E. by S., the coui^c he wished * 
lo steer, the natives signified that it would be easier to sail round this 
Island by running to the N.W. with^i fair wind. He therefore bore up 
to the K.W., and having run two leagues found a marvellous port, with 
a narrow entrance, or rather with two entrances, for there was an island 
which shut it in completely, forming a noble basin within. Sailing out 
of Ibis harbour by the opposite entrance at the H«W., be discovered that 
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part of the iHland which runs east and west. The natives signified to 
him that this island wasasmaller than Samoet, and that it would be 
better to return towards ^hc latter. It had now become calm, but 
shortly after there sprung up a breeze from W.K.W., which was ahead 
for the course they had been steering; so they bore up and stood to 
the K.S.fi. in order to get an offing; for the weather threatened a storm, 
which however dissipated itself in rain. The next day, being the 18th 
October, they anchored opposite the extremity of Fernandiiia. 

The whole of this description answers most accurately to the island 
of Exuma, wjii(!h lies south from San Salvador, and S.W. by S. from 
Concepcion. 'J’hc only inconsistency is, that Columbus states that Per- 
nandina bore nearly west from Concepcion, and was twenty-eight 
leagues in extent. This mistake must have proceeded from his having 
taken the long chain of kc 3 ’s called La Cadena for part of the same 
Exuma; which continuous appearance tiicy naturally assume when seen 
from Concepcion, for they run in the same 8.E. and N.W. direction. 
Their bearings, wlicn seen from the same point, arc likewise westerly as 
well as south-westerly. As a proof that such was the case, it may be 
observed, that, after having approached these islands, instead of the 
extent of Fernandina being increased to his eye, he now remarks that it 
was twenty leagues long, whcrcfis before it was estimated by him at twenty- 
eight ; he now discovers that instead of one island there were many, and 
alters his course southerly to reach the one that was most conspicuous. 

The identity of the island here described with Exuma is irresistibly 
forced upon the mind. The diskincc from Concepcion, the reinarkablo 
port with an island in front of it, and farther on its coast turning 9 ff to 
the westward, are all so aoeurattl^ delineated, that it would seem as 
though the chart had been drawn f^rom the description of Columbus. 

On tlie 19tli October, the ships left Fernandina, steering S.E. with 
tho w ind at north. Sailing thn^c hours on this course, they discovered 
Somoet to the east, and steered for it, arriving at its north point before 
noon. Here they found a little island surrounded by rocks, with 
another reef of rocks lying between it and Samoet. To Samoct Colum- 
bus gave the name of Isabella, and to the point of it opposite the little 
island, that of Cabo del isleo; the capo at the S.W. point of Samoct 
Columbus called Cabo de Laguna, and off this last his ships were 
brought to anchor. The little island lay in the direction from Fcman- 
dina to ls:ibclla, cast and west. The coast from the small Island lay 
westerly twelve leagues to a cape, which Columbus called Formosa from 
its beauty; this he believed to be an island apart from Samoct or 
Isabella, with another one between them. Leaving Cabo Laguna, where he 
remained until the 20th October, Columbus steered to the N.E. towards 
Cabo del Isloo, but meeting with shoiils inside the small island, he did 
not oomc to anchor until the day following. Near this extremity of Isa- 
bella they found a lake, from which the ships were Bi]y;)pUcd with water. 

This island of Isabella, or Somoet, agrees so accurately in its descrip- 
tion witli Isla Larga, which lies east of Exuma, that it is only necessary 
to read it with the chart unfolded to become convinced of tbu identity. 

Having resolved to visit the island which the natives called Cuba, 
and described as bearing W.S.W. from Isabella, Columbus left Cabo 
del Isleo at midnighl^ the commencement of 24th October^ and 
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Bhaped his course accordingly to the W.S.W. The wind continued light* 
with rain, until noon, when it freshened u^> and in Ihe evening Cape 
A^erde, the S.W. point of Femandina, bore ff.W. distant seven leagues. 
As the night became .tempestuous, he lay>to until morning, drifting 
according to the reckoning two leagues. 

On the morning of the 25th he made sail again to W.S.W., until 
nine o’clock, when he had run five leagues ; he then steered w^est until 
three, when he had run eleven leagues, at which hour land was dis- 
covered, consisting of seven or eight ke 3 'B lying north and south, and 
distant five leagues from the ships. Here he anchored the next day, 
south of these islands, which he called Isl%s de Arena ; they were low, 
and five or six leagues in extent. 

The distances run by Columbus added to the departure taken from 
Fcrnandina, and the distance from tliesc islands of Arena at the time of 
discovering, give a sum of thirty leagues. This sum of thirty leagues 
is about three less than the dishince from the S.AV. point of Femandina 
or Exurna, whence Columbus took his departure, to the group of 
Miicaras, w^ich lie east of Cayo Lobo on the grand bank of Bahama, 
and which correspond to the description of Columbus. If it were neces- 
sary to account for the difference of three leagues in a reckoning, 
where so much is given on conjecture, it would readily occur to a sea- 
man, that an allowance of two leagues for drift, during a long night of 
blowy weather, is but a small one. The course from Exuma to the 
Mucaras is about S.W. by W. The course followed by Columbus differs 
a little from this, but as it was his intention, on setting sail from 
Isabella, to steer W.S.W., and since he afterwards altered it to west, we 
may conclude that he did so in consequence of having been run out of 
his course to the southward, while lying-to the night previous. 

Oct. 27. — At sunrise Columbus set sail from the isles Arenas or 
Mucaras, for an island called Cuba, steering S.S.W. At dark, having 
made seventeen leagues on that course, he saw the land, and hove his 
ships to until morning. On the 28th he made sail again at S.S.W., 
and entered a Injautiful river with a fine harbour, which he named ^an 
Salvador. The journal in this piart docs not describe the localities with 
the minuteness with which everything has hitherto been noted ; the 
text also is in Bcveral places obscure. 

This port of San Salvador we take to be the one now known as Cara- 
velas Graiides, situated eight leagues west of Nuevitas del Principe. Ita 
bearings and distance from the Mucaras coincide exactly with those run 
by Columbus; and its description agrees, as far as can bo ascertained by 
charts, witlMlie port which he visited. 

Oct. 29. — Leaving this port, Columbus stood to the west, and having 
sailed six leagues, he came to a point of the island running N.W., 
which we take to be the Punta Gorda ; and, ten leagues farther, another 
stretching easterly, which will be Punta Curiana. One league fiirther 
be discovered a sA^l river, and beyond this another very large one, to 
which he gave the name of Bio de Mares. This river emptied into a 
'fine basin resembling a lake, and having^ a bold entrance : it had for 
landmarks two round mountains at the S.W., and to the W.N.W. a 
lioid promontory, suitable for a fortification, which projected far info 
the sea. This we take to be the fine harbour and river situated west 
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of Point Curiana ; its distencc corresponds with that run by Columbus 
from Cjiravelas Orandcs, 'wich wc have supposed identical with Fort 
San Salvador. Leaving Iwo de Marcs the 30th of October, Columbus 
stood to the N.W. for fifteen leagues, when he saw a cape, to which he 
gave the name of Cabo do Falinas. This, wc believe, is the one which 
forms the eastern entrance to Laguna dc liforon. Jlcyond this cape 
was a river, distant, according to the imtives, four days’ journey from 
the town of Cuba; Columbus determined, therefore, to make for it. 

Having laiu-to all night, he reached the river on the 31st of October, 
but found that it was too sl^llow to admit his ships. This is supposed 
to be what is now known as Laguna dc Moron. Beyond this was a cape 
surrounded oy shoals, and another projected still farther out. Between 
these two capes was a bay cap<ablc of receiving small vessels. The 
identity here of the description with the coast near Laguna dc Moron 
seems very clear. The cape east of Laguna de Moron coincides with 
Cape Palmas, the Laguna dc Moron with the shoal river described by 
Columbus ; and in the western point of entrance, with the island of 
Cabrion opposite it, w'c recognize the two projecting capes he speaks of, 
with what appeared to be a hay between them. This all is a remark- 
able combination, difficult to be found any where but in the same spot 
which Columbus visited and described. Further, the coast from the 
port of San Salvador had uin west to Rio de Marcs, a distance of 
seventeen leagues, and from Rio dc Glares it had extended N.W. fifteen 
leagues to Cabo dc Falmos; all of which agrees fully with what has 
been here supposed. The wind having shifted to north, which was con- 
trary to the course they hiid been steering, the Vi^ssels boro up and 
returned to Rio de Marcs. 

On the 12th of November the ships sailed out of lUo de Mares to go 
in quest of Babeque, an island believed to abound in gold, and to lie B. 
by S. from that port. Having sailed eight leagues with a fair wind, 
they came to a river, in which may be recognized the one which lies 
just west of Puuta Gorda. Four leagues larther they saw another, 
which they called Rio del Sol. It appeared very large, but they did 
not stop to examine it. as the wind was fair to advance. This we take 
to be the river now known as Sabana. Columbus was now retracing 
his steps, and bad made twelve leagues from Rio dc Mares, hut in 
going west from Port San Salvador to Rio dc Marcs, he had run seven- 
teen leagues. San Salv:idor, therefore, remains five leagues east of Rio 
del Sol ; and, accordingly, on reference to the chart, we find Caravclos 
Grandes situated a corresponding distance from Sabana. 

Having run six leagues from Rio del Sol, which makes in all eighteen 
leagues from Rio de Marcs, Columbus came to a cape which ho called 
C&bo de Cuba, probably from supposing it to be the extremity of that 
island. This corresponds precisely in distance ^from Punia Curiana 
with the lesser island of Guajava^ situated near Oba, and between 
which and the greater Ouiyava Columbus must have passed in running 
in for Port San Salvador. EUher ho did not notice it, from his atten- 
tion beii^ engr ossed by the magnificent island before him, or, as ia 
also popible, his vessels may have been drifted through the paaaage, 
which is two leagues wide, while lyiiig-to the night previous to their 
arrival at Port Sw Salvador. 
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On the 13th of November, having hove-tefall night, in the morning 
the ships passed a point two Icivgiics in exteift, and then entered into a 
gulf that made into the S.S.W., and which Columbus thought separated 
Cuba from Bohio. At the bottom of the gulf was a large basin between 
two mountains. lie could not determine whctlier or not this was an 
arm of the sea ; for not finding shelter from the north wind, he put to 
sea again. Hence it would appear that Columbus must have partly 
sailed round the smaller Guajava, which he took to be the extremity of 
Cuba, without being aware that a few liours’ sail would have taken him, 
by this channel, to l^rt San Salvador, his fi-st discovery in Cuba, and 
so back to the same llio del Sol which he had passed the day previous. 
Of the two mountains seen on both sides of this entrance, the principal 
one corresponds with the peak called Alto de Juan Daunc, which lies 
seven leagues west of Punta de Matcmillos. The wind continuing 
north, he stood cast fourteen leagues from Cape Cuba, which we have 
supposed ti\c lesser island of Guajava. It is here rendered sure that 
the point of Little Guajava was believed by him to be the extremity of 
Cuba for he speaks of the land mentioned as lying to leeward of the 
above-mentioned gulf as being the island of Bohio, and says that he 
discovered twenty leagues of it running E.S.E. and W.N.W. 

On the 14th November, having lain-to all night with a N.E. wind, 
he determined to seek a port, and if he found none, to return to those 
which he had left in the island of Cuba; for it will be remembered that 
all cast of Tattle Guajava he supposed to be Bohio. He steered E. by S. 
tlierefore six leagues, and then stood in for the land. Hero he saw 
many ports and islands ; but as it blew fresh, with a heavy sea, he 
dared not enter, but ran the coast down N.W. by W. for a distance of 
eighteen leagues, where ho saw a clear entrance and a port, in which 
he stood S.S.W. and afterwards S.E., the navigation being all clear and 
open. Here Columbus beheld so many islands, that it was impossible 
to count them. They were very lofty, and covered with trees. Colum- 
bus called the neighbouring sea Mar de Nucstra Sefiora, and to the 
harbour near the entrance to these islands, he gave the name of Puerto 
del Principe. This harbour ho says he did not enter until the Sunday 
following, which was four days after. This part of the text of Colum- 
bus’s journal is confused, and there are also anticipations, as if it had 
been written subsequently, or mixed together in copying. It appears 
evident, that while lying-to the night previous, with the wind at N.E., 
the ships had drifted to the N.W., and been carried by the powerful 
current of the Bahama channel far in the same direction. Whey they 
bore up, therefore, to return to the ports which they had left in the 
island of Cuba, they fell in to leeward of them, and now first discovered 
the numerous group of islands of which Cayo Romano is the principal. 
The current of this channel is of itself sufficient to have carried the . 
vessels to the weftward a distance of twenty leagues, which is what they 
had run easterly since leaving Cape Cuba, or Guajava, for it bad acted 
upon them during a period of thirty hoi/^ There can bo no doubt as^ 
to the identity of these keys with those abotit Cayo Romano ; for they 
are the only ones in the neighbourhood of Cuba that are not of a low 
and swampy nature, but largo and lofty. They inclose a free, open 
navigation, and abundance of fine liarbours, in late years the resort of 
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pirates, who found security and concealment for themselves and their 
prizes in the roe-esses oftthese lofty keys. From the description of 
Columbus, the vessels nui^ have entered between the islands of Baril 
and Paccdon, and sailiiii? alonj^ Cayo llomano on a S.E. course, have 
reached in another day their old cruising ground in the neighbourhood 
of Lesser Cuajava. Not only ColumhuK does not tell us here of his 
having changed his anchorage amongst these keys, but his journal does 
not even iiumtion his having anchored at all, until the return from the 
ineffectual search after Babeque. It is clear, from what has been sjvid, 
that it was not in Port Prjjicipe that the vessels anchored on this occa- 
sion ; but it could not have been very distant, since Columbus went 
from the ships in his boats on the ISth November, to place a cross at 
its entrance, lie had probably seen the entrance from without, when 
sailing oast from Guajava on the ISth of November. The identity of 
this port with the one now known as Ncuvitjis cl Principe, seems 
certain, from the description of its entrance. Columbus, ^it appears, 
did not visit its interior. 

On the 19th November, the ships sailed again in'qncst of Babeque.- 
At sunset Port Principe bore S.S.W. disUint seven leagues, and having 
Bailed all night at N .E. by N. ami until ten o’clock of the next day 
(20th November), they had rim a distance of fifteen leaguc-j pn that 
course. M^lic wind blowing from Ifi.S.E., which was the direction in 
which Balx'qnc was supposed to lie, and the weather being foul, Colum- 
bus determined to return to Port Principe, which was then distant 
twenty-five leagues. Ho did not wish to go to Isabella, distant only 
twelve leagues, lest the Indians uhom he had brought from San 
Salvador, which lay eight leagues from Isabella, shoutd make their 
escape. Thus, in sailing N.E. by N. from near Port Principe, Columbus 
had approached within a short distance of Isabella. Tl^at island was 
then, according to his calculation!, thirty-seven league.^ from Port 
I^rincipc ; and San Salvador was forty-five leaguesjfrom the same point. 
The first differs but eight leagues from the truth, the latter nine ; or 
from the actual distance of Nuevitas cl Principe from Isla Largaand 
San Salvador. Again, let us now call to mind the course made by 
Columbus in going from Isabella to Cuba ; it was first W.S.W., then 
west, and afterwards S.S.W. Having consideration for the different 
disfAnccs run on each, these yield a medium coni’se not materially dif- 
ferent from S.W. Sailing then S.W. from Isabella, Columbus had 
reached Port San Salvador, on the coast of Cuba. Making afterwards a 
course of N.E. by N. from off Port Principe, he was going in tho 
direction, of Isabella. Hence we deduce that Port San Salvador, on 
the coast of Cuba, lay west of Port Principe, and the whole combination 
is thu.s bpund togefher and established. The two islands seen by 
Columbus at ten o’clock of tbo same 20th November, must have been 
some of the keys which lie west of the Jiimentos.* Kunning back 
towards Port Principe, Columbus madu it at dark, but found that be 
hod been earned to the westward by the currents. This furnishes a 
sufficient proof of the strengtn of the current in the Bahama channel ; 
for it will be remembered that he ran over to Cuba with a fair wind» 
After contending for four days, until the 24th November, with light 
winds against tho force of these currents, he arrived at length opposite 
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the level island whence lie had set out the wfck before when going to 
Babeque. If 

Wc arc thus accidentally informed that tho point from which Colum* 
bus started in search of Babeque was the same island of Guajava the 
lesser, which lies west of Nuevitas cl Principe. Further : at first he 
dared not enter into the opening between the two mountains, for it 
seemed as though the sea broke upon them ; but having sent the boat 
ahead, the vessels followed in at S.W. and then W. into a fine harbour. 
The level island lay north of it, and with another island formed a 
secure biusin capable of sheltering all the^^avy of Spain. This level 
island resolves itself then into our late Cape Cuba, which w'c have sup-^ 
posed to be Little Guajava, and the entrance east of it becomes identical 
with the gulf above-mentioned w'hich lay between two mountains, one 
of which we have supposed the Alto de Juan ])aune, and which gulf 
appeared to divide Cuba from Bohio. Our course now becomes a plain 
one. On the 26th of November, Columbus sailed from Santa Catalina 
(the name given by him to the port last described) at sunrise, and 
stood for the cape at the S.E., which he called Cabo de Pico. In this 
it is easy to recognise the high peak already spoken of as the Alto de 
Juan Dauno. Arrived off this he saw another cape, distant fifteen 
leagues, and still farther another five leagues beyond it, which he 
called Cabo de Campana. The first must be that now knowui as Point 
I’adro, the second l*oint Mulas : their distances from Alto dc Juan 
Daune arc underrated ; but it requires no little experience to estimate 
correctly the distances of the bold headlands of Cuba, as seen through 
the pure atmosphere that surrounds the island. 

Having passed Point Mulas in the night, on the 27th Columbus 
looked into the deep bay that lies S.B. of it, and seeing the bold pro- 
jecting headland that makes out between Port Nipe and Port Banes, 
with those deep bays on each side of it, he supposed it to be an arm of 
the sea dividing one land from another, with an island betw'een them. 

Having landed at Taco for a short time, Columbus arrived in the 
evening of the 27th at Baracoa, to which he gave the name of Puerto 
Santo. From Cabo del Pico to Puerto Santo, a distance of sixty 
leagues, he had passed no fewer than nine good ports and five rivers to 
Cape Campana, and thence to Puerto Santo eight more rivers, each 
with a good port; all of which maybe found on the chart between Alto 
de Juan Daune and Baracoa. By keeping near the coiist he had been 
assisted to the S.K. by the eddy current of the Bahama channel. Sail- 
ing from Puerto Santo or Baracoa on the 4th of December, he reached 
the extremity of Cuba the following day, and striking off upon a wind 
to the S.E. in search of Babeque, which lay to the N.B., he came in 
sight of Bohio, to which he gave the name of Hispaniola. 

On taking leave of Cuba, Columbus tells us that ho had coasted it a 
distance of 120 ^leagues. Allowing twenty leagues of this distance for 
his having followed the undulations of the coast, the remaining 100 
measured from Point Mays! fall exoc% upon Cabrion Key, which we 
have supposed the western boundary of his discoveries. 

The astronomical observations of Columbus form no objection to 
what has been here advanced ; for he tells us that the instrument which' 
he made use of to measure the meridian altitudes of the heavenly 
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bodies was out of order and not to be depended upon. He places bis 
first discovery, Guaiiahmi, in the latitude of Ferro, which is about 
27® 30' north. San Sal'^dor we find .in 24® 30' and Turk’s Island in 
21® 30' : both arc very wide of the truth, but it is certainly easier to 
conceive an error of three than one of six degrees. 

l^ayiiig aside geographical demonstration, let us now examine how 
historical records agree with the opinion here supported, that the island 
of San Salvador was the first point where Columbus came in contact 
with the New World. Herrera, who is considered the most faithful 
and authentic of Spanish historians, wrote his History of the Indies 
towards the year 1600. €n describing the voyage of Juan J^once do 
' Leon, made to Florida in 1512, he makes the following remarks:* 
“ Leaving Agiiacla in Porto ilico, they steered to the N.W. by N., and 
in five days arrived at an island called El Viejo, in latitude 22® 30' 
north. The next day they arrived at a small island of the Lucayos, 
called Cayeus. On the eighth day they anchored at another island 
called Yaguna in 24®, on the eighth day out from Porto Kico. Thence 
they passed to the island of Manuega, in 24® 30', and on the eleventh 
day they reached Guanahani, which is in 25® 40' north. This island of 
Guanaiiani was the first discovered by Columbus on his first voyage, 
and which he called San Salvador.*' This is the substance of the 
remarks of Herrera, and is entirely conclusive as to the location of San 
Salvador. The latitudes, it is true, arc all placed higher than we now 
know them to be ; that of San Salvador being such as to correspond 
with no other land than that now known as the Berry Islands, which 
are seventy leagues distant from the nearest coast of Cuba : whereas 
Columbus tells us that San Salviidor was only forty-five leagues from 
Fort Priifcipc. But in those infiint days of navigation, the instruments 
for measuring the altitudes of the heavenly bodies, and the tables of 
declinations lor deducing the latitude, must have been so imperfect as 
to place the most scientific navigtvtor of the time below the most me- 
chanical one of the present. 

The second island arrived at by Ponce do Leon, in his north-western 
course, was one of the Caycos ; the first one, then, called El Viejo, 
must have been Turk’s Island, which lies S.E. of the Caycos. The third 
island they came to was probably Mariguana; the fourth. Crooked 
Island ; and the fifth, Isla Larga. Lastly, they came to Guanaiiani, the 
San Salvador of Columbus. If this be supposed identical with Turk’s 
Island, where do we find the succession of islands touched at by Ponce 
de Leon on his way from Porto Kico to San Salvador! f No stress has 
been laid, in these remarks, on the identity of name which has been 
praserved to San Salvador, Concepcion, and Port Principe, with those 
given by Columbus, though traditional us.'igc is of viist weight in such 
matters. Geographical proof, of a conclusive kind it is thought, has 
been advanced, to enable the world to remain in its old hereditary 
belief that the present island of San Salvador is the spot where Colum- 

* Herrera. Tliflt. Ind., dccad. i. fib. ifi cap. 10. 

t In the first chapter of llcrrera*B description of the Indies, appended tohia TIistory, is 
another scale of the Balinma Islands, whicli con-oborates the above. It begins at the 
opposite end, at the N.W., imd runs down to the 3.E. It is thought unnccc'tsary to cite it 
fS^ularly. 
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bus first set foot upon the New World. I^tabhshed opinions of the 
kind should not be lif::hi1y molested. It is p:ood old rule, that ought 
to be kept in* mind in curious research as v ell as territorial dealings, 
•* Do not disturb the aucieiit landmarks.” 

Jiote to the Jlerisnt JiJifion of IHW. — Thn Purou de Hiiniboldf, in liis ‘^Examcn 
cnliqiu'di* rilisioiit* de la Geojiniphic dii Nouveau Continent,” published in 1SS7, spenka 
repc.iti-dly in hi^h lenns of the ability displayed in the above examination of tlic route of 
Colninhns, and argues at ^reat leii<'th and quite ronrluaively in support of the opinion 
contained in it. .A.l)nv(! all, he produces a doeunieut hiihertn unknown, and the great 
importance of which had been disrovcix'd by M. Valcknaer and himself in 1832. Tliis is 
a lii.-i]) niiiilc in laUO by that able mariner Jiiande In Cosa, who arcompanird Columbus in 
his si'cuiid \oyagi', and sailed with other of the discoqpiera. In this map, of which the 
Baron de lluniholdt gives an engraving, the islands as laid down agree eomplctely witli 
the healings and distanees given in the jouitial of Columbus, and cstahlislies the identity 
of San SalMidor, or Cat Island, and Cuaiiahaiii. 

"I feel b*>ppyi** foys M. de liuniboidt, ‘Mo he enabled to destroy tlic incertitudes 
(which rested on this subject) by a dociinient as ancient as it is unknown; a document 
which coiitirms irrevocably the arguments which Mr. Washington Jrviiig has given in his 
work Hgalnal the hj jiotlieses of the Turk’s Tsland.” 

In tlie jirestnt revised edition the author feels at lilierty to give the merit of the very 
masterly paper uu the route of Columbus, where it is justly due. It was luiuishrd him 
at Madrid by the late Commander Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, of the Liiited States iiiiv^, 
whose modesty shrunk from affixing his name to an iirticlc so calculated to do him credit, 
and which has since challenged the Jiigh culogiuius of men of ivintical science. 


No. XVIII. — Pbinciplbs upon which the Sums mentioned in 
THIS Work have been Reduced into Modern Currency. 

In the reign of Ferdinand and Ifwibclla the mark of silver, which 
wa« equal to 8 ounccH or to 50 castillanos, was divided into 65 reals, 
and each real into 34 maravedis; so that there were 2210 inaravcdis in 
the mark of silver. Among other silver coins there was the real of 8, 
which consisting of 8 reals, was, within a small fraction, the eighth part 
of a mark of silver, or one ounce. Of the gold coins then in cireulatiun, 
the castillano or dohla de la vanda, was worth 490 maravedis, and the 
ducado 383 maravedis. 

If the value of the inaravcdi had remained unchanged in Spain down 
to the present day, it would be easy to reduce a sum of the time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella into a correspondent sum of current money ; but 
by the successive depreciations of the coin of Vcllon, or mixed metals, 
issued since that period, the real and inaravcdi of Vellon, which luid 
replaced the ancient currency, were reduced towards the year 1700, to 
about a third of the old real and manwedi, now known as the real and 
maravedi of silver. As, however, the ancient piece of 8 reals was equal 
approximately to the ounce of silver, and the duro, or dollar of the 
present day, is likewise equal to an ounce, they may be considered 
identical. Indeed, in Sp«anish America, tbe dollar, instead of being 
divided into 20 reals, us in Spain, is divided into only 8 parts called 
reals, which evidently represent the real of the time of Fci^inand and 
Isabella, as tiio d<dlar docs the real of 8. But tho ounce of silver was 
-anciently worth 270j maravedis ; the- dollar, therefore, is likewise equal 
to 276.^ maravedis. By converting then the sums mentioned in this 
work into maravedis, they have been oftfirwards reduced into dollars by 
dividing by 276}. 

There is still, however, another calculation to be made, before we can 
arrive. at the actual value of any sum of gold and silver mentioned in 
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former times. It is nd|cssai 7 to notice the variation which has taken 
place in the value of tht metals themselves. In Europe, previous to 
the discovery of the NcuiWorld, an ounce of gold commanded an amount 
of food or labour which would cost three ounces at the present day ; 
hence an ounce of gold was then estimated at three times its present 
value. At the same time an ounce of silver commanded an amount 
which at present costs 4 ounces of silver. It appears from this, that 
the value of gold and silver varied with respect to each other, as well as 
with respect to all other commodities. This is owing to there having 
been much more silver Jbrought from the New World, with respect to 
the quantity previously in circulation, than there has been of gold. 
In the Ifith century one ounce of gold was equal to about 12 of silver; 
and now, in the year 1827, it is exchanged against 16. 

Hence giving an idea of the relative value of the sums mentioned in 
this work, it has been found . ncccssaiy to multiply them by three when 
in gold, and by four when expressed in silver.* ^ 

It is expedient to add that the dollar is reckoned in this work at 100 
cents of ihe United States of North America, and four shillings and 
si xpence of England. 

No. XIX. — PiiESTER John. 

Said to be derived from the Persian Prestegani or Peratitigani, 
which signifies apostolique ; or PrcMchtahOeham, angel of the world. 
It is the name of a potent Christian monarch of shadowy renown, whose 
dominions wore placed by writers of the middle ages sometimes in the 
remote parts of Asia and soniclimcs in Africa, and of whom such con- 
tradictory accounts were given by the travellers of those days that the 
very existence cither of him or his kingdom came to be considered 
doubtful. It now appears to be admitted, that there really was such a 
potentate in a remote part of Asia. Ho was of the Ncstorian Christians, 
a sect spread throughout Asia, and taking its name and origin from 
Ncstorius, a Christian patriarch of Constantinople. 

The first vague reports of a Christian potentate in the interior of 
Asia, or, as it wjis then called. India, were brought to Europe by the 
Crusaders, who it is supposed gathered them from tluj Syrian merchants 
who traded to the very confines of China. 

In subsequent ages, when the Portuguese in their travels and voyages 
discovered a Christian king among the Abyssinians, called Baleel-Gian, 
they confounded him with the potentate already spoken of. Nor was 
the blunder extraordinary, since the original Prester John was said to 
reign over a remote part of India; and the ancient/S included in that 
name Ethiopia and all the regions of Africa and Asia bordering on the 
Ked Sea and on the commercial route from Egypt to India. 

Of the Prester John of India we have reports fiiniighcd by William 
Buysbrook, commonly called Kiiljruquis, a Francfiscan friar sent by 
Louis IX., about the middle of the thirteenth centuiy^ to convert the 
Grand Khan. According |o him, Prester John was originally a Ncsto- 
yian priest, who on the death of the sovereign made hiin&elf King of the 
Nay mans, all Ncstorian Christians. Carpini, a Franciscan friar, sent 
* See CubuUeru Pesos y Metlidus. J. B. Say, Econouiic Politique. 
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by Pope Innocent in 1245 to convert the Mo^oIh of Persia, says, that 
Ocoday, one of the sons of Ghengis Khan of ^irtary, marched with an 
army against the Christians of Grand Jiidia. Vhc king of tLat country, 
who was called Prester John, came to their succour. Having had 
figures of men made of bronze, he had them fastened on the Kiddies of 
horses, jmd put fire within, with a man behind with a bcllow.s. When 
they came to battle, these horses w^cre put in the advance, and the men 
who vrere seated behind the figures, threw something into the fire, and 
blowing with their bellows, made such a smoke that the Tartars were 
quite covered with it. They then fell on thc^n, dispatched many with 
their arrows, and put the rest to flight. 

Marco Polo (1271) places Prester John near the great wall of China, 
to the north of Chau-si, in Teudich, a populous region full of cities and 
castles. 

Mandcville (1332) makes Prester sovereign of Upper India (Asia) 
with four thousand islands tributary' to him. 

When John 11., of Porliigal, was pushing lus discoveries along the 
African coast, he was informed that 3.50 leagues to the cast of the king- 
dom of Benin in the profound depths of Africa, there was a puissant 
monarch called Ogave, who had spiritual and temporal jurisdiction 
over all the surrounding kings. 

An African prince assured him, also, that to the cost of Timbuctoo 
there was a sovereign who professed a religion similar to that of the 
Christian.s, and was king of a Mosaic people. 

King John now supposed he had found tnicos of the real Prester 
John, with whom he was eager to fonn an alliance religious as well os 
commercial. In 1487 he scut envoys hy land in quest of him. One 
was a gentleman of his household, Pc<lro de Covilharn ; the other, 
Alphonso de Paiva. They went by Naples to Rhodes, thence to Cairo, 
thence to Aden on the Arabian Gulf above the mouth of the Red Sea. 

Here they separated with an agreement to rendezvous at Cairo. 
Alphonso <le Paiva sailed direct for Ethiopia ; Pedro do Covilharn for 
the Indies. The latter passed to Calicut and Goa, wlicrc he embarked 
for Sofala on tlie eastern coast of Africa, thence returned to Aden, and 
made his wny back to Cairo. Here be learned that bis coadjutor, 
Alphonso de Paiva, had died in that city. He found two Portuguese 
Jews W’aiting for him w'ith fresh orders from King Jolm not to give up 
his researches after Prester John until ho found him. One of the Jews 
he sent back with a journal and verbal accounts of his travels With 
the other be set off again for Aden; thence to Orinus, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Persia, where all the rich merchandise of the East was 
brought to be tnui.sported thence by Syria and Egypt into J'hirope. 

Having taken note of everything here, he embarked on the Red Sea, 
and arrived at the court of an Abyssinian prince named Escander, (the 
Arable version of Alexander,) whom ho considered the real Prester 
John. The prince received him graciously, and manifested a disposition 
to favonr the object of his cinbassy, but diccLsuddcnly, and his successor 
Naut refused to let Covilharn depart, bnt^kept him for many years 
about his person, os his prime councillor, lavishing on him wealth and 
honours. After all, this was not the real Prester John ; who, as has 
been observed, was an Asiatic potentate. 
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No^ XX.—MAROO Polo* 

The travels of Marco ^lo, or Paolo, furnish a key to many parts of 
tne voyages and speculations of Columbus, which without it would 
aardty be comprehensible. 

Marco Polo was a native of Venice, who, in the thirteenth century, 
made a journey into the remote, and, at that time, unknown regions of 
toe East, and filled all Christendom with curiosity by his account of the 
countries he had visited. He was preceded in his travels by his father 
Nicholas and his uncle Maffeo Polo. These two brothers were of an 
illustrious family in- Venic^and embarked about the year 1255, on a 
commercial voyage to theT^ast. Having traversed the Hfediterranean 
and through tho llosphorus, they stopped for a short time at Constan- 
tinople, wiiich city had recently been wrested from the Greeks by the 
joint arms of France and Venice. Here they disposed of their Italian 
merchandise, and, having purchased a stock of jewellery, departed on 
an adventurous expedition to trade with the western Tj^rtars, who, 
having overrun many parts of Asia and Europe, were settling and 
forming cities in the vicinity of the Wolga. After traversing the 
Euxine to Soldaia, (at present Sudak,) a port in the Crimea, they con- 
tinued on, by land and water, until they reached the military court, or 
rather camp of a Tartar prince, named Barkah, a descendant of Ghengis 
Khan, into whose hands they confided all their merchandise. The 
barbaric chieftain, while he was dazzled by their preciou.s commodities, 
was flattered by the entire confidence in his justice manifested by these 
strangers. He repaid them with princely munificence, and loaded them 
with favours during n year that they remained at his court. A war 
breaking out between their patron and his cousin llulagu, chief of the 
eastern Tartars, and Barkah being defeated, the Polos were embarrassed 
how to extricate themselves from the country and return home in safetj". 
The road to Constantinople being cut off by tho enemy, they took a cir- 
cuitous route, round the head of the Caspian Sea, and through tho 
deserts of Transoxiana, until they arrived in the city of Bokhara, where 
they resided for three years. 

While here there arrived a Tartar nobleman who was on an embassy 
fi'om the victorious Hulagu to his brother the Grand Khan. The am- 
bassador becamo a<?i|uainted with the Venetians, and finding them to be 
versed in the Tartar tongue aud possessed of curious and valuable know- 
ledge, ho prevailed upon them to accompany him to the court of the 
emperor, situated as they supposed, at tlie vciy extremity of the East. 

After a march of several months, being delayed by snow-storms and 
inundations, they arrived at the court of Cublai, otherwise called the 
Great Khan, which signifies King of Kings, being the sovereign potentate 
of Tartars. This magnificent prince received them with great dis- 
tinction ; ho made inquiries about the countries aud princes of the West, 
their civil and military government, and tho manned and customs of 
* In prcpAi'ing the first edition uf this work for tho pre^s the author had not the 
.enefit of the Eiigliah tmuslatiun of Marro Polo, puhijshed a lew yenn aince, with 
Admirable commeiitnriea, Williai# Miirsdcn, F.K$. lie availed himself, principally, 
of an IriUiiin version in the veuetinn edition of llnniusio (1606), the Frcnrh translation by 
Bemeron. and iin old and very incorrect Spanish translation. Having since procured the 
a nrk of Mr. Mirsden, lie lias made con'adcrable alturiitions in these notices of Mareo 
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the Latin nation. Above all, he was curious on the subject of the 
Christian religion. He was so much struck their replies, that, after 
holding a council with the chief persons of his .'kingdom, he entreated tJic 
two brothers to go on his part as ambassaddrs to the pope, to entreat 
him to send a hundred learned men well instructed in the Christian 
faith, to impart a knowledge of it to the sages of liis empire. He also 
entreated them to bring him a little oil from the lamp of our Saviour, in 
Jerusalem, which he concluded must have marvellous virtues. It has 
been supposed, and with great reason, that under this covert of religion, 
the shrewd Tartar sovereign veiled motives of a political nature. The 
induence of the pope in promoting the crusa^'es had caused his power to 
be known and respected throughout the East ; it was of some moment, 
therefore, to conciliate his good will. Cublai Khan had no bigotry nor 
devotion to any particular faith, and probably hoped, by adopting 
Christianity to make it a common cause between himself and the war- 
like princes of Christendom, against his and their inveterate enemies, 
the soldan cf Egypt and the •^imccns. 

Havifig wTitten letters to the pope in the Tartar language, he de- 
livered them to the Polos, and appointed one of the principal noblemen 
of bis court to accompany them in their mission. On their taking leave 
he furnished them with a tablet of gold on which was engraved the royal 
arms ; this was to serve as a passport, at sight of which the governors of 
the various provinces were to entertain them, to furnish them with 
cscort.s through dangerous places, and render them all other necessary 
services at the expense of the Great Khan. 

They had scarce proceeded twenty miles, when the nobleman who 
accompanied them fell ill, and they were obliged to leave him, and con- 
tinue on their route. Their golden passport procured them every atten- 
tion and facility throughout the dominions of the Great Khan. They 
arrived safely at Acre, in April, 1269. Here they received news of the 
recent death of pope Clement IV., at which they were much grieved, 
fearing it would cause delay in their mission. There was at that time 
in Acre a legate of the holy chair, Tcbaldo di Vcsconti, of Placentia, to 
whom they gave an account of their embassy. He heard them with 
great attention and interest, and advised them to await the election of a 
new pope, which must soon take place, before they proceeded to Romo 
on their mission. They determined in the interim to'makc a visit to 
their families, and accordingly departed for Negropont, and thence to 
Venice, where great changes had taken place in their domestic concerns, 
during their long absence. The wife of E icholas, whom he had left 
pregnant, had died, in giving birth to a son, who had been named Marco. 

As the contested election for the new pontiff remained pending for 
two years, they were uneasy, lest the emperor of Tartary ^ould grow 
impatient at so long a postponement of the conversion of himself and 
his people; they determined, therefore, not to await the election of a 
pope, but to proceed to Acre, and get such dispatches and such ghostly 
ministiy for the Gnind Khan, as the legate could furnish. On the 
second journey, Nicholas Polo took with iim his son Marco, who after- 
wards wrote an account of these travels. 

They were again received with great favour by the legate Teba'iCiO, 
who, anxious for the success of their mission, furnished them with letters 
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to the Grand Khan, in which the doctrines of the Christian faith were 
fully expounded. With These, and with a supply of the holy oil from 
the sepulchre, they once! more set out in September, 1271, for the 
remote parts of Tartary. ’They had not long departed, when missives 
arrived from Rome, informing the legate of his own election to the holy 
chair. He took the name of Gregory X., and decreed that in future, on 
the death of a pope, the cardinals diould be shut up in conclave until 
they elected a successor ; a wise regulation, which has since continued, 
enforcing a prompt decision, and preventing intrigue. 

Immediately on receiving intelligence of his election, he dispatched a 
courier to the king of Armenia, requesting that the two Venetians might 
be sent back to him, if they had not departed. They joyfully returned, 
and were furnished with new letters to the Khan. Two eloquent friars, 
also, Nicholas Vincenti and Gilbert de Tripoli, were sent with them, 
with powers to ordain priests and bishops and to grant absolution. 
They had presents of crystal vases, and other costly articles, to deliver to 
the Grand Khan ; and tJius well provided, they once more set forth on 
thrir journey.* 

Arriving in Armenia, they ran great risk of their lives from the war 
which was raging, the soldan of Babylon having invaded the country. 
They took refuge for some time with the superior of a monastery. Here 
the two reverend fathers, losing all courage to prosecute so perilous an 
enterprise, determined to remain, and the Venetians continued their 
journey. They were a long time on the way, and exposed to great 
hardships and sufferihgs from floods and snow storms, it being the 
winter season. At length they reached a town in the dominions of the 
Khan. That potentate sent ofticers to meet them at forty days’ distance 
from the court, and to provide quarters for them during their journey. + 
He received them with great kindness, was highjy gratified with the 
result of their mission and with the letters of the pope, and having 
received from them some oil from the lamp of the holy sepulchre, he 
had it locked up, and guarded it as a precious treasure. 

The three Venetians, father, brother and son, were treated with such 
distinction by the Khan, that the courtiers were filled with jcalou^. 
Marco soon, however, made himself popular, and was particularly es* 
teemed by the emperor. He acquired the four principal languages of 
the coiintiy, and was of such remarkable capacity, that, notwithstanding 
his youth, the Khan employed him in missions and services of impor- 
tance, in various parts of his dominions, some to the distance of even 
six months' journey. On those expeditions he was industrious in gather- 
ing all kinds of information respecting that vast empire ; and from 
notes and minutes made for the satisfaction of the Grand Khan, he after- 
wards composed the history of his travels. 

After about seventeen years’ residence in the Tartar court the Vene- 
tians felt a longing to return to their native country, ^heir patron was 
advanced in age and could not survive much longer, and after bis death, 
their return might be difficult, if not impossible. They applied to the 

* Bamn^io. tom. iii. ® 

t BorKeroii, by blunder in the trnnsUlion from the oririnal has stated that the 

Khan eent 40,000 men to oncort them. Thia hna drn^^'n the ire of the cntiCB upon Marco 
tHklo, who hare cited it as one of hia monatrous exagiceratioua. 
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Grand Khan for permission to depart, but for a time met with a refiiuJ, 
accompanied by friendly upbraidings. At length a singular train of 
events operated in their favour; an embass^ir arrived from a Mogul 
Tartar prince, who ruled in Persia, and wlurwas grand nephew to tho 
emperor. The object was to entreat, as a spouse, a princess of the 
imperial lineage. A granddaughter of Cublai Khan, seventeen years of 
age, and of great beauty and accomplishments, was grantccl to the 
prayer of the prince, and departed for Persia with tho ambas^dors, and 
with a splendid retinue, but after travelling for some months, was 
obliged to return on account of the distracted state of the country. 

The ambassadors despaired of conveying^itho beautiful bride to the 
arms of her expecting bridegroom, when Marco Polo returned from a 
voyage to certain of the Indian islands. Ilis representations of the 
safety of a voyage in those seas, and his private instigations, induced 
the ambassadors to urge the Grand Khan for permission to convey the 
princess by sea to the gulf of Persia, and that the Christians might ac- 
company them, as being best experienced in maritime affairs. Cnblai 
Khan consented with great reluctance, and a splendid fleet was fitted 
out and victualled for two years, consisting of fourteen ships of four 
masts, some of which had crews of two hundred and fifty men. 

On parting with tlie Venetians the munificent Khan gave them rich 
presents of jewels, and made them promise to return to him after they 
Lid visited their families. He authorized them to act as his ambassa* 
dors to the principal courts of Kuropc, and, as on a former occasion, 
furnished them with tablets of gold, to serve, not merely as passports, 
but as orders upon all commaiulcir in his territories for accommodationB 
and supplies. 

They set sail therefore in the fleet with the oriental princess and her 
attendants, and the Persian amba.ssador8. The ships swept along the 
coast of Cochin China, stopped for three mouths at a port of* tho island 
of Sumatra near the western entrance of the straits of Afalacca, waiting 
for the change of the monsoon to pass the Bay of Bengal. Traversing 
this vast expanse, they touched at the island of Ceylon, and then crossed 
the strait to the southeni part of the great peninsula of India. Thence 
sailing up the Pirate coast, as it is called, the fleet cnicred the Persian 
gulf and arrived at the famous port of Ormuz, whore it is presumed the 
voyage terminated, after eighteen months spent in traversing the In- 
dian seas. 

Unfortunately for the royal bride who was the object of this splendid 
naval expedition, her bridegroom, the Mogul king, had died some time 
before her arrival, leaving a son named Ghazan, during whose minority 
the government was administered by his uncle Kni Khatu. According 
to the directions of the regent, the princess was delivered to tho youth- 
ful prince, son of her intended spouse. He was at that time at the head 
of an army on the borders of Persia. He was of a diminutive stature 
but of a great so^il, and, on afterwards ascending the throne, acquired • 
renown for his talents and virtues. What became of the Eastern bride, 
who had travelled so far in quest of a huy^nd, is not known ; but every . 
thing favourable is to be inferred from the character of Ghazan. 

The Polos reinaiued some time in the court of tho regent, and then 
departed, with fresh tablets of gold given by that prince, to carry them 
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in safety and honour thi%ugh his dominions. As they had to traverse 
many countries where the traveller is exposed to extrema peril, they ap- 
peared on their journeys is Tartars of low condition, havings converts 
all their wealth into precious stones and sewn them up in the folds and 
linings of their coarse garments They had a long, difficult, and perilous 
journey to Trehizond, whence they proceeded to Constantinople, thence 
to Negropont, and finally, to Venice, where they arrived in 1295, in good 
health, and literally. laden with riches. Having heard during their 
journey of the death of their old benefactor Cublai Khan, they considered 
their diplomatic functions#t an end, and also that they were absolved 
from their promise to return to his dominions. 

Bamusio, in his preface to the narrative of Marco Polo, gives a variety 
of particulars concerning their arrival, which he compares to that of 
Ulysses. AVhen they arrived at Venice, they were known by nobody. 
So many years had elapsed since their departure without any tidings of 
them, that they were cither forgotten or considered dead. Besides, their 
foreign garb, the inilucncc of southern suns, and the similitude which 
men acquire to those among whom they reside for any length of time, 
had given them the look of Tartars rather than Italians. 

They repaired to their own house, which was a noble palace, situated 
in the street of f^t. Giovanc Chrisostomo, and was afterwards known by 
the name of la Corte de la Iklilionc. They found several of their rela- 
tives still inhabiting it ; but they were slow in recollecting the travellers, 
not knowing of their w'calth, and probably considering them, from their 
coarse and foreign at.tirc, poor adventurers returned to be a charge upon 
their familios. The Polos, however, took an effectual mode of quicken- 
ing the memories of their friends, and insuring themselves a loving re- 
ception. They invited them all to a grand banquet. When their guests 
arrived, they received them richly. dressed in garments of crimson satin 
of oriental fashion. When water had been served for the washing of 
hands and thc< company were summoned to table, the travellers, who 
had retired, appeared again in still richer robes of crimson damask. 
The first dresses were cut up an<l distributed among the servants, being 
of such length that they swept the ground, which, says Bamusio, was the 
mode in those days with dresses worn within doors. After the first 
course, they again retired and came in dressed in crimson velvet ; the 
damask dresses being likewise given to the domestics, and the same 
was done at the end of the feast with their velvet robes, when they ap- 
peared in the Venetian dress of the day. The guests were lost in asto- 
nishment, and could not compreliend the meaning of this masquerade. 
Having dismissed all the attendants, Marco Polo brought forth the 
coarse Tartar dresses in which they had arrived. Slashing them in 
several places with a knife, and ripping open the scams and lining, there 
tumbled forth rubies, sapphires, emeralds, diamonds, and other precious 
stones, until the whole table glittered with inestimable wealth, acquired 
from the munificence of the Grand Khan, and conveyed in this portable 
form through the perils of th^r long journey. 

The company, observes Bamusio, were out of their wits with amaze* 
ment, and now clearly perceived what tlicy had at first doubted, that 
those in vciy truth were those honoured and valiant gentlemen, the 
Pelos^ and, accordingly, paid them great respect and reverence. 
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The account of this curious feast is given Ramusio, on traditional 
authority, having heard it many times related by the illustrious Gasparo 
Malipiero, a very ancient gentleman, and a fcnator of unquestionable 
veracity, who had it from his father, who had it from his grandfather, 
and so on up to the fountain-head. 

When the fame of this banquet and of the wealth of the travellers 
came to be divulged throughout Venice, all the city, noble and simple, 
crowded to do honour to the extraordinary merit of the PolOs. Maffeo, 
who was the eldest, was admitted to the dignity of the magistracy. The 
youth of the city came every day to visit andacon verse with Marco Polo, 
who was extremely amiable and communicative. 'I'hcy wore insiitiable 
in their inquiries about Cathay and the Grand Khan, which he answered 
with great courtesy, giving details with which they were vastly delighted, 
and, as he always spoke of the wealth of the Grand Khan in round num- 
bers, they gave him the name of Messer Marco Milioni. 

Some months after their return, Latnpa Doria, commander of the 
Genoese navy, appeared in the vicinity of the island of Curzola with 
seventy galleys. Andrea Dandolo, the Venetian admiral, was sent 
against him. Marco Polo commanded a galley of the fleet. His usual 
good fortune deserted him. Advancing the first in the line with his 
galley, and not being properly seconded, he was taken prisoner, thrown 
in irons, and carried to Genoa. Here he was detained for a long time, 
in prison, and all offers of riinsom rejected. His imprisonment gave 
great uneasiness to his father and umdc, fearing that he might never re- 
turn. Seeing themselves in this unhappy shite, with so much treasure 
and no heirs, they consulted together. They were both very old men : 
but Kicolo, observes llamusio, was of a galliard complexion : it was de- 
termined he should take a wife. He did so ; and, to the wonder of his 
friends, in four years had three children. 

In the meanwhile, the fame of Marco Polo’s travels had circulated in 
Genoa. His prison was daily crowded with nobility, and he was sup- 
plied with every thing that .could cheer him in his confinement. A 
Genoese gentleman, who visited him every day, at length prevailed upon 
him to write an account of what he had seen. He had his papers and 
journals sent to him from Venice, and with the assistance of his friend, 
or, as some will have it, his fellow prisoner, produced the work which 
afterwards made such noise throughout the world. < 

The merit of Marco Polo at length procured him his liberty. He 
returned to Venice, where he found his father with a house full of 
children. He took it in good part, followeil the old man’s example, 
married, and had two daughters, Moretta and Fantiua. The date of the 
death of Mareo Polo is unknown ; he is supposed to have been, at the 
time, about seventy years of age. On his death-bed he is sjiid to have 
T>een exhorted by his friends to retract what he had published, or, at 
least, to disavow those parts commonly regarded as fietiona He replied 
indignantly that so far from having exaggerated, lie had not told one- 
half of the extraordinary things of which hf. had been on eye-witness. 

Mateo Polo died without male issue. Of the three sons of his father 
hy the second marriage, one only had children, vi/., five sons and one 
daughter. The sons died without leaving issue ; the daughter inherited 
all her father’s wcaljih and married into the noble and distinguished 
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bouse of Treyesino. Thus the male line of the Polos ceased in 1417, 
and the family name wos'extinjifuiBhed. 

Such arc the principal particulars known of Marco Polo ; a man whose 
travels for a long time midc a great noise in Europe, and will be found 
to have had a great effect on modem discovery. His splendid account 
of the extent, wealth, and population of the Tartar territories filled every 
one with admiration. The possibility of bringing all those regions 
under the dominion of the church, and rendering the Grand Khw an 
obedient vassal to the holy chair, was for a long time a favourite topic 
among the enthusiastic missionaries of Christendom, and there were 
many saintS'Crrant who undertook to effect the conversion of this mag- 
nificent infidel. 

Even at the distance of two centuries, when the enterprises for the 
discovery of the new route to India had set all the warm heads of Eu- 
rope madding about tliesc remote regions of the East, the conversion of 
the Grand Khan became a popular theme ; and it was too speculative 
and romantic an enterprise not to catch the vivid imagination of Colum- 
bus. In all his voyages, he will be found continually to be seeking after 
the territories of the Grand Khan, atid even after his last expedition, 
when nearly worn out by age, hardships, and infirmities, he offered, in 
a letter to the Spanish monarchs, written from a bed of sickness, to con- 
duct any missionaiy to the territories of the Tartar emperor, who would 
undertake his conversion. 

No. XXI. — The Wobk op Marco Polo. 

The work of Marco Polo is stated by some to have been originally 
written in Latin,* though the most probable opinion is that it was writ- 
ten in the Venetian dialect of the Italian. Copies of it in manuscript 
were multiplied and rapidly circulated; translations were made into 
various languages, until the invention of printing enabled it to be 
widely diffused throughout Europe. ' In the course of these translations 
and successive editions, the original text, according to Purchas, has been 
much vitiated, and it is probable many extravagances in numbers and 
measurements with which Marco Polo is charged may be the errors of 
translators and printers. 

When the work first appeared, it was considered by some as made up 
of fictions and extravagances, and Vossius assures us that even after the 
death of Marco Polo ho continued to be a subject of ridicule among the 
light and unthinking, insomuch that he was frequently personated at 
masquerades by some wit or droll, who, in his feigned character, related 
all kinds of extravagant fables and adventures. His work, however, 
excited great attention among thinking men, containing evidently a 
fund of information concerning vast and splendid countries, before un- 
known to the European world. Vossius assures us that it was at one 
time highly esteemed by the learned. Francis P^in, author of the 
Brandenburgh version, styles Polo a man commendable for his piety, 
prudence, and fidelity. Atlianasiu's Kirchcr, in his account of Chini^ 
says diat none of the ancispits have described the kingdoms of the 
remote East with more exactness. Various other learned men of past 
times, have home testimony to his character, and most of the substantial 

, * * Hist, dcs Voyaj^es, toMi. x&vii. lib. iv. cap. 3. Puns, 1519. 
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parts of his work have been authenticated by. subsequent travellcnk 
The mdst able and ample vindication of Marco Polo, however, is to be 
found in the English translation of his workj|> with copious notes and 
commentaries, by William Marsden, P.It.S. ^e has diligently discri- 
minated between what Marco Polo relates from his own observation, and 
what he relates as gathered from others ; he points out the errors that 
have arisen from misinterpretations, omissions, or interpretations of 
translators, and he claims all proper aliowanco for the superstitious 
colouring of parts of the narrative from the belief, prevalent among the 
most wise and learned of his day, in miracles and magic. After perus- 
ing the work of Mr. Marsden, the character < 9 ^ Marco Polo rises in the 
estimation of the reader. It is evident that this jiarration, as far as re- 
lated from his own observations, is correct, and that he had really tra- 
versed a great part of Tartary and China, and navigated in the Indian 
seas. Some of the countries and many of the islands, however, are evi- 
dently described from accounts .given by others, and in these accounts 
arc gencrali^^-found the fables which have excited incredulity and ridi- 
cule. As he composed his work after his return home, partly from 
memory and partly from memorandums, he was liable to confuse what 
he hod heard with what he had seen, and thus to give undin* weight to 
many fables and exaggerations which he had received from others. 

Much has been said of a map brought from Cathay by Marco Polo, 
w'hich was conserved in the convent of San Michale do Murano in the 
vicinity of Venico, and in which the Cape of Good Hope, and the island 
of Madagascar were indicated ; countries which the J^rtuguese claim 
the merit of having discovered two centuries afterward-*. It has been 
suggested also that Columbus had visited the convent and examined this 
map, whence he derived some of his ideas concerning the coast of India. 
According to Ramusio, however, who had been at the convent, and was 
well acquainted with the prior, the map preserved there was one copied 
by a friar from the original one of Marco Polo, and many alterations and 
additions had since been made by other hands, so that for a long time 
it lost all credit with judicious people, until on com'->'''*ing it with the 
work of Marco Polo it was found in the main to agree wua his descrip- 
tions.* The Cape of Good Hope was doubtless among the additions 
made subsequent to the discoveries of the Portuguesc.f Columbus 
makes no mention of this map, which ho most probably would have done 
had ho seen it. He seems to have been entirely guided by the one fur- 
nished by Paulo Toscanclli, and which was apparently projected after 
the original map, or after the descriptions of Marco Polo, and the maps 
of Ptolemy. 

When the attention of the world was turned towards the remote parts 
of Asia in the 15th century, and the Portuguese were making their 
attempts to circumnavigate Africa, the narration of Marco Polo again 
rose to notice. This, with the travels of Nicolo le Comte, the Venetian, 
and of Hicronimo da San Stefauo, a Genoese, are said to have been ttie 
Bamiuio, vol. ii. p. 17- 

i Mr. Marsden, who has inspected a splendid fi(?-8imile of this map preserved in 
tlie British Museum, objects even to the fuitdonicntal part of it; " where, he observes, 
*'sitaationB are given to pluccs that seem quite iiic(in<«istent with tlio dekonptions in the 
travels, and eannot be attributed to their author, although inserted on the supposed 
•utliority of bis writings.’* Marsden's M. Polo. Introd. p, xlii. 
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principal lights by whiq|i the Portuguese guided themselves in their 
voyages.* 

Above all, the influence which the work of Marco Polo had over the 
mind of Columbus, gives ft particular interest and importance. It was 
evidently an oracular work with him. He frequently quotes it,, and on 
his voyages, supposing himself to be on the Asiatic coast, ho is con- 
tinually endeavouring to discover the islands and main-lands described 
in it, and to find the famous Cipango. 

It is proper, therefore, to specify some of those places, and the manner 
in which they are described by a Venetian traveller, that the reader 
may more fully understanfl the anticipations which were haunting the 
mind of Columbus in his voyages among the West Indian islands, and 
along the coast of Terra Pinna. 

The winter residence of the Great Khan, according to Marco Polo, 
was in the city of Oambalu, or Kanbaln, (since ascertained to be Pekin,) 
in the province of Cathay. This city, he says, was twcn^-foiir miles 
square, and admirably built. It was impossible, according to Marco 
Polo, to describe the vast amount and variety of merchandise and manu* 
factures brought there ; it would seem they were enough to furnish the 
universe. Here are to be seen in wonderful abundance the precious 
stones, the. pearls, the silks, and the diverse perfumes of the East; 
scarce a day passes that there docs not arrive nearly a thousand cars 
laden with silk, of which they make admirable stuffs in this city.” 

The palace of the Great Khan is magnificently built, and four miles 
in circuit. It is rather a group of palaces. In the interior it is re- 
splendent with gold and silver; and in it are guarded the precious 
vases and jewels of tho sovereign. All the appointments of the Khan 
for war, for the chase, for various festivities, are described in gorgeous 
terms. But though Marco Polo is magnificent in his description of the 
provinces of Cathay, and its imperial city of ' Cambalu, be outdoes him- 
self when he comes to describe the province of Mangi. This province 
is supposed to be the southern part of China. It contains, ho says, 
twelve hundred cities. Tlie capital Quinsai (supposed to be the uity of 
Hang-chcu) was twenty-five miles from the sea, but communicated by a 
fiver with a port situated on the sea-coast, and had great trade with 
India. 

The name Quinsai, according to Marco Polo, signifies the city of 
Iioaven; he says he has been in it and examined it diligently, and 
afiirms it to bo the largest in the world ; and so undoubtedly it is if the 
measurement of the traveller is to be taken literally, for he declares 
that it is one hundred miles in circuit. This seeming exaggeration has 
been explained by supposing him to mean Chinese miles or li, which 
are to the Italian miles in the proportion of three to eight ; and Mr. 
Marsden observes that the walls even of the modem city, the limits of 
which have been considerably contracted, are estimated by travellers at 
sixty lu Tho ancient city has evidently been of immense extent, and 
as Marco Polo could not be supposed to have measured the walls him- 
aelf, he has probably taken t|^ loose and incorrect estimates of the in- 
babitaiits. He describes it ahK> as built upon little bdands like YenioOi 

* Hist, dea Voyages, tom. xl. lib. xL ch. 4. 
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and has Welve thousand stone bridges,* the a)ches of which are so high 
that the largest vessels can pass under them without lowering their 
masts. 1 1 has, he alKrms, tlirec thousand biV^hs, and six hundred thou- 
sand fam i 1 ics, including domestics. It abounas with magnificent houses, 
and ha§ a lake thirty miles in circuit within its walls, on the banks of 
which are superb palaces of people of rank.t The inhabitants of Quinsai 
arc very voluptuous, and indulge in all kinds of luxuries and delights, 
particularly the women, who are extremely beautiful. There are many 
mercliants and artisans, but the masters do not work, they employ ser- 
vants to do all their labour. The province of Mangi was conquered by 
the Great Khan, who divided it into nine kingdoms, appointing to each 
a tributary king. He drew from it an immense revenue, for the country 
abounded in gold, silver, silks, sugar, spices and perfumes. 

ZXPANQV, ZIPAXGRT, OR CIPANOO. 

Fifteen hundred miles from the shores of Mangi, according to Marco 
Polo, lay the great island of Zipangu, by some written Zipangri, and by 
Columbus Cipango.t Marco Polo describes it as abounding in gold, 
which, however, the king seldom permits to be transported out of the 
island. The king has a magnificent palace covered with plates of gold, 
as in other countries the palaces are covered with sheets of lead or cop- 
per. The halls and chambers arc likewise covered with gold, the win- 
dows adorned with it, sometimes in plates of the thickness of two fingers. 
The island also produces vast quantities of the largest and finest pearls, 
together with a variety of precious stones; so that, in fact, it abounds in 
riches. The. Great Khan made several attempts to conquer this island, 
but in vain; which is not to be wondered at, if it be true what Marco 
Polo relates, that the inhabitants had certain stones of a charmed virtue 
inserted between the skin and the fiesh of their right arms, which, 
through the power of diabolical enchantments, rendered them invul- 
nerable. This island was an object of diligent search to' Columbus. 

About the island of Zipangu or Cipango, and between it and the copst 
of Mangi, tbc sea, according to Marco Polo, is studded with small islands 
to the number of seven thousand four hundred and forty, of which the 
greater part are inhabited. There is not one which docs not produce 
odoriferous trees and perfumes in abundance. Columbus thought him- 
self at one time in the midst of these islands. 

* Another blunder in translation has drann upon Marco Polo the indication of 
Georc Uornlus, who (in his Origin of America, IV. exclninis, '* Who can belicvo all 
that ne says of tho city of Quinsai ? as, for example, that it has stone bridges twelve 
thousand miles high I** It is probable that niiuiy of tbc exagggmtions in the accounts 

of Marco Polo are in fact the errors of bis translators. 

MandeviJle, speaking of this same city, a'hiclt he colls Causai, says it is built ou the sea 
like Venice, ana has twelve hundred bridges. 

f Sir George Staunton mentions this lake os being a beautiful sheet of water, abont 
thrae or four miles m diameter; its margin ornamented with houses and. gardens of 
Mandarins, together with temples, monasteries for tho priests of Fo, and an imperial 
pala^ 

1 i^pposed to be those islands collectively called Japan. They are named by the 
Chinese 6e-pen : the terminating syllable pu added by Marco Polo, is supposed to be the 
Chinese word iue, signifying kingdom, wliich iaCrximroonly annexed to the names of 
foreign countries. As the distance of the nearest part of the southern island from tho 
coast of Chiiia ndir Ning-po, is not man than Avo hundred Italian miles, Mr. Marsden 
supposes Marco Polo in stating it to be 1600, means Chinese milei^ or li, whidi an in tho 
propofftiOB of aomewhat more than one-^hird of the former. 
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These are the principal places described by Marco Polo, which occur 
in the letters and journals of Columbus. The island of Cipango was 
the first land he expected to make, and he intended to visit afterwards 
the province of Mangi, ami to seek the Great Khan in his city of Cam- 
balu, in the province of Cathay. Unless the reader can bear in mind 
these sumptuous descriptions of Marco Polo of countries teeming with 
wealth, and cities where the very domes and palaces flamed with gold, 
he will have but a faint idea of the splendid anticipations which filletl 
the imagination of Columbus when he discovered, as he supposed, 
the extremity of Asia. It was his confident expectation of soon arriving 
at these countries, and ifalising the accounts of the Venetian, that 
induced him to hold forth those promises of immediate wealth to the 
sovereigns, which caused so much disappointment, and brought upon 
him the frc({UGnt reproach of exciting false hopes and indulging in 
wilful exaggeration. 

No. XXir. — Sir John MandeVille. . 

Next to Marco Polo the travels of Sir John Mandevillc, and his ac- 
count of the territories of the Great Khan along the coast of Asia, seem 
to have been treasured up in the mind of Columbus. 

Mandevillc was born in the city of St. Albans. He was devoted to 
Study from his earliest childhood, and after finishing his general educa- 
tion, applied himself to medicine. Having a great desire to see the 
remotest piirts of the earth, then known, that is to say, Asia -and Africa, 
and above all, to visit the Holy Land, he left England in 1832, and 
passing through France embarked at Marseilles. According to his own 
account, he vi.'dted Turkey, Armenia, Egypt, Upper and Lower Lybia, 
Syria, Persia, Chaldea, Ethiopia, Tartary, Amazonia and the Indies, re- 
siding in their principal cities. But most he says he delighted in the 
Holy Land, where he remained for a long time, examining it with the 
greatest minuteness and endeavouring to follow all the traces of our 
Saviour. After an absence of thirty-four years he returned to England, 
but found himself forgotten and unknown by the greater part of his 
countrymen, and a stranger in his native place.. He wrote a history of 
his travels in three languages, English, French and Latin, for he was 
master of many tongues. He addressed bis work to Edward III. His 
wanderings do not seem to have made him either pleased with the 
world at large, or contented with his home. Ho railed at the age, say- 
ing that there was no more virtue extant ; that the church was ruined ; 
error prevalent among the clergy ; simony upon the throne ; and, in a 
word, that the devil reigned triumphant. He soon returned to the 
continent, and died at Liege in 1372. Ho was buried in the abbey of 
the Gulielmitcs, in the suburbs of that city, where Ortelius, in his Itine- 
rarium Belgiae, says that ho saw his monument, on which was the efiigy, 
In stone, of a man with forked beard and his hands raised towards his 
head (probably folded as in prayer, according to the manner of old 
tombs), and a lion at his feet. There was an inscription stating hia name, 
quality, and calling, (viz., professor of medicine), that he was very pious, 
very learned, and very charnable to the poor, and that after having 
travelled over the whole world, he had died at Liege. The people ^ 
the convent showed also his spurs, and the housings of (he hones which 
he had ridden in his travels. 
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The descriptions given by Mandeville, of cthe Grand Khan, of the 
province of Cathay, and the city of Cambalu, are no less splendid than 
those of Marco Polo. The royal palace wa&mort than Wo leagues in 
circumference. The grand hall had twenty-rour columns of copper and 
gold. There were more than three hundred thousand men occupied 
and living in and about the palace, of which more than one hundred 
thousand were employed in taking care of ten thousand elephants, and 
of a vast variety of other animals, birds of prey, falcons, parrots and 
paroquets. On days of festival there were even twice the number of 
men employed. The title of this potentate in his letters was ** Khan, 
the son of Ood, exalted possessor of all the 'eart h, master of those who 
are masters of others.” On his seal was engraved, ** Ood reigns in 
heaven, Khan upon earth.” 

Mandeville has become proverbial for indulging in a traveller’s exag- 
gerations ; yet his accounts of the countries which he visited have been 
found far more veracious than had been imagined. His descriptions of 
Cathay, and the wealthy province of Mangi, agreeing with those of Marco 
Polo, had great authority with Columbus. 

No. XXIII. — ^The Zones. 

The zones were imaginary bands or circles in the heavens, producing 
an effect of climate on corresponding belts on the globe of the earth. 
The polar circles and the tropica mark these divisions. 

The central region, lying beneath the track of the sun, was termed the 
torrid zone ; the (wo regions between the tropics and the polar circles, 
were termed the temperate zones, and the remaining parts, between the 
polar circles and the poles, the frigid zones 

The frozen regions near the poles were considered uninhabitable and 
unnavigable on account of the extreme cold. The burning zone, or 
rather the central part of it, immediately about the equator, was con- 
sidered uninhabitable, unproductive, and impassable in consequence of 
the excessive heat. The temperate zones, lying between them, were 
supposed to be fertile and salubrious, and suited to the purposes of life. 

The globe was divided into two hemispheres by the equator, an 
imaginary line encircling it at equal disfance from the poles. The whole 
of the world known to the ancients was contained in the temperate zone 
of the northern hemisphere. 

It was imagined that if there should be inhabitants in the temperate 
zone of the southern hemisphere, there could still be no communication 
with them on account of the burning zone which intervened* 

Parmenides, according to Strabo, was the inventor of this theory of 
the five zones, but he made the torrid zone extend on each side of the 
equator beyond the tropics. Aristotle supported this doctrine of the 
zones. In his time nothing was known of tho extreme northern parts 
of Europe and Asia, nor of interior Ethiopia and the southern part 
of Africa, extending beyond tho tropic of Capricorn to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Aristotle believed that there was habitable earth in the 
southern hemisphere, but that it was fojrever divided frpm the part of 
the worid already known, by the impassable zone of scorching heat at 
the equator.* 

. * Ariatet., 2 Met. cap. S. 
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Pliny supported the opii^on of Aristoilo concerning the burning zoneflu 
"The temperature of the central region of the earth” he observes, 
"where the sun runs his course, is burnt up as with fire. The temperate 
zones which lie on each side can have no communication with each 
other in consequence of the fervent heat of this region.”* 

Strabo (lib. xi.), in mentioning this theory, gives it likewise his sup- 
port ; and others of tlie ancient philosophers, as well as the poets, might 
be cited to show the general prevalence of the belief. 

It must be observed that, at the tim^ when Columbus defended his 
proposition before the learned board at Salamanca, the ancient theory 
of the burning zone had nit yet been totally disproved by modem 
discovery. The Portuguese, it is true, had penetrated idtbin the 
•tropics; but, though the whole of the space between the tropic of 
Cancer and that of Capricorn, in common parlance, was termed the 
torrid zone, the uninhabitable and impassable part, strictly speaking, 
according to the doctrine of the ancients, only extended a limited 
number of degrees on each side of the equator : forming abolit a third, 
or at most, the half of the zone. The proofs which Columbus endea- 
voured to draw therefore from the voyages made to St. George la Mina, 
were not conclusive with those who were bigoted to the ancient theory, 
and who placed this scorching region still further southward, and im- 
mediately about the -equator. 

No. XXIV. — Op the Atalaxtis op Plato. 

The island Atalantis is mentioned by Plato in hisdialogucof Timaeus. 
Solon, the Athenian lawgiver is supposed to have travelled into Kgypt. 
He is in an ancient city on the Delta, the fertile island formed by the 
Nile, and is holding converse with certain learned priests on the anti-* 
quiticB of remote ages, when one of them gives him a description of 
the island of Atalantis, and of its d«»st.ructioQ, which he describes as 
having taken place before the conflagration of the world by Phae’ton. 

This island, he was told, had been situated in the Western Ocean, op- 
posite to the Straits of Gibraltar. There was an easy passage from it to 
other islands, which lay adjacent to a large continent, oxceding in size 
all jEJnrope and Asia. Neptune settled in this island, from whose son 
Atlas its name was derived, and he divided it among his ten sons. His 
descendants reigned here in regular succession for many ages. They 
made irruptions into Europe and Africa, subduing all Lybia as far as 
Egypt, and Europe to Asia Minor. They were resisted, however, by 
the Athenians, and driven back to their Atlantic territories. Shortly 
after this there was a tremendous earthquake, and an overflowing of 
the sea, which continued for a day and a night. In the course of 
this the vast island of Atalantis, and all its splendid cities and 
warlike nations, were swallowed up, and sunk to the bottom of the 
sea, which, spreading its waters over the chasm, formed the Atlantic 
Ocean. For a long time, however, the sea was not navigable, on ac- 
count of rocks and shelves, of mud and slime, and of the ruins of that 
drowned country. 

Many, in modem times, ha^ considered this a mere fable ; others 
suppose* that Plato, while in Egypt, had received some vague accounts 
* Pliny, kb. i. cap. 61. 
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of the Canary Islands, and, on his retum^ to Greece, finding those 
islands so entirely unkno^vu to his coiintiymen, had made them the seat 
of his political and moral speculations. Some, lioTvevcr, have been 
disposed to give greater weight to this stoi^ of Plato. They imagine 
that such an island may really have existed, filling up a great part of 
the Atlantic, and that the continent beyond it was America, which, in 
such case, was not unknown to the ancients. Kircher supposes it to 
have been an island extending from the Canaries to the Azores ; that it 
was really ingulfed in one of the convulsions of the globe, and that 
those small Islands are mere shattered fragments of it. 

As a farther proof that the New Worid was not unknown to the 
ancients, many have cited the singular passage in the Medea of Seneca, 
which is wonderfully apposite, and shows, at least, how nearly the waim 
imagination of a poet may approach to prophecy. The predictions of 
the ancient oracles were rarely so unequivocal. 

Venient nniiis 

^ Seecula seris, quibiis Orcantia 

Vincuk rcrum laxet, ct infrens 
Patent iellus, l^phiaqne novos 
Betcj^nt orlicfl, uec sit terns 
Ultima Thule. 

Gosselin, in his able research into the voyages of the ancients, sup* 
poses the Atalantis of Plato to have been nothing more nor less than one 
of the nearest of the Canaries, viz. Fortaventura or Lancerote. 

No. XXV, — ^ThB IMAOIITART ISLAND OP St. BrANDAN. 

One of the most singular geographical illusions on record is that 
which for a long while haunted the imaginations of the inhabitants of 
the Canaries. They fancied they beheld a mountainous island about 
ninety leagues in length, lying far to the westward. It was only seen 
at intervals, but in perfectly clear and serene weather. To some it 
seemed one hundred leagues distant, to others forty, to others only 
fifteen or eighteen.* On attempting to reach it, however, it somehow 
or other eluded the search, and was nowhere to be found. Still there 
were so many eye-witnesses of credibility who concurred in testifying 
to their having seen it, and the testimony of the inhabitants of dififerent 
islands agreed so well as to its form and position, that its existence was 
generally believed, and geographers inserted it in their maps. It is 
laid down on the globe of Martin Behem, projected in 1402, as deli- 
neated by M. de Murr, and it will be found in most of the maps of the 
time of Columbus, placed commonly about two hundred leagues west 
of the Canaries. During the time that Columbus was making his pro- 
position to the court of Portugal, an inhabitant of the Ctmaries 
applied to Xing John 11. for a vessel to go in search of this island. In 
the archives of the Torre de Tombof also, there is a record of a con- 
tract made by^he crown of Portugal with Fernando de Ulmo, cavalier 
of the royal household, and captain of the island of Tercera, wherein 
he undertakes to go at his own expense, in quest of an island or islands^ 
or Terra Firma, supposed to be the island of the Seven Cities, on con* 

• Feyjoo, Thestro Critico, tom. Iv. 10, | 29. 
t lib. iv. de la Ghancelaiis del Key Dn. Juan 11,, fob 101, 
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dStion of having jurisdiction over the same for himself and his heirs, 
allowing one-tenth of the revenues to the king. This Ulmo, finding the 
expedition above his cai^acity, associated one Juan Alfonso del Estreito 
in the enterprise. They wctc bound to be ready to sail with two caravels 
in the month of March, 1487.* The fate of tlieir enterprise is unknown. 

The name of St. Bnindan, or Borondon, given to this imaginaiy 
island from time immemorial, is said to be derived from a Scotch 
abbot, who fiourished in the sixth century, and wlio is called 
sometimes by the foregoing appellations, sometimes St. Blandano, 
or St. Blandauus. In the Martyrology of the order of St. Au- 
Augustinc, he i.^ said to iftvc been the patriarch of three thousand 
monks. About the middle of the sixth century, he accompanied his 
disciple, St. Maclovio, or St. Malo, in search of certain islands possessing 
the delights of paradise, which they were told existed in the midst of 
the ocean, and were inhabited by infidels. Those most adventurous 
saints-errant wandered for adong time upon the ocean, and at length 
landed upon an island called Ima. Here St. Malo found th^body of a 
giant lying in a sepulchre. He rcsfiscitatcd him, and had much inter- 
esting conversation with him, the giant informed him that the inhabit- 
ants of that island had some notions of the Trinity, and moreover, 
giving him a gratifying account of the torments which Jews and Pagans 
suffered in the infernal regions. Finding the giant so docile and rea- 
sonable, St. Malo expounded to him the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, converted him, and baptized him by the name of Mildum. 
The giant, however, either through weariness of life, or eagerness to 
enjoy the benefits of his conversion, bogged permission, at the end of 
fifteen days, to die again, wdiich was granted him. 

According to another account, the giant told them he knew of an 
island in the ocean, defended by walls of burnished gold, so resplendent 
that tlioy shone like crystal, but to which there was no entrance. At 
their request, he undertook to guide them to it, and taking the cable of 
their sliip, threw himself into the sea. He had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, when a tempest rose, and obliged them all to return, and shortly 
after the giant died.f A third legend makes the saint pray to heaven 
on Easier day, that they may be permitted to find land where tiny may 
celebrate the offices of religion with becoming state. An island im- 
mediately appears, on which they land, perform a solemn mass, and the 
sacrament of the Eucharist; after which rc-embarking and making 
sail, they behold to their astoiiisliment the supposed island suddenly 
plunge to the bottom of the sea, being nothing else than a monstrous 
whalo.j; When the rumour circulated of an island seen from the Ca- 
naries, which always eluded the search, the legends of St. Brandan 
were revived, and applied to this unapproachable land. We are told, 
ilso, that there was an ancient Latin manuscript in the archives of the 
athedral church of the Grand Canary, in which the ac^voiiturcs of these 
aints wore recorded. Through carelessness, however, this manuscript 
las disappeared. § Some have raaiufnincd that tliis island was known 
0 the ancients, and was the mme mentioned by Ptolemy among the 
* L'urre dc T«ml>o. bib. dns YJIias, f.ll9. 
t K, Gr»:Kono GiirciM, ik* Ida liu1io:ji, lib. i. cnp. 9. 

X 8igebi‘rto. Kpixt. ad Tiefiimr. Abimt. 

' \ Munez de 1 h Pona. Cuu^uiata do la Gran Canaria. 
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Fortunate or Canary islands, by the names af Aprositus/ or the Inao*^ 
cessible, and which, acconling to Friar Diego Philipo, in his Jiiook on 
the Incarnation of Christ, sliows that it possessed the same jnality in 
ancient times of deluding tlie eye and being unattainable to tt)e feet of 
mortals, t But whatever belief the ancients may have luul on this sub- 
ject, it is certain that it took a strong hold on the faith of the moderns 
during the prevalent rage for discovery ; nor did it lack abundant tes- 
timonials. Don Joseph de Viera y Olavijo says, there never was a more 
difficult paradox nor problem in the science of geography ; since, to 
affirm the existence of this island, is to train])le upon sound criticism, 
judgment, and reason ; and to deny it. onefnust abandon tradition and 
experience, and suppose that many persons of credit had not the proper 
use of their senses Z 

The belief in this island has continued long since the time of Co- 
lumbus. It was repeatedly seen, and by various persons at a time, 
always in the same place and of the same form. In 1 .^>26 an expedition 
setoff for 'the Canaries in quest of it. commanded by Fernando de 
Troya and Fernando Alvarez. They cruised in the wonted direction, 
but in vain, and their failure ouerht to have undeceived the public. 
" The phantasm of the island, however," says Viora, had such a secret 
enchantment for all wlio beheld it, that the public proferroil doubting 
the good conduct of the explorers, than their own Houbcs.’* In 1 670 the 
appearances were so repeated and clear, that there was a universal 
fever of curiosity awakened among the people of tho Canaries, and if 
was detennined to send forth another expedition. 

Tliat they might not appear to act upon light groundq, ^n exact 
investigation was previously made of all the persons of talent and cre- 
dibility who had seen these apparitions of laud, or who had other proofs 
of its existence. 

Alonzo de Espinosa, governor of the island of Ferro, accordingly 
made a report, in which more than one hundred witnesses, several of 
them persons of the highest respectability, deposed that they had be- 
held the unknown island about forty lc<agiiCB to the north-west of Ferro, 
that they had contemplated it with calmness and certainty, and had 
seen the sun set behind one of its points. 

Testimonials of still greater force came from the islands of Palma and 
Teneriffe. There were certain Portuguese who affirmed, that, being 
driven about by a tempest, they had come upon the island of St. Bo- 
rondon. Pedro Velio, who was tho pilot of the vessel, affirmed, that, 
haying anchored in a bay, lie lauded with several of the crew. They 
drank fresh water in a brook, and beheld in the sand the print of foot* 
steps, double the size of those of an ordinary man, and the distance 
between them was in proportion. They found a cross nailed to a 
neighbouring tree, near to which were three stones placed in fdrm' of a 
triangle, with simis of tire having been m:ule among them, probably to 
cook shell-fish. Having seen much cattle and sheep grazing in the 
neighbourhood, two of their party armed with lances went into the 
woods in pursuit of them. 'J'hc night tTis approaching, the heavens 
began to lower, and a harsh wind arose. The people on board the ship 

* Ptolemy, lib. iv. tom. iv. 4 Fr. D. Philipo, lib. mi. fol. 85. 

X Uiit. lil. Can., Lb. i. cop. 28. 
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cried out that she 'was ‘dragging her anchor, whereupon Ycllo entered 
the boat and hurried on board. In an instant they lost sight of land, 
being as it were swept away in the hurricane. When the storm had 
passed away, and the sea a|id sky were again serene, they searched in 
vain for the island : not a trace of it was to be seen, and they had to 
pursue their voyage, lamenting the loss of their two companions who 
bad been abandoned in the wood.* 

A learned licentiate, Pedro Ortiz de Funez, inquisitor of the Grand 
^ Canary, while on a visit at Teneriffe, summoned several persons before 
* him, who testified having seen the island. Among them was one Marcos 
Verde, a man well known #n those parts. He stated, that in returning 
from Barbary and arriving in the neighbourhood of the Canaries, he 
beheld land, which, according to his maps and calculations, could not 
be any of the known islands. , lie concluded it to be the far-famed 
St. Borondoii. Overjoyed at having discovered this land of mystery, he 
coasted along its spell-bound shores, until he anchored in a beautiful 
harbour formed by the mouth of a mountain ravine. Herd he landed 
with several of his crew. It was now, he said, the hour of the Ave Maria^ 
or of vespers. The sun being set, the shadows began to spread over the 
land. The voyagers having separated, wandered about in different di- 
rections, until out of hearing of each other's shouts. Those on board, 
seeing the night approaching, made signal to summon back the wan- 
derers to the ship. They re-embarked, intending to resume their 
investigations on the following day. Scarcely were they on board, how- 
ever, when a whirlwind came rushing down the ravine, with such vio- 
lence as to drag the vessel from her anchor, and hurry her out to sea ; 
and they never saw any thing more of this hidden and inhospitable 
island. 

Another testimony remains on record in manuscript of one Abreu 
Galindo ; but wliethor taken at this time docs not appear. It was that 
of a French adventurer, who, many years before, making a voyage 
among the Canaries, was overtaken by a violent storm w'hich carried 
away his masts. At length the furious winds drove him to the shores 
of an unknown island covered w’ith stately trees. Here be lauded with 
part of his crew, and choosing a tree proper for a mast, cut it down, and 
began to shape it for Lis purpose. Tho guardian power of the island, 
however, resented as usual this invasion of his forbidden shores. The 
heavens assumed a dark and threatening aspect; the night was ap- 
proaching, and the mariners, fearing some impending evil, abandoned 
their labour and returned on board. They wore borne away as usual 
from tho coast, ami the next day arrived at the island of Palma.* 

The moss of testimony collected by ofhcial authority in 1570 seemed 
so 'satisfactory, that another expedition was fitted out in the same year 
in the island of Paliila. It was commanded by Fernando do Villabolos, 
regidor of the island, but was equally fruitless with the preceding. 
St. Borondon seemed disposed only to huitalize the vibrld with distant 
and serene glimpses of his ideal paradise, or to reveal it amidst stonas 
to tempest-tossed mariners, but (o liido it completely from the view of 
all who diligently sought it Still the people of Palma adhered to their 

* Kunez dc la Poim, lib. i. cap. 1. Viern, Hist. Isl. Can., tom. i. cap. 3s, 

t Munez, Couquistu dc lu Unui Cauanu, Vicru, Hut., Ac 
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favourite chimera. Thirty-four years aftcrwajrds, in 1605, they sent 
another ship on the quest, commanded by Caspar Perex dc Acosta, an 
accomplished pilot, accompanied by the Padre Lorenzo Pinedo, a holy 
Franciscan friar, skilled in natural science^ St. Uorondon, however, 
refused to reveal his Island to cither monk or mariner. After cruizing 
about in every direction, sounding, observing the skies, the clouds, the 
winds, cverj' thing that could furnish indications; they returned without 
having seen any thing to authorise a hope. 

Upwards of a century now elapsed without any new attempt to seek 
this fairy island. Every now and then, it is true, the public mind was 
agitated by fresh reports of its having been seen. Lemons and other 
fruits, and the green branches of trees which floated to the shores of 
Gomcra and Ferro, were pronounced to be from the enchanted grqvcs 
of St. Boroiulon. At length, in 1721, the public infatuation again rose 
to such a height that a fourth expedition was sent, commanded by Don 
Caspar Dominguez, a man of probity and talent. As this was an expe- 
dition of sblcmn and mysterious impoi*t, he had two holy friars as 
apostolical chaplains. Tliey made sail from the island of Tencriife 
towards the end of October, leaving the populace in an indescribable 
state of anxious curiosity mingled with superstition. Tlie ship, how- 
ever, returned from its cruise as unsuccessful as all its predecessors. 

We have no account of any expedition being since undertaken, though, 
the island still continued to be a subject of speculation, and occasionally 
to reveal its shadowy mountains to the eyes of favo\u’cd individuals. 
In a letter written from the island of Gomcra, 1759, by a Franciscan 
monk, to one of his friends, he relates having seen it from the village of 
Alaxero at six in the morning of the 3rd of May. It appearc<i to con- 
sist of two lofty mountains, with a deep valley between ; and on con- 
templating it with a telescope, the valley or ravine appeared to be fillod 
with trees. He summoned the curate, Antonio Joseph Manrique, and 
upwards of forty other persons, all of whom beheld it plainly.* 

Nor is this island delineated merely in ancient maps of the time of 
Columbus. It is laid down as one of the Canary islands in a French 
map published in 1704; and Mens. Gautier, in a geographical chart, 
annexed to his Observations on Natural History, published in 1755, 
places it flve degrees to the west of the island of Ferro, in the 29th deg. 
of N. latitude. ^ 

Such arc the principal facts existing relative to the island of St. Bran- 
dan. Its reality was for a long time a matter of firm belief. It was in 
vain that repeated voyages and investigations proved its non-cltistence ; 
the public, after tiying all kinds of sophistry, took refuge in the super- 
natural, to defend their favourite chimera. Tlicy maintained that itV^ 
rendered inaccessible to mortals by Divine Providence, or by diabolielil 
magic. Most inclined to the former. All kinds of extravagant fancies 
were indulged concerning it,^; some confounded it with the fabled island 
of the Seven Citfes situated somewhere in the bosom of the ocean, where 
in old times seven bi^ops and their followers had taken refuge from the 
Moors. Some of the Portuguese imagined it to be the abode of their 
lost King Sebastian. The Spaniards protended that Roderick, the last 
of their Gothic kings, had fled thUher from the Moors after the diaastroua 
^ Viera, llist. Isl. Can. tom. L cap. ;28. I Idcnz, t Idem. 
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battle of t!ie Ouadalete. •Others suggested that it might be the seal of 
the terrestrial paradise, the place where Enoch and Elijah remained in 
a state of blessedness until the linal day, and that it was made at times 
apparent to the eyes, but invisible to the search of mortals. Poetry, it 
is said, has owed to this popular belief one of its beautiful fictions, and 
the garden of Armida, where llinaldo was detained enchanted, and which 
Tasso pbiccH in one of the Canary islands, has been identified with the 
imaginary St. Eorondon.* 

The learned father Peyjoo+, has given a philosophical solution to this 
geographical problem, attributes all these appearances, which 

have been so numerous and? so well authenticated as not to admit of 
doubt, to certain atmospherical deceptions, like that of the Fata Mor- 
gana, seen at times, in the straits of Messina, where the city of Reggio 
and its surrounding country is reflected in the air above the neigh- 
bouring sea : a phenomenon which has likewise been witnessed in front 
of the city of Marseilles. As to the biles of the iiiarinenB who had 
.landed on these forbidden shores, and been hurried thence in whirl- 
winds and tempests, he considers them as mere fabrications. 

As the populace, however, reluctantly give up any thing that partakes 
of the marvellous and mysterious, and as the Siime atmospherical phe- 
nomena, which first gave birth to the illusion, may still continue, it is 
not improbable that a belief in the island of St. Brandan may still exist 
among the ignorant and credulous of the Canaries, and that they at 
times behold its fairy mountains rising above the dislant hori/^on of the 
Atlantic. ^ 

No. XXVI. — The Island op the Seven Cities. 

One of the popular traditions concerning the ocean, "which were cur- 
rent during the time of Columbu.s, was that of the Island of the Seven 
Cities. It was rccordc<l in an ancient legend, that at the time of the 
conquest of Spain and Portugal by the Moors, when the inhabitants fled 
in every direction to escape from slavery, seven bishops, followed by a 
great number of their people, took shipping and abandoned themselves 
to their fate, on the high seas. AfUjr tossing about for some time, they 
landed on an unknown island in the midst of the ocean. Here the 
bishops burnt the ships, to prevent the desertion of their followers, and 
founded seven cities. Various pilots of Portugal, it was said, had 
reached that island at difiTcrent times, but had never rctunied to give 
any information coneerniilg it, having been detained, according to sub- 
' sequent accounts, by the successoi's of the bishops to prevent pursuit. 
At length, accoi'ding to common report., at the time that Prince Henry of 
Portugal was prosecuting his discoveries, several seafaring men presented 
ihomselvcs one day before him, and stated that they ha(l just returned 
from a voyage, in the course of which they hod landed upon this island. 
The inliabitanta, they said, spoke their language, and earned them im- 
mediately to chnrch, to ascertain whether they were Catholics, and were 
rqjoiced at finding them of the true faith. They then made earnest 
inquiries to know whether the M§ors still retained possession of Spain 
and Portugal. While part of the crew were at church, the rest gathered 
sand on the shore for the use of the kitchen, and found to their surprise 
* Vide, Hist. Isl. Can., tom. i. nap. 38. t Ibeatro Critico, tom. iv. d. m 
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that one- third of it was gold. The islanders Ts^fcre anxious that the crew 
should remain with them a few days until the return of their governor, 
who was absent ; but the mariners, afraid of being detained, embarked 
and made sail. Such was the story they told to Prince Henry, hoping 
to receive reward for their intelligence. The prince expressed displca- 
sure at their liasty departure from the island, and ordered them to return 
and procure further information ; but the men, apprehensive, no doubt, 
of having the falsehood of their tale discovered, made their escape, and 
nothing more was heard of them.* 

This story had much currency. The island of the Seven Cities wai 
identified with the island mentioned by Arf^totlc as having been dis* 
covered by the Carthaginians, and wa.s put dt^vn in the early maps ^out 
the time of Columbus, under the name of Ant ilia. 

At the lime of the discovery of New Spain, reports were brought to 
Hispaniola of the civilization of the country; that the people woro 
clothing; that their houses and temples were solid, .spacious, and often 
magnificent ; and that crosses were occasionally found among them. 
Juan de Grivalja, being dispatched to explore the coast of Yucatan, 
reported that in sailing along it he beheld, with great wonder, stately 
and beautiful edifices of lime and stone, and many high towers that 
shone at a distance.^ For a time the old tradition of the Seven Cities 
was revived, and many thought that they were to be found in the same 
part of New Spain. 

No. XXVII. — Discoveby op the Island op Madeira. 

The discovery of Madeira by Macham rests principally upon the 
authority of Francisco Alcaforado, an esquire of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, who c6mposed an account of it for tliat prince. It docs not 
appear to have obtained much faith among Portuguese historians. No 
mention is made of it in Barros : he attributes the first discovery of 
the island to Juan Gonzalez and Tristram Yoz, who he said descried it 
from Porto Santo, resembling a cloud on the horizon.^ 

The Abb(j Provost, however, in his General History of Voyages, vol. 6, 
seems inclined to give credit to the account of Alcaforado. “It waa 
composed,” he observes, “at a time w'hcn the attention of the public 
would have exposed the least falsities ; and no one was more capable 
than Alcaforado of giving an exact dctiuil of this event, since bo was of 
the number of those who assisted at the second discovery.” The 
narrative, as originally written, wa.s overcharged with ornaments and 
digressions. It was translated into French and published in Paris, in 
1671. The French translator had retrenched the ornaments but Bcrupu< 
lously retained the facts. The story, however, is cherished in the island 
of Madeira, w'hcre a painting in illustration of it is still to be secA. 
The following is the puiport of the French translation : I have not been 
able to procure^ the original of Alcaforado. 

During the roign of Edward the Third of England, a young man of 
great courage and talent, named Itobert Macham, fell in love with a 
young lady of rare beauty, of the nan^e of Anne Dorset. She was hia 
* Iluitjdel Almiraiite, cup. 10. * 

t L'orqtunnada, Monarmim Indiana, lib. iv. cap. 4. Origen de los Indies per Pr. Gn* 
gorio Garcia, lib. iv. cap. 90. 
t Barros, Alia, decau. i. lib. i. cap. 3. 
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superior in birth, and of*a proud and aristocratic family ; but the merit 
of Macham gained him the preference over all his rivals. The family 
of the young lady, to present her making an inferior alliance, obtained 
an order from the king to have Macham arrested and confined, until 
by arbitrary means they married his mistress to a man of quality. A» 
soon as the nuptials were celebrated, the nobleman coifductcd his beau- 
tiful and afflicted bride to his seat near Bristol. Macliam was now 
restored to liberty. Imdignant at the wrongs he had sufiered, and 
certain of the affections of his mistress, he prevailed upon several friends 
to assist him in a project ftir the gratification of his love and revenge. 
They followed hard on the traces of the new-married couple to Bristol. 
One of the friends obtained an introduction into the family of the 
nobleman in quality of a groom. He found the young bride full of 
tender recollections of her lover, and of dislike to the husband thus 
forced upon her. Through the means of this friend, Macham had 
several communications with her, and concerted means for liheir escape 
to France, where they might enjoy their mutual love unmolested. 

When all things were prepared, the young lady rode out one day ac- 
companied only by the fictitious groom, under pretence of taking the 
air. No sooner were they out of the sight of the house, than they 
galloped to an appointed place on the shore of the channel, where a 
boat awaited them. . They were conveyed on board a vessel which lay 
with anchor a-trip, and sails unfurled, ready to put to sea. Here the 
lovers were onco more united. Fearful of pursuit, the ship immediately 
weighed anchor ; they made their way rapidly along the coast of Corn- 
wall, and Macham anticipated the triumph of soon lauding with his 
beautiful prize on the shores of gay and gallant France. Unfortunately 
an adverse and stormy wind arose in the .night; at daybreak they 
found themselves out of sight of lajnd. ^ The mariners were ignorant 
and inexperienced ; they knew nothing of the compass, and it was a 
time when men -^erc unaccustomed to traverse the high seas. For 
thirteen days the lovers vrcrc driven about on a tempestuous ocean, 
at the mercy of wind and wave. The fugitive bride was filled with 
terror and remorse, and looked upon this uproar of the elements as the 
anger of heaven directed against her. All the efibrts of her lover 
could not remove from her mind a dismal presage of some approaching 
catastrophe. 

At length the tempest subsided. On the fourteenth day at dawn, the 
mariners perceived w'hat appeared to be a tuft of wood rising out of the 
sea. They joyfully steered for it, supposing it to be an island. They 
were not mistaken. As they drew near, the rising sun shone upon 
noble forests, the trees of which were of a kind unknown to them. 
Flights of birds also 'Camc hovering about the ship, and perched upon 
the yards and rigging without any signs or fear. The boat was sent on 
shore to reconnoitre, and soon returned with such Accounts of the 
beauty of the country, that Macham determined to ts^e his drooping 
companion to the land, in hopra her health and spirits might be restored 
by refreshment and repose. Aiey were accompanied on shore by the 
faithful friends who had assisted in their flight. The mariners re- 
mained on board to guard the ship. 

. The country was indeed delightful. The forests were stately and 

3 M 2 
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magniQccnfc; there were trees laden with excellent fruits, others with 
aromatic flowers : the waters were cool and limpid, the sky was serene, 
and there was a balmy sweetness in the air^ The auiiuals they mot 
with showed no signs of alarm or ferocity, from which they concluded 
that the island was iminliabited. On penetrating a little distance they 
fouml a sheltered meadow, the green bosom of which was bordered by 
laurels and refreshed by a inountaiii brook which nan sparkling over 
pebbles. In the centre was a majestic tree, the wide branches of which 
afforded shade from the rays of the snn. Here Macham had bowers 
constructed, and determined to pass a few di^^ s, hoping that the sweet- 
ness of the country, and the serene tranquillity of this delightful soli- 
tude, W'ould recruit the drooping health and spirits of his companion. 
Three days, how'cver, had scarcely passed, whcii a violent storm arosr 
from the north-cast, and raged all night over the island. On the sm 
cceding morning, Alacham repaired to the sea side, but nothing o 
his ship wafii to be seen, and he concluded that it liad foundered in 
the tempest. 

Consternation fell upon the little band, thus left in an uninhabited 
island in the midst of the ocean. The blow fell most severely on the 
timid and repentant bride. She reproached herself with being the 
cause of all their misfortunes, and, from the first, had been haunted by 
dismal foreboding's. She now considered them about to be accomplished, 
and her horror was so great as to deprive her of spcceli ; she expired in 
three days without uttering a word. 

Macham was struck with despair at beholding the tragical end of 
this tender and beautiful being. He ujjbraidcd himself^ in the trans- 
ports of his grief, with tearing her from her home, her countiy', and 
her friends, to perish upon a savage coast. All the efforts of his com- 
panions to console him Avere in vain. 1 fc died within five days, broken 
hearted ; begging, as a last request, that his body might be interred 
beside that of his mistress, at the foot of a rustic altar which they had 
erected under the great tree. They set up a large wooden cross on the 
spot, on which Avas placed an inscription written by Macham himself, 
relating in a fcAv Avords his piteous adventure, and praying any Christians 
who might arrive there, to build a chapel in a place dedicated to Jesup 
the Saviour. 

, After the death of their commander, his followers consulted about 
means to escape from the island. The ship's boat remained on the 
shore. They repaired it and put it into a state to bear a voyage, and 
then made sail, intending to return to England. Ignorant of their 
situation, and carried about by the Avinds, they were cast upon the 
coast of Morocco, where, their boat being shattered upon the rocks, 
they were captured by the Moors and thrown into prison. Here they 
understood that their ship had shared the same fate, having been driven 
from her anchordge in the tempest, and carried to the same inhospitable 
coast, where all her crew were made prisoners. 

The prisons of Morocco were in those days filled with captives of all 
nations, taken by their cruisers. Here fnc English prisoners ^ot with 
an experienced pilot, a Spaniard of Seville, named Juan de Moralea 

listened to their story with great interest ; inquired into the situa- 
tion and description of the island they had discovered; and, subse* 
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quently, on his redemption from prison, communicated the circum- 
stances, it is said, to Prince Henry of Portugal. 

There is a difficulty in the above narrative of Alcaforado in recon- 
ciling dates. The voyage is said to have taken place during the reign 
of Edward III, which commenced in 1827 and ended in 1377. Morales, 
to whom the English communicated their voyage, is said to have been 
in the scrv’ice of the Portuguese, in the second discovery of Madeira, 
in 1418 and 1420. Even if the voyage and imprisonment had taken 
place in the last year of King Edward’s reign, this leaves a space of 
forty years. 

Hakluyt gives an accodht of the same voyage, taken from Antonio 
Galvano. lie varies in certain particulars. Tt liappcncd, he says, in 
the year 1844, ^.in the time of Peter IV. of Aragon. Macham cast 
anchor in a bay since called after him Machio. 

The lady being ill, he took her on shore, accompanied by some of his 
friends, and the ships sailed without them. After the death of the 
lady, Macham made a canoe out of a tree, and ventured to*8ca in it with 
his companions. They were cast upon the coast of Africa, where the 
Moors, considering it a kind of miracle, carried him to the king of their 
country, who sent him to the king of Castile. In consequence of the 
traditional accounts remaining of this voyage, Henry II. of Castile sent 
people, in 1395, to re-disoover the island. 

No. XXVIII.— Las Casas. 

Babtholohevv Las Casas, bisliop of Chiapa, so often cited in all 
histories of the New World, was born at Seville, in 1474, and was of 
Fi*ench extraction. The ft^mily name was Casaus. The first of the 
name who appeared in Spain, served under the standard of Ferdinand 
HI. surnamed the Saint, in his wars with the Moors of Andalusia. 
He was at the taking of Seville from the Moors, when he was re- 
warded by the king, and received permission to establish himself 
there. His descendants enjoyed the prerogatives of nobility, and sup- 
pressed the letter u in their name, to accommodate it to the Sponi^ 
tongue.' • 

Antonio, the father of Bartholomew, went to Hispaniola with Colum- 
bus in 1493, and returned rich to Seville in 1498.* It has been stated 
by one of the biographers of Bartholomew Las Casas, that he accom- 
panied Columbus in his third voyage in 1498, and returned with him in 
IfiOO.f This, however, is incorrect. He was during that time, com- 
pleting his education at Salamanca, where he was iustnictcd in I^tin, 
dialectics, logic, metaphysics, ethics, and physics, after the supposed 
method and system of Aristotle. While at the university, he had, as a 
servant, an Indian slave given him by his father, who had received him 
from Columbus. When Isabella, in her transport of virtuous indigna* 
tion, ordered the Indian slaves to be sent back to their country, this one 
was taken from Las Casas. The young man was arohsed by the circum- 
stance, and, on considering the nature of the case, became inflamed with 
a zeal in favour of the unhagpy Indians, which never cooled throughout 
a long and active life. It was excited to tenfold fervour, when, at about 

* Navnrrrte, Colec. Tiag. tom. i. Introd. p, Ixx. 
t T. A. Lhrcute,(£uvres df Las Casai, p. xi. Pnria, IS22. 
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the a^c T>f iwenty-ciqht years, he accompanied Hhe commander Ovando 
to Hibpaniola in 1502, and was an cyc-witness to many of the cruel 
scenes which took place under his administration. The whole of hia 
future life, a space exceeding sixty years, wasflevoted to vindicating the 
cause, and endeavouring to ameliorate the sufferings of the natives. As 
a misbionary, he travcrj>cd the wildcme«» of tho New World in various 
directions, scekilig to convert and civilize them ; as a protector and 
champion, he made several voyages to Spain, vindicating their wrongs 
before courts and inonarclm, wrote volumes in their bchaltj and exhibited 

.zeal, and con«‘tanc^, and intrepidity worthy^ of an apostle. Ho died 
at the advanced age of ninety two years, anrf’ was buried at Madrid, in 
the church of the Dominican convent of Atocha, of which fraternity he 
was a member. 

Attempts have been made to dcciy the consistency, and question the 
real philanthropy of Las Ca<4as, in consequence of one of the expedients 
to which he reported to relieve the Indians from the cruel bondage im- 
posed upon Aiem. This o<*cuiTcd in 1517, when he arrived in Spain, on 
one of his missions, to obtain measures in tbeir favour from the govern- 
ment. On his arrival in Spain, he found Cardinal Ximenes, who had 
been left regent on the death of King Ferdinand, too ill to attend to hia 
affaii'S. He repaired, therefore, to Valladolid, where he awaited the 
coming of the new monarch, Charles, archduke of Austria, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles V. Ho had strong opponents to encounter in 
various persons high in authority, who. holding estates and repartimientos 
in the colonies, were interested in the slavery of the Indians. Among 
the*«e, and not the least animated, was the bishop Fonseca, president 
of the Council of the Indies. 

At length tho youthful sovereign arrived, accompanied by various 
Flemings of his court, particularly his grand chancellor, Doctor Juan 
de Sclvagio, a learned and upright man, whom he consulted on all affairs 
of administration and justice. Las Casas soon became intimate with 
the chancellor, and stood high in his esteem ; but so much opposition 
arose on every side that he found his various propositions for the relief 
of the natives but liftle attended to. In his doubt and anxiety he had 
now recourse to an expedient which he considered as justified by the 
circumstances of the case.* The chancellor Sclvagio and other Flemings 
who had accompanied the youthful sovereign, had obtained from him, 
before quiting Flanders, licenses to import slaves from AMca to the 
colonics ; a measure which had recently in 1516 been prohibited by a 
decree of Cardinal ^imenes while acting as regent. The choncelloi; 
who was a humane man, reconciled it to his conscience by a popular 
opinion that one negru could perform, without detriment to his heallh, 
the labour of sevei^ Indians, and that therefore it was a great saving 
of human suffering. So easy is it for interest to wrap itself up in 
plausible argumcr^t ! Ho might, moreover, have thought the welfare 
of the AfncanB hat little affected by the change. They were accustomed 

* Herrera clearly etates this as an expedient ndopded when othtra foiled. ''Bartolomd 
de laa Caeae, viendo qne bus conceptos liaUahnn ch todns partes diflrultad, i que lai 

g simones qne tenia, por mucha fomibaiidad quo liavia scguido 1 gran crudito con d nan 
anciller, no podian haber efecto, m voMa a olroa gxpedtmtes,** Ac.— Decad. IL lio. iL 
cap. 3. 
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to slavery in their own iountiy, and they were said to thrive in the 
New World. ‘'.The xVfricans/' observes Ilererra, “prospered so much 
in the island of Hispaniola, that it was the opinion unless a negro 
►houM happen to be hailf^cd, he would never die ; for as yet none had 
been kn^^wn to perish h'om infirmity. Like oranges, they found 
their proper soil in Hispaniola, and it seemed ever more natural to 
them than their native Guinea.”* ‘ • 

Las Casas finding all other means ineffectual, endeavoured to turn 
these iiilercsted views of the grand chancellor to the benefit of the 
Indians. He proposed that the Spaniards resident in the colonies, 
might be permitted to procure negroes for the labour of the farms and 
the mines, and other severe toils, which were above the strength, and 
destructive of the lives of the natives.^ He evidently' considered the 
poor Africans as little hotter than mere animals; and he acted like 
others, on an arithmetical calculation of diminishing human mi'^cry, by 
substituting one strong man for three or four of feebler nature. He 
moreover, esteemed the Indians as a nobler and more intellectual race of 
beings, and their preservation and welfare of higher importance to the 
general interests of humanity. 

It is this expedient of Las Casas which has drawn down severe censure 
upon his memory. He has been charged with gross ineonsUtciicy, and 
even with having originated this inhuman traffic in the New VVorld. 
This last is a grievous charge ; but historical facts and dates remove the 
original sin from his door, and prove that the practice existed in the 
colonics, an<l was authorized by royal decree, long before he took a part 
in the question. 

Las Casas di<l not go to the New World until 1502. By a ro^^al ordi- 
nance passed in 1501, negro slaves were permitted to be taken there, 
provided they had been bom among Christians.! By a letter written 
by Ovando, dated 1503, it appearsthat there were numhers in the island 
of Hispaniola at that time, and he entreats that none more might be 
permitted to be brought. 

In 1506 the Spanish government forbade the introduction of negro 
slaves from the Levant, or those brought up with the Moors ; ,and stipu- 
lated that none should be taken to tho colonics but those from Seville, 
who had been instructed in the Christian faith, that they might contri- 
bute to the conversion of the lndians.§ In 1510, King Ferdinand, being 
informed of the physical weakness of the Indians, ordered fifty Africans 
to be sent from Seville to labour in the miuc8.|i In 1511, he ordered 
that a great number should he procured from Guinea, and transported to 
Hispaniola, understanding that one negro could perform the work of 
four lndianB.^f in 1612 and *13 he dgued further orders relative to (he 
same subject. In 1516, Charles Y. granted licenses to the Flemings to 
import negroes to the colonics. It was not until the year 1517 that Las 
Casas gave his sanction of the traffic. It already existed, and he coun- 
tenanced it solely with a view to having the hardy ilifricans substituted 
for the feeble Indians. It was advocated at the same time, and for the 
same reasons, by the Jcroui|aite friars, who were missionaries in ih<( 

• 

* llerrerR, lint. lud., lib ii. dccad. iii. cop. 4. + Idem, deend ii. hb. li. cap. ^ 

X Idem, decud. u Iib. in cap. 8. i Idem, d i hh vi. cap. 20. 

I Ideiu, (1. 1. lib. vm. cap. 9. T Idem, d. i. lib. ix. cap. i 
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colonies. The motives of Las Casas were pively benevolent, though 
founded on erroneous notions of justice. He thought to permit evil that 
good might spring out of it ; to choose between two existing abuses, and 
to eradicate the greater by resorting to the lesjer. His reasoning, how- 
ever fallacious it may be, was considered satisfactory and humane by 
some of the most learned and benevolent men of the age, among whom 
was the Cardinal Adrian, afterwards elevated to the papal chair, and 
characterized by gentleness and humanity. The traffic was permitted ; 
inquiries were made as to the number of slaves required, which was 
limited to 4000, and the Flemings obtained a monopoly of the trade, 
which they afterwards farmed out to the Genoese. 

Dr. Robertson, in noticing this affiiir, draws a contrast between the 
conduct of the Cardinal Ximcncs and that of Las Casas, strongly to the 
disadvantage of the latter. “ The cardinal,” he observes, when solicited 
to encourage this commerce, peremptorily rejected the proposition, be- 
cause he perceived the iniquity of reducing one rare of men to slavery, 
when he wasv3onsulting about the means of restoring liberty to another; 
but Las Casas, from the inconsistency natural to men who hurry with 
headlong impetuosity towards a favourite point, was incapable of making 
thi^ distiiiction. In the warmth of his zeal to save the Americans from 
the yoke, he pronounced it to be lawful and expetlient to impose one still 
heavier on the Africans.”* 

This distribution of praise and censure is not perfectly correct. Las 
Casas had no idea that he was imposing a heavier, nor so heavy, a yoke 
upon the Africans. The latter were considered more capable of labour 
and less impatient of slavery. While the Indians sunk under their 
tasks, and perished by thousands in Hispaniola, the negroes, on the con 
traiy, thrived there. Herrera, to whom Dr. Robertson refers as hi; 
authority, assigns a different motive, and one of mere finance, for thi 
measures of Cardinal Ximcncs. He says that he ordered that no ont 
should take negroes to the Indies, because, as the natives were decreasing 
and it was known that one negro did more work than four of them 
there would probably be a great demand for African slaves, and r 
tribute might be imposed upon the trade, from which would result 
profit to the royal treasury.t ' This measure was presently after carried 
into efibet though subsequent to the death of the cardinal, and lioeusei; 
were granted by the sovereign for pecuniary considerations. Flechicr, 
in his life of Ximencs, assigns another but a mere political motive for 
this prohibition. The cardinal, he says, objected to the importation ol 
ne^es into the colonies, as he feared they w'ould corrupt the natives, 
and by confederacies with them render them formidable to government. 
De Marsolier, another biographer of Ximenes, gives equally politic 
reasons for this prohibition. He cites a letter written by the cardinal 
on the subject, in which he observed that he knew the nature of the 
negroes ; they were a people capable, it was true, of great fatigue, but 
extremely prolific and enterprising ; and that if they had time to mul- 
tiply in America, they would infallibly revolt, and impose on the 

• RobertBcm, Hiat. Americn. p. 3. 

t Forque como iban faltando los IndioB i le conoeift que un negro trahajHbn, mas que 
quntro, por lo qual habia gruii demands da elloa, paruria qne ae podia poner alran tributo 
en la aaca, de quo reaultoria proveriio A la Si. Hadeuda.— Herrera, dccad. li. lib. IL 
cup. fi. 
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Spaniards the same chains which they had compelled them to wear.* 
These facts, while they take from the measure of the cardinal that 
credit for exclusive philanthropy which has been bestowed upon it, 
manifest the clear fojesilht of that able politician, whose predictions 
with respect to negro revolt have been so strikingly fulfilled in the 
island of Hispaniola. 

Cardinal Ximenes, in fact, though a wise and upriglit statesman, was 
not troubled with scruples of conscience on these questions of natural 
right, nor did he possess more toleration than his contemporaries towards 
savage and infidel nation^ He was gi'and inquisitor of Spain, and was 
very eflicieut during the latter years of Ferdiiland in making slaves of 
the refractory Moom of Granada. He authorized, by express instruc- 
tions, expeditions to seize and enslave the Indians of the Caribbec 
islands, whom lie tenned only suited to labour, enemies of the Chris- 
tians, and cannibals. Xor will it be considered a proof of gentle or 
tolcmnt policy, that he introduced the tribunal of the inquisition into 
the New World. These circumsfcinccs arc cited not to cast reproach 
upon the character of Cardinal Xiincncs, but to show how incorrectly 
he has been extolled at the expense of Las Casas. Hotb of tbciii must 
be judged in connexion with the customs and opinions of the age in 
which they lived. 

fios Casas was fhe author of many w'orki^, but few of which have been 
printed. The most important is a General History of the Indies, from 
the discovery to the year 1520, in three vohimcH. It exists only in 
manuscript, but is the fountain from which Herrera, and most of 
other historians of the New World, have drawn large supplies. The 
work, though prolix, is valuable, as the author >vas an eye-witness of 
many of the facts, had others from persons who were concerned in the 
transactions recoivled, and possessed copious documents. It displays 
great cnidition, though somewhat crudoly and diffusely introduced. 
His history was commenced in 1527 ,at fifty-three years of age, and was 
finished in 1559, when eighty-five. As many things arc set down from 
memory, there is occasional inaccuracy, but the whole beai’s the stamp 
of sincerity and truth. The author of the present work, having had 
access to this valuable manuscript, has made great use of it, drawing 
forth many cm-ious facts hitherto neglected ; but he has endeavoured to 
consult it with caution and discrimination, collating it with other autho- 
rities, and omitting whatever appeared to bo dictated by prejudice or 
overheated zeal. 

Las Casas has been accused of high colouring and extravagant decla- 
mation in those passages which relate to the barbarities practised on the 
natives ; nor is the charge entirely without foundation. The same zeal 
in the cause of the Indians is expressed in his writings that shone forth 
in his actions, always pure, often vehement, and occasionally unseason- 
able. Still, however, when he errs it is on a generpus and righteous 
side. If one-tenth part of what he says he witnessed with his own 
eyes** be true, and his veracity is above all doubt, he would hiivo been 
wanting in the natural fcelingpi of humanity had he not expressed himself 
in terms of indignation and abhorrence. 

In the course of his work, when Las Casas mentions the original 
* De Maviolicr, Hist du Msiist&re Cardinal Ximeses. lib. vi, Tuulouse, ICDfr. 
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papers lying before him, from which he drew many of his facts, it makof 
one lament that they should he lost to the world. Besides the joumala 
and letters of Columlius, he says he had numheps of the letters of the Adc- 
lantado, Don Bartholomew, who wrote better than his brother, and 
whose writings must have been full of energy. Above all, he had the 
map formed from study an<l conjecture, by which Columbus sailed on his 
first voyage. Wnat a precious document would this be for the world 1 
These writings may still exist, neglected and forgotten among the rub- 
bish of some convent in Spain. Little liope can be entertained of dis- 
covering them in the present state of dcgenqyacy of the cloister. The 
monks of Atocha, in a recent convcrsjition with one of the royal princis, 
betrayed an ignorance that this illustrious man was buried in their con- 
vent, nor can any of the fraternity point out his place of sepulture to 
the stranger.* 

The publication of this work of Las Casas has not been permitted in 
Spain, wher« cvciy' book must have the siinction of a censor before it is 
committed to the press. The horrible picture it exhibits of the cruelties 
Inflicted on the Indians, would, it was imagined, excite an odium against 
their conquerors. Las Casas himself seems to have doubted the expe- 
diency of publishing it ; for in 15(J0 he made a note with his own hand 
which is pi-esciTcd in the two first volumes of the original, mentioning 
that be left them in confidence to the college of the order of Prcdicatorg 
of St. Gregorio, in Valladolid, begging of its prelates that no secular 
person, nor even the collegians, should be pennitted ♦o read his history 
for the space of forty years ; and that after that term it might be printed 
if consistent with the good of tlic Indies and of Spain.f 

For the foregoing reason the work has been cautiously used by Spanish 
historians, passing over in silence, or with brief notice, many passages 
of disgraceful import. This feeling is natural, if not commendable ; for 
the world is not prompt to discriminate between individuals and the 
nation of whom they arc but a part. The lawn and regulations for the ' 
government of the ncwly-discovcrcd countries, and the decisions of the 
Council of the Indies on all contested points, though tinctured in some 
degree with the bigotry of the age, were distinguished for wisdom, 
justice, and humanity, and do honour to the Spanish nation. It was 
only in the abuse of them by individuals to whom the execution of 
the laws W'as intrusted that these atrocities were committed. It should 
be remembered, also, tliut the same iiaiion which gave birth to the san- 
guinary and rapacious adventurers ivho perpetrated these cruelties gavo 
birth likewise to the early missionaries, like Las Casns, w^ho followed 
the sanguinary course of diseoveiy, binding up the wounds inflicted by 
their countrymen; men iiho in a truly evangelical spirit braved all 
kinds of perils and hardships, and ever, death itself, not through a 
prospect of temporal gain or glory, but through a desire to ameliorato 
the condition and save the souls of barbarous and suffering nations. 
The dauntless enterprises and fearful perocr'i nations of many of these 
virtuous men, if properly appreciated, would be found to vie in romantio 

* In this notice tlie author has occnaionally nvnilril lumsclf of the intcrcetinff memoir 
of Mon. J. A. Llorente, pretixed to his collertioii of (tin A\orkB of bns Casas, collating it' 
with, the Hi'‘tory of Herrera, Jroni which its facts are x>rmcipully derived. 

f Navarrete, Coke, de Yiag., tom. i. p. Ixxr. 
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daring with the heroic aAiievements of chivalry, with motives of a purer 
and far more exalted nature. 

No. — Peter Marttr. 

Petek Martir, or Afartyr, of whose writings much use has been . 
made in this history, was born at Anghierra, in the territory of Milan, 
in Italy, on the second of February, 1456. Ho is colnmonly tenned 
Peter Martyr, of Angleria, from the Latin name of his native place. 
Ho is one of the earliest historians that treat of Columbus, and was his 
contemporary and intimate acquaintance. Being at Rome in 1487, 
and having acquired a cAstingiiishcd reputation for Icamiug, he was 
invited by the Spanish ambassador, the count dc I'cndilla, to accom- 
pany him to Spain. He willingly accepted the invilation, and was 
presented to the sovereigns at Saragossa. Isabella, amidst the cares of 
the war with Granada, was anxious for the intellectual advancement of 
her kingdom, and wished to employ Martyr to instruct tlie young 
nobility of the royal household. With her peculiar deircacy, however, 
she first made her confessor, Hernando dc Talavera, inquire of Martyr 
in what capacity he desired to serve her. Contrary to her expectation. 
Martyr replied, ** in the profession of arms.” The queen complied, and 
he followed her in her campaigns, as one of her household and military 
suite, but without distinguishing himself, and perhaps without having 
any particular employ in a capacity so foreign to his talents. 'After the 
surrender of Granada, when the war w'as ended, the queen, through the 
medium of the grand cardinal of Spain, prevailed upon him to under- 
tako the instruction of tho young nobles of her court. 

Martyr w'as acquainted with Columbus while making his application 
to the sovereigns, and was present at his triumphant reception by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella in Barcelona, on his return from bis first voyage. 
He was continually in tho rojal camp during the war with the Moors, 
of which his letters contain many interesting particulars. He was sent 
ambassador extraordinary by Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1501, to 
Venice, and thence to the grand soldan of Kgypt. The soldan, in 1490 
or 1491, had sent an embassy to the Spanish sovereigns, threatening 
that, unless they desisted from the war against Granada, he would put 
all tho Christians in Egypt and Syria to death, overturn all their 
temples, and destroy the holy sepulchre at Jcnisalpm. Ferdinand and 
Isabella pressed the war with tenfold energy, and brought it to a 
triumphant conclusion in the next campaign, while the soldan was still 
cariying on a similar negotiation with the pope. They afterwards sent 
Peter Martyr ambassador to the soldan to explain and justify their 
measure. Martyr discharged tho duties of his embassy with great 
ability ; obtained permission from the soldan to repair the lioly places 
at Jerusalem, and an abolition of various extortions to which Christian 
pilgrims had been subjected. ^Vhile on this embas^, he wrote his 
work Do ' Legatione Babyluuica, which includes a history of Egypt in 
those times. 

On his return to Spain, ho rewarded with places and pensions, 
and in 1524 was appointed a minister of the Council of tho Indies. His 
principal work is an account of the discoveries of the New World, in 
eight decades, each containing ten chapters. They arc styled Decades 
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of the New World, or Decades of the Ocean, and, like all his other 
works, were originally written in Latin, though since translated into 
various languages. He had familLar access to letters, papers, journals, 
and narratives of the early discoverers, and^ras personally acquainted 
with many of them, gathering particulars from their conversation. In 
writing his Dcaades, he took great pains to obtain information from 
Columbus himself, and from others, his (‘ompanions. 

In one of his epistles, (No. 153, January, 1494, to Pomponius Loetus), 
he mentions having just received a letter from Columbus, by whicn it 
appears he was in correspondence with him.#. Las Casas says that great 
credit is to be given to him in regard to those voyages of Columbus, 
iilthough his Decades contain some inaccuracies relative to subsequent 
events in the Indies. Hufioz allows him great credit an author, con- 
temporary with his subject, grave, well cultivated, instructed in the 
facts of which he treats, and of entire probity. He observes, however, 
that his writings -being composed on the spur or excitement of the 
moment, often related circumstances which subsequently proved to be 
erroneous ; that they were written wiUiout method or care, often con- 
fusing dates and events, so that they must be read with some caution. 

lilartyr was in the daily habit of writing letters to distinguished per- 
sons, relating the passing occun’cncca of the busy court and age in 
which he lived. In several of these Columbus is mentioned and also 
some of the chief events of his voyages, as promulgated at the very 
moment of his return. These letters not being generally known or 
circulated, or frequently cited, it may be satisfactory to the reader to 
have a few of the main passages which relate to Columbus. They have 
a striking effect in carrying us back to the very time of the discoveries. 

In one of his epistles, dated Barcelona, May 1st, 1493, and addressed 
to C. Borromco, he says, ** Within these few days a certain Christopher 
Columbus has arrived from the western antipodes ; a man of Liguria, 
whom my sovereigns reluctantly intrusted with three ships, to seek 
that region, for they thought that what he said was fabulous. He has 
returned and brought specimens of many precious things, but particu- 
larly gold, which those countries naturally produce.” * 

In another letter dated likewise from Barcelona, in September follow- 
ing, he gives a more particular account. It is addressed to Count 
Tendilla, governor of Granada, and also to Hernando Talavera, arch- 
bishop of that diocese, and the same to whom the propositions of 
Columbus had been referred by the Spanish sovereigns. ** Arouse 
your attention, ancient sages,” says Peter Martyr in his epistle; 

listen to a new discovery. You remember Columbus, the Ligurian, 
appointed in the camp by our sovereigns to search for a new hemisphere 
of land at the western antipodes. You ought to recollect, for you had 
some agency in the transaction ; nor would the enterprisq, as 1 think, 
have been undertaken, without your counsel. He has returned in 
safety, and relates the wonders he has discovered. He exhibits gold as 
proqft of the mines in those regions; Gossampine cotton, also, and 
aromatics, and pepper more pungent* than that from Caucasua. All 
these things, together with scarlet dye-woods, the earth produces spon- 
taneously. Pursuing the western sun from Gadcs five thousand milei^, 
* Opus Epist. F. Martyru Auglerii, Epist. 181. 
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of each a thousaud paces! as he relates, he fell m with sundry islands 
and took possession of one of them, of greater circuit, he asserts, than 
the whole of Spain. Here he found a race of men living contented, in 
a state of nature, sul)sistiii|[ on fruits and vegetables, and bread formed 
from roots. * * * * These people have kings, some greater 
than others, and thej-' war occasionally among themselves, with bows 
and arrows, or lances sharpened and hardened in the fire. The desire 
of command prevails among them, though they arc naked. They have 
wives also. What thdy worship except the divinity of heaven, is not 
ascertained.”* 

In another letter, datetf likewise in September, 1493, and addressed 
to the cardinal and vice-chancellor Ascanius Sforza, he says : 

“So great is my desire to give you satisfaction, illustrious prince, 
that I consider it a gratifying occnrrcnce in the great fluctuations of 
events, when anything takes place among us, in which you may take 
an interest. The wonders of this terrestrial globe, round which the sun 
makes a circuit in the space of foiir-and-twenty hours, hafe, until our 
time, as you arc well aware, been known only in regard to one hemi- 
sphere, merely from the Golden Chersonesus to our Spanish Cades. 
The rest has been given up as unknowm by cosmographers, and if any 
mention of it has been made, it has been slight and dubious. But 
now, 0 blessed cntei-priao ! under the auspices of our sovereigns, what 
has hitherto lain hidden since the flrst origin of things, has at length 
begun to be developed. Tlic thing luis thus occurred— attend, illustrious 
prince! A certain Christopher Columbus, a Ligurian, dispatched to 
those regions with three vessels by my sovereigns, pursuing the western 
sun above five thousand miles from Cades, achieved his way to the 
antipodes. Three and thirty successive days they navigated with nought 
but sky and w'atcr. At length from the mast-head of the largest vessel, 
in which Columbus himself sailed, those on the look-out proclaimed the 
sight of land. He coasted along six islands ; one of them, as all his 
follow'ers declare, beguiled perchance by the novelty of the scene, is 
larger than Spain.” 

Martyr proceeds to give the usual account of the productions of the 
islands, and the manners and customs of the natives, particularly the 
wars w'hich occurred among them ; “ as if meum and tauin had been 
introduced among them as among ns, and expensive luxuries, and the 
desire of accumulating wealth; for what, you will think, can be the 
wants of naked men 1” “ What farther may succeed,” he adds, “I will 
hereafter signify. Farow’cll.”t 

111 another letter, dated Valladolid, February 1, 1494, to Hernando 
de Talavcra, arclibibhop of Granada, he observes, “ Tlic king and queen, 
on j^e return of Columbus to Barcelona, from his honourable enter- 
prise, appointed him admiral of the ocean sea, and caused him,, on 
account of his illustrious deeds, to be seated in their presence, an 
honour and a favour, as you know, the highest with our sove^^cigns. 
They have dispatched him again to those regions, furnishe<l with a fleet 
of eighteen ships. There is inspect of great discoveries at tlic jrcBtem 
antarctic antipodes.'' * * ♦ 

In a subsequent letter to Pomponiua Lsetus, dated from Alcala de 
* 'OpuB Epist. r.^lartyiis Angleni, Epist. 134. t Ideas, Epist. 135. t Idem, Epist. 111. 
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Henarcs, December 9th, 1494, he gives the firib news of the success of 
this expedition. 

Spain,” says he, “ is spreading her wings, augmenting her empire, 
and extending her name and gloiy to the an^podes. * * * « Of 
eighteen vessels dispatched by my sovereigns with the admiral Colum- 
bus, in his second voyage to the western hemisphere, twelve have 
returned and hjrtrc brought CloBsampine cotton, huge trees of dye-wood, 
and many other articles held with us as precious, the natural pi-odac- 
tions of that hitherto hidden world ; and besides all other things, no 
small quantity of gold. 0 wonderful, PomponiusI Upon the surface 
of that eailh are found rude masses of nativc*gold, of a weight that one 
is afraid to mention. Some weigh two hundred and fifty ounces, and 
they hope to discover others of a much larger size, from what the naked 
natives intimate, when they extol their gold to our people. Nor are 
the Lestrigonians nor Polyphemi, who feed on human flesh, any longer 
doubtful. Attend — but beware ! lest they rise in horror before thee ! 
When he prdfcccdcd from the Portuiiate islands, now termed the Cana- 
ries, to Hispaniola, the island on wdiich he first set foot, turning his 
prow a little toward the south, he arrived at innumerable islands of 
savage men, whom they call cannibals, or Caribbecs ; and these, though 
naked, are courageous warriors. They fight skilfully with boAvs and 
clubs, and have boats holloM'cd from a single tree, yet very capacious, in 
which they make fierce descents on neighbouring islands, inhabited by 
milder people. They attack their villages, from which they carry off 
the men and devour them,” &c.* 

Another letter to Pomp'onius Loetus, on the same subject, hiis been 
cited at large in the body of this work. It is true tlic.se extracts give 
nothing that has not been stated more at large in the Dcoadcs of thfi 
same author, but they arc ciiriou.s, as the vciy first announcements of the 
discoveries of Columbus, and as showing the first stamp of these extra- 
ordinaiy events upon the mind of one of the most learned and liberal 
men of the age. 

A collection of the letters of Peter Martyr was published in 1580, 
under the title of Opus Epistolaram, Petri Martyris Anglcrii ; it is di- 
vided into thirty-eight books, each containing the letters of. one year. 
The same objections have been made to his letters as to bis Decades, but 
they bear the same stamp of candour, probity, and great information! 
They possess peculiar value from being written at the moment, before the 
fisM^ts Uiey record were distorted or discoloured by prejudice or misrenire* 
sentation. His works abound in interesting particulars not to be fduiid 
in any contemporary historian. They are rich in thought, but still 
richer in fact, and arc full of urbanity, and of the liberal feeling of 
a scholar who has mingled with the world. 11c is a fountain from which 
others draw, and from which, with a little precaution, they may draw 
securely. He died in Valladolid, in 1526. 

No. XXX. — Oviedo. 

Qonzalo Pbrnandiez de Oviedo t y 4 DDES, commonly known as 
Oviedo, was bom in Madrid in 1478, and died in Valladolid in 1657, 
aged seventy-nine years. He was of a noble Asturian family, and in hiq 
* OpUB Epist. P» Martyris Anglcrii, Epist. 147. 
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boyhood (iu 1400) was appointed one of the pages to Prince Juan, heir- 
apparent of Spain, tiie only son of Ferdinand and Isabella. He was in 
this situation at the time of the siege and surrender of Granada, was con- 
sequently at court at iheiime that Oolumbus made his agreement with 
the Catholic sovereigns, Aid was in the same capacity at Barcelona, and 
witnessed the triumphant entrance of the discoverer, attended by a 
number of the natives of the newly-fou|id countries. • 

In 1518, ho was sent out to the New AV'orld by Ferdinand, to superin- 
tend the gold foundries. For many years he served them in variona 
offices of trust and dignity, both under Ferdinand, and his grandson and 
successor Charles V. Ii# 1535 he was made alcaydc of the fortress of 
St. Domingo in Hispaniola, and afterwards was appointed historiographer 
of the Indies. At the time of his death, he had served the crown up- 
wards of forty years, thirty-four of which were passed in the colonics, and 
he had crossed the ocean bight times, as he mentions in various parts of 
his writings. He wrote several works ; the most important is a Chro- 
nicle of the Indies in fifty books, divided into three pails. The first 
part, containing nineteen books, was printed at Seville in 1 535, and re- 
printed iu 1547 at Salamanca, augmented by a twentieth book contain- 
ing shipwrecks. The remainder of the work exists in manuscript. The 
printing of it was commenced at Valladolid in 1557, but was discon- 
tinued in consequence of hk death. It is one of the unpublished trea- 
sures of Spanish colonial history. 

He was an indefatigable writer, laborious in collecting and recording 
fhets, and composed a multitude of volumes which are scattered through 
the Spanish libraries. His writings are full of events which happened 
under his own eye, or were communicated to him by eye-witnesses ; but 
he was deficient in judgment and discrimination. He took his focts 
without caution, and often from sources unworthy of credit. In 1iia 
' account of the first voyage of Columbus, he falls into several egregious 
errors, iu consequence of taking the verbal information of a pilot named 
Hcman Perez Mattco, who was iu the interest of tlie Pinzons, and ad- 
verse to the admiral. His work is not much to be depended upon in 
matters relative to Columbus. When he treats of a more advanced 
period of the Hcw' World, from his own actual observation, he is much* 
more satisfactory, though he is accused of listening^oo readily to popular 
fables and misrepresentiitions. His account of the natural productions 
of the New World, and of the customs of its inhabitants, is full of 
curious particulars ; and the best narratives of some of Aie minor voyages 
which succeeded those of Columbus, are to be found iu the unpublished 
part of his work. 

Ho. XXXI. — Cura db Los Palacios. 

Andres BERNiVLDES, or Bernal, generally known by the title of the 
curate of Zos Pa/act 08 , from having been curate of the town of Los 
Palacios from about 1488 to 1513, was bom iu the town of Fuentes, and 
was for some time cliaplaiii to Dic^ Deza, Archbishop of Seville, one of 
the greatest friends to the application of Columbus. Bemaldes was well 
acquainted with the admiral, who was occasionally his guest, and in 1496 
left many of his manuscripts and journals with him, which the curate 
made use of in a histoiy of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella^ in which 
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he introduced an account of the voyages of Colnfiihua. In his narraiiY . 
of the adniirals coasting along the southern si<lc of Cuba, the curate is 
moio minute and accurate than any other historian, llis work exists 
only ill manuscript, but is well known to hi^^oriaus, who have made 
frequent use of it. Nothing can be more simple and artless than the 
account whicli the honest curate gives of his being first moved to under- 
take his chroniclef “ 1 who wrote those chapters of memoirs,” he says, 
being for twelve years in the habit of rcutling a register of my deceased 
grandtather, who wa.- notary public of the town of Fuentes, Mherc I was 
bom, I found therein ■^e^enll chapters recording certain events and 
a bievemoiits which had taken place in histiuic; and iiiy grandmother 
his widow, who was v(‘ry old, hearing me read them, said to me, * And 
thou, my son, since ihou art not t^lothfnl in writing, wliy dost thou not 
write, ill this manner, the good Ihiiigs which arc happening at present 
in thy own <la\, that those who come hcrealtcr may know them, and 
marvelling at what they read may render tliaiiks to Clod.' 

“ Fi*om that time,” continues he, “ 1 proposed to do so, and as I con- 
sidered the matter, I said often to myself, ‘ If (hid civca me life and 
health I will continue to wtUc until 1 liehold the kingdom of Crmnada 
gained by the Christians,’ and 1 always entertained a hope of seeing it, 
ami did see it : groat thanks and praises be given to our Saviour Jesus 
Christ f And bocuuftc it was impossible to write a complete ainl con- 
nected aceoimt ol all things that hap]ieucd in Spain, during the matri- 
monial union of the King Don Fcidiiiand and the Queen Doila Isabella, 
I wrote only about certain of the most striking and remarkable events, 
of which I had eorreet information, and of those which 1 saw or which 
were public and notorious to all men.”* 

The work of the worthy curate, as may be inferred from the foregoing 
statement, deheient in regularity of plan; the style is artless and often 
inelegant, but it abounds iii facts not to be met with elsewhere, often 
gi\cn in a vciy graphical manner, and strongly chanietcristic of the 
times. A.S he wa** cnriteinponiry with the events, and familiar with many 
of the persons of his hiMory, and as he was a man of probity and void of 
all pretenMon, his manuscript is a docmiient of high authenticity. He 
was much ^c^pcctcd in the limited sphere in which he movcil, “yet," 
pa}s oru' of his admirers, who WTotc a short preface to his chronicle, ** he 
ha<l no other reward than that of the curacy of Los Palacios, and the 
place of chaplain to the Archbishop Don Dieiro Deza." 

In the possession of 0. llich. Esq., of Madrid, is a very curious manu- 
script chronicle of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, already quoted 
iu this work, made up from this hi^tory of the curate of Los Palacios, 
and from various other hiNtorians of the time, by some contemporary 
writer, fii his account of the voyage of Columbus, he differs in some 
trivial particulars from the regular copy of the manusefipt of the curate. 
'Fhchc variations have been carefully examined by the author of this 
work, and wherevef they appear to be for the better, have been adopted. 

NO. XXXII.i — N avioationb del He dk Cabtiglia delle Ibolh 

B PaESE NuOVAMENTE BiTROVATE.^ “NaYIOATIO ClIRlSTO- 
PnORI CoLUMBI.” 

The above arc the titles, in Italian and in Latin, of the earliest narra- 
* Cuia de lu8 rulariuH, cap. 7. 
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tivcB of the first and gG(t)nd vo^sgcs of Columbus that speared in print. 
It was anonymous ; and there arc some curious particulars in regard to 
it. It was originally written in Italian by Montalbodo Fracanzo, or 
Francan/ano, or by Francapano de Montabaldo ^for writers differ in 
regard to the name), and was published in Vicenza, in 1507, in a collec- 
tion of voyages, entitled Mondo Novo, e Paese Nuovamcntc Ritrovate. 
The collection was republished at Milan, in 1508, both in Italian, and 
in a Latin translation made by Arcliangclo Madrignano, under the title 
of Itincrarium PorUigallcnsium ; this title being given, because the 
work related ebiefly to the voyages of Luigi Cadamosto, a Venetian in 
the service of Portugal. • 

The collection was afterwards augmented by Simon Grinaeus with, 
other travels, and printed in Latin at Basle, in 1533,* by ITervagio, 
entitled Noviis Orbis Pegionum, &c. The edition of Basle, 1555, and 
the Italian edition of Milan, in 15uS, have been consulted in the course 
of this work. , , 

Peter Martyr (Decad. 2, Cap. 7,) alludes to this publication, under the 
firet Latin title of the book, Itincrarium Portugallensium, and accuses 
the author, whom by mistake bo tcniis Cadamosto, of having stolen the 
materials of his book from the three first chapters of his first Decade of 
the Ocean, of which, he says, he granted copies in manuscript to several 
persons, and in particular to certain Venetian ambassadors. Martyr's 
Decades w'crc not published until 1516, excepting the fii*st three, which 
were published in 1511, at Seville. 

This narrative of the voyages of Columbus is referred to by Gio, 
Battista Spotorno, in his historical Memoir of Columbus, as having been 
written by a companion of Columbus. 

It is manifest, from a perusal of the narrative, that though the author 
may have helped himself freely from the manuscript of Martyr, he must 
have had other sources of information. His description of the person 
of Columbus as a man tall of stature and large of frame, of a niddy com- 
plexion and oblong visage, is not copied from Martyr, nor from any other 
writer. No historian liad, indeed, preceded liim, except Sabcllicus, ill 
1 504 ; and the portrait agrees with that subsequently given of Columbus 
in the biography written by his son. 

It is probable that this narrative, which appeared only a year after 
the death of Columbus, was a piece of literary job-work, written for the 
collection of voyages published at A^icenza ; and that the materials were 
taken from oral communication, from the account given by Sabellicua, 
and particularly from the manuscript copy of Martyr's first decade. 

No. XXX 11 L — Antonio te Herrera. 

Antonio Herurra dk Tordesillas, one of the authors most frequently 
cited in this work, was born in 1565, of Roderick Tordesillas, and Agnes 
do Herrera, his wife. He received an excellent education, and entered 
into the employ of Vcspsisian Gonzogo, brother to the Duke of Mantua, 
who was viceroy of Naples for Philip the Second of Spain. Pic was for 
some time secretary to this sU^esman, and intrusted with all his secrets. 
He was afterwards grand historiographer of the Indies to Philip II., who 
added to that title a large f ension. He wrote various books, but tho 
* Bibliotheca Pinello. 
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most celebrated is a General History of the Indies, or American Colonies^ 
in four volumes, containing eight decades. When he undertook this 
work, all the public archives were thrown open to him, and he had 
access to documents of all kinds. He has be^ charged with great pre- 
cipitation in the production of his two first volumes, and with negli- 
gence in not making sufficient use of the indisputable sources of informa- 
tion thus placc(]*within his reach. The fact was, that he met with his- 
torical tracts lying in manuscript, which embraced a great part of the 
first discoveries, and he contented himself with stating events as he 
found them therein recorded. It is certain that a great part of his work 
is little more than a transcript of the manuscript history of the Indies 
by Las Casas, sometimes reducing and improving the language when 
tumid; omitting the impassioned sallies of the zealous father, when the 
wrongs of the Indians were in question, and suppressing various circum- 
stances degrading to the character of the Spanish discoverers. The 
author of the present work lias, therefore, frequently put aside the his- 
tory of Herrera, and consulted the source of his Information, the manu- 
script history of Las Casas. 

Alufloz observes, that “in general Herrera did little more than join 
together morsels and extracts, taken from various parts, in the way that 
a writer arranges chronologically the materials from which he intends 
to compose a history he adds, that “ had not Herrera been a learned 
and judicious man, the precipitation with which he put together these 
materials would have led to innumerable errors.’* The remark is just ; 
yet it is to be considered, that to select and arrange such materials judi- 
ciously, and treat them learnedly, wsis no trifling merit in the historian. 

Herrera has been accused also of flattering his nation ; exalting the 
deeds of his countrymen, and softening and concealing their excesses. 
There is nothing veiy serious in this accusation. To illustrate the 
glory of his nation is one of the noblest offices of the historian ; and it is 
difficult to speak too highly of tlic cxtraordinaiy enterprises and splendid 
actions of the Spaniards in those days. In softening their excesses, he 
fell into an amiable and pardonable error, if it were indeed an error for 
a Spanish writer to endeavour to sink them in oblivion. 

Vossius passes a high eulogium on Herrera. “No one,’* ho says, 
“ has described with greater industry and fidelity the magnitude and 
boundaries of provinces, the tracts of sea, positions of capes and islands, 
of ports and harbours, the windings of rivers, and dimensions of lakes ; 
the situation and peculiarities of regions, with the appearance of the 
heavens, and the designation of places suitable for the establishment of 
cities.** Ho has been called among the Spaniards the prince of the his-, 
torians of America, and it is added that none have risen since his time 
capable of disputing with him that title. Much of this praise will appear 
exaggerated by such as examine the manuscript histories from which lie 
transferred chapters and entire books, with very little alteration, to his 
volumes ; and a^eat part of the eulogiums passed on him for his work 
on the Indies, will be found really due to Las Casas, who has too long 
been eclipsed by his copyist. Still Herrera has left voluminous proofs 
of industrious research, extensive infonriation and groat literary talent. 
His works bear the mark of candour, integrity, and a sincere desire to 
record the truth. 
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He died in 1625, at sixty years of age, after having oiitaincd from 
Philip lY. the promise of the first charge of secretary of state that should 
become vacant. 

No. xxkiv . — ^Bishop Fonseca. 

The singular malevolence displayed by Bishop Juaij Rodriguez de 
Fonseca toward Columbus and his family, and which was one of the 
secret and principal causes of their misfortunes, has been frequently 
noticed in the course of this work. It originated, as has been shown, in 
some dispute between the ;^miral and Fonseca at Seville in 1 493, on 
account of the delay in fitting out the armament for the second voyage, 
and in regard to the number of domestics to form the household of the 
admiral. Fonseca received a letter from the sovereigns, tacitly reprov- 
ing him, and ordering him to show all possible attention to the wishes 
of Columbus, and to see that he was treated with honour and deferenee. 
Fonseca never foi^ot this affront, and, Avhat with him was the same 
thing, never forgave it. His spirit appcai-s to have been of* that un- 
healthy kind which has none of tho balm of forgiveness; and in which 
a wound once made, for ever rankles. The hostility thus produced con- 
tinued with increasing virulence throughout the lifb of Columbus, and 
at his death was transferred to his son and successor. This persevering 
animosity has been illustrated in the course of this work by facts and 
observations, cited from authors, some of them contemporary with Fon- 
seca, but who were apparently restrained by motives of prudence, from 
giving full vent to the indignation which they evidently felt. Even at 
present day, a Spanish historian wouhl be cautious of rxpreseing 
his feelings freely on the subject, lest they should prejudice his work in 
the eyes of the ecclesiastical censors of the press. In this way. Bishop 
Fonseca has in a great- measure escaped the general odium his conduct 
merited. 

This prelate had the chief superintendence of Spanish colonial affairs, 
both under Ferdinand and Isabella, and the Emperor Charles Y. Pie 
was an active and intrepid, but sclfidi, overbearing, and perfidious man. 
His administnition bears no marks of enlarged and liberal policy ; but 
is full of traits of arrogance and meanness. He opposed the benevolent 
attempts of Las Casas to ameliorate the condition of the Indians, and to 
obtain the abolition of repartimiemos; treating him with personal 
haughtiness and asperity.* The reason aesigned is that Fonseca wjis 
enriching himself by those very abuses, retaining large numbers of 
the miserable Indians in slavery, tu w'ork on his possessions in the 
colonies. 

To show that his character has not been judged with undue severity, 
it is expedient to point out his invidious and persecuting conduct towards 
Hernando Cortez. ^I’hc bishop, while ready to foster rambling adventu- 
rers who came forward under his patronage, had never the head or tho 
heart to appreciate the merits of illustrious commanders Uko Columbus 
and Cortez. 

At a timo when disputes arosod>ctween Cortez and Diego Yclazquez, 
govenior of Cuba, and tho latter sought to arrest the conqueror of Mexico 
hi the midst of his brilliant career, Fonseca, \\ith entire disregard of the 
* Herrera, dccad. ii. lib. ii. cap. 3. 
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merits of the cjise, took a decided part in favoTir of Velazquez. Personal 
interest was at the ]K)ttom of this favour; for a marriage was negotijiting 
between Velazquez and a sister of the bisliop.* Complaints and misre- 
presentations had been sent to Spain by /Velazquez of the conduct of 
Cortez, who was represented as a lawless and unprincipled adventurer, 
attempting to usurp absolute authority in New Spain. The true ser- 
vices of Cortez had already excited admiration at court, but such was the 
influence of Fonseca, that, as in the case of Columbus, he succeeded in 
prejudicing the mind of t he sovereign against one of the most meritorious 
of his subjects. One Christoval de Tapia^a man destitute of talent or 
character, but who-'C greatest rccornmenilalion 'was his having been in 
the employ of the bislipp.f was invested with powers similar to those 
once given to Bobadilla to the prejudice of Colunihus. lie was to inquire 
into the conduct of Cortez, and in case he thought fit, to seize him, 
sequestrate his property, and supersede him in command. Not content 
with the yegular official letters furnished to Tapia, the bishop shortly 
after his ilcparture, sent out Juan Hoiio do f^iieKO with blank letters 
signed by liis own band, and with others directed to various persons, 
charging them to admit Tapia for governor, and assuring them that the 
king considered the conduct of Cortez as disloyal. Nothing but the 
sagacity and firmness of Cortez prevented this measure from completely 
interrupting, if not dofeatiug his enterprises ; and ho afterwards de- 
clared, that he had experienced more trouble and difficulty from the 
mcnuces and afironts of the ministers of the king than it cost him to con- 
quer Mexico.^ 

When the dispute hctw'ecn Cortez and Velazquez came to be decided 
upon in Spain, in 1522, the father of Cortez, and those who had come 
from New Spain as his procurators, obtained jicrmission from Cardinal 
Adrian, at tliat time governor of the realm, to piuseciitc a public accusa- 
tion of the bishop. A regular investigation took place before the council 
of the Indies of their allegations against its president. They charged 
him with having publicly declared Cortez a traitor and a rclicl : with 
having intcrcepte<l and suppressed his letters addressed to the king, 
keeping hi.s majesty in ignorance of their contents and of the important 
services he had performed, while he diligciftly forwarded all letters 
calcul:itc<l to promote the interest of Velazquez : with having prevented 
the rei»reacntations of Cortez from being heard in the council of the 
Indies, declaring that they should never be heard there while he lived ; 
with having interdicted the forwarding of arms, merchandise, and rein- 
forcements to New Spain : and with having issued orders to the office of 
the India House at Seville to arrest the procurators of Cortez and all 
persons arriving from him, and to seize and detain all gold that they 
should bring. These and various other charges of similar nature Vert 
<lispassionateIy investigated. Enough were substantiated to convict 
Fonseca of thp most partial, oppressive, and perfidious conduct, and the 
cardinal consequently forbade him to interfere in the cause between 
Cortez and Velazquez, and revoked all tbc orders which the bishop had 
Issued in the matter to the India Hpusu of Seville. Indeed Salazar, a 
Spanish historian, says that Fonseca was totally divested of his authority 

* Hi'rrcra, Uiit. Ind , dccad iii lib. iv. rnp. 2). Idem, dornd iii. lib. i. .cap. iZ. 

f Idem, deend. iii. lib. iv, cup. 8. 
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as president of tlie couticil, and of all control of the affairs of New 
Spain, and adds that he was so mortified at the blow, that it brought on 
a fit of illness, which well nigh cost him his life.* 

The suit between Cortoz and Velazquez was referred to a special tri- 
bunal, composed of the grand chancellor and other persons of note, and 
was decided in 1522. Tlie influence and intrigues of Fonseca being no' 
longer of avail, a triumphant verdict was given in ftivoiir of Cortez, 
which was afterwards confirmed by the Emperor Charles V., and addi- 
tional honours awanlcd him. This was another blow to the malignant 
Fonseca, who retained his enmity against Cortez until his last moment, 
rendered still more r<anco^us by mortification and disappointment. 

A charge against Fonseca, of a still darker nature than any of the 
preceding, may be found lurking in the pages of Herrera, though so 
obscure as to have escaped the notice of succeeding historians. He 
points to the bishop as the instigator of a desperate and perfidious man, 
who conspired agaiii-st the life of Hernando Cortez. This was one 
Antonio do Villafafia, who fomoiitod a conspiracy to assassmate Cortez, 
and elect Francisco Verdujo, brother-in-law of Velazquez, in his place. 
While the conspirators were waiting for an opportunity to poniard 
Cortez, one of them relenting, apprised him of his danger. Villafafia 
was arrested. He attempted to swallow a paper containing a list of the 
conspirators, but being seized by the throat, a part of it was forced 
from his mouth, containing fourteen names of persons of importance. 
Villafafia confessed his guilt, but tortures could not make him inculpate 
tlie peraons whose names were on the list, who he declared were ignorant 
of the plot. He was hanged by order of Cortcz.t 

In the investigation of the disputes between Cortez and Velazquez, 
this execution of Villafafia w^as magnified into a cruel and 'wanton act 
of power; and in their eagerness to criminate Cortez the witnesses on 
the part of Alvarez declared that Villafafia had been instigated to what 
he had done by letters from Eisliop Fonseca ! (Que se iiiovi6 a lo quo 
hizo con cartas del obispo do llurgos.^) It is not probable that Fon- 
seca had recommended assassination, but it shows the character of his 
agents, and what must have been the malignant nature of his instruc- 
tions, when these men thought that such an act would accomplish his 
wishes. 

Fonseca died at Burgos, on the 4th of November. 1524, and was 
interred at Coca. 

No. XXXV. — Op the Situation op the Teubestiual Paradise. 

The speculations of Columbus on the situation of the terrestrial 
paradise, extravagant as they may appear, were such as have occupied 
many grave and learned men. A slight notice of their opinions on this 
curious subject may be acceptable to the general reader, and may take 
from the apparent wildness of tho ideas expressed by JlJolumbus. 

The abode of our first parents was anciently the subject of anxious 
inquiry ; and indeed mankind have always been prone to picture some 
place of perfect felicity, wh^c the imagination, disappointed in the 
coarse realities of life, might revel in an Elysium of its own citation. 

* Soliizar, Conq. de Mexico, lib. i. c.ip. 2. t Herrera, decud. in. lib. i. cup. 1. 

i idem, decud. iu. lib. iY. cup. S. 
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It is an idea not confined to our religion, but is found in the rude 
creeds of the most savage nations, and it prevailed genemlly among the 
ancients. The speculations concerning the situation of tlie garden of 
Kden, resemble those of the Greeks concemittg the garden of the Hes- 
peridcs; tliat region of delight, which they tot ever placed at the most 
remote verge of the known world ; which their poets embellished with 
all the charms of fiction ; after which they were continually longing, 
and which they could never find. At one time it was in the Grand 
Oasis of Arabia. The exhausted travellers, after traversing the parched 
and sultry desert, hailed this verdant spot with rapture ; they rcfi*eshed 
themselves uiuler its shady bowers, and besihe its cooling streams, as 
the crew of a tempest-tost vessel repose on the shores of some green 
island in the deep ; and from its being thus isolated in the midst of an 
ocean of sand, they gave it the name of the Island of the Blessed. As 
geographical knowledge increased, the situation of the Hesperian 
gardens was continually removed to a greater distance. It was trans- 
Icrred io thd bordtsrs of the great Syrtis, in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Atla.s. Here, after traversing the frightful deserts of Barca, the traveller 
found himself in a fair and fertile country, watered by rivulets and 
gushing fountains. The oranges and citrons transported hence to 
Greece, where they were as yet unknown, delighted the Athenians by 
their golden beauty and delicious flavour, and they thought that none 
but the garden of the Ifcspcrides could produce such glorious fruits. In 
(his way the Inppy region of the ancients was transported from place to 
))lacc, still in the remote and obscure extremity of the world, until it 
'.ras fabled to exi>t in tho Canaries, thence called the Fortunate or the 
Hesperian islands. Here it remained, because discovery advanced no 
fartiier, and because these islands were so distant, and so little known, 
as to allow full latitude to the fictions of the poet.* 

In like manner the situation of the terrestrial paradise, or garden of 
Eden, was long a subject of earnest inquiry and curious disputation, and 
occupied the laborious attention of tho most learned theologians. Some 
placed it in Falestinc or the Holy Land ; others in Mesopotamia, in 
that rich and beautiful tract of country embraced by the wanderings of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates; others in Armenia, in a valley sur- 
rounded by precipitous and inaccessible mountains, and imagined thai 
Enoch and Elijah were transported thither, out of the sight of mortals, 
to live in a state of terrestrial bliss until the second coming of our 
•Saviour. There were others who gave it situations widely remote, sueh 
as in the Trapoban of tho ancients, at present knoM'n as the island of 
Ceylon; or in the island of Sumatra; or in the Fortunate or Canary 
islands ; or in one of the islands of Sunria : or in some favoured spot 
under the equinoctial line. 

Great difficulty was encountered by these speculators to reconcile the 
allotted place with the description given in Genesis of the garden of 
Kdcn ; particularijr of the great fountein which watered it, and wliich 
afterwards divided itself into four rivers, the Pison or Phison, the 
Gihon, the Euphrates, and tho Hiddekel.^ Those who were in favour of 
the Holy Land, supposed that tho Jonlun was the great river which 
afterwards divided itself into the Pbison, Gihon, Tigris, and Euphrates, 
* Go<4Belui, Rccliurchcii sur iu dcH .\iicieu8, tom. i. 
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but that the sands hive choked up the ancient beds by which these 
streams were supplied ; that originally the Phisou traversed Arabia 
Dcseria and Arabia Felix, whence it pursued its course to the Gulf of 
Persia; that the Gihon bathed northern or stony Arabia and fell into 
the Arabian Gulf or the Tied Sea; that the Kuphrates and the Tigris 
passed by IMen to Assyria and Chaldea, whence they discharged them- 
selves into the Persian Gulf. • 

By most of the early commentators, the river Gihon is supposed to 
bo the Nile. The source of this river was unknown, but was evidently 
far distant from the snots whence the Tigris and the Kuphrates arose. 
This difficulty, however, was ingeniously overcome, by giving it a sub- 
terranean course of some hundreds of leagues from the common fountain, 
until it issued forth to daylight in Abyasinia.* Jn like manner, subter- 
ranean courses were given to tlie Tigris and the I'hiphrates, passsing 
under the Red Sea, until they sprang forth in Armenia, as if just issu- 
ing from one common source. So also those who placed the terrestrial 
paradise in islands, supposed that the rivers which issuoR from it, and 
ibnned those heretofore named, either traversed the surface of the sea, 
as fresh water, by its greater lightness, may float above the salt ; or that 
they flowed through deep veins and channels of the earth, as 
fountain of Arcthusa was said to sink into the ground in Greece, and 
rise in the island of Sicily, while the river Alphciis pursuing it, but 
with less perseverance, rose somewhat short of it in the sea. 

Some contended that tlic deluge had destroyed the garden of .Eden, 
and altered the whole flicc of the earth; so that the rivers had changed 
their beds, and had taken different directions from those mentioned in 
Genesis; others, however, amongst whom w^as St. Augustine, in his 
Commentary upon the Book of Genesis, maintained that the terrestrial 
paradise still existed, with its original beauty and delights, but that it 
was inaccessible to mortals, being on the summit of a mountain of 
stupendous height, reaching into the third region of the air, and ap- 
proaching the moon ; being thus protected by its elevation from the 
ravages of the deluge. 

By some this mountain was placed under the equinoctial line ; or 
under that band of the heavens metaphorically called by the ancients 
"the table of the sun,"f comprising the space between the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn, beyond M'hieli the sun never passed in his annual 
course. Here would reign a uniformity of nights and days and seasons, 
and the elevation of the mountain would raise it above the beats and 
storms of the lower regions. Others transported the garden beyond the 
equinoctial line and i)Iaccd it in the southern hemisphere ; supposing 
that the torrid zone might be the flaming sword appointed to defend 
its entrance against mortals. They had a fanciful train of argument to 
support their theoiy'* They obscn’cd that the terrestrial paradise must 
be in the noblest and happiest part of the globe ; that' part must be 
under the noblest part of the heavens ; as the mettts of a place do not 
so much depend upon the virtues of the earth, as upon the happy in- 
fluences of the stars and the favourable and benign aspect of the 
heavens. Now, according *to philosophers, the world was divided into 

* Fpvjoo, Thratro Critico, Hli. vii, 5 

t llcrodot. hi), iii. \ixg. Georg, i. Fomp. Mela, Ub. ih cap. 10. 
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two Lemispliercs. The southern they considered the head, and the 
northern the feet, or under part ; the right hand the cast, whence com- 
menced the movement of the primum mobile, and the left the west, 
towards wliioh it moved. This supposed, theyiphserved that as it was 
manifest that the head of all things, natural aifd artificial, is always the 
best and noblest part, governing the other parts of the body, so the 
south, being the lusad of the earth, ought to be superior and nobler than 
either cast, or west, or north ; and in accordance with this, they cited 
the opinion of various philosophers among the ancients, and more espe- 
cially that of Ptolemy, that the stars of the southern hemisphere were 
larger, more rcsplenclent, more perfect, and ot*^ course of greater virtue 
and ellicacy than those of the northern : an error universally prevalent 
until disproved by modem discovery. Hence they concluded that in 
this southern hcmisplicrc, in this head of the eartli, under this purer 
and brighter sky, ami these more potent and benignant stars, was 
placed the terrestrial paradise. 

Various idchs were entertained as to the magnitndo of this blissful 
region. As Adam and all his progeny were to have lived there, had he 
not sinned, and as there would have been no such thing as death to 
thin the number of mankind, it was inferred that the terrestrial para- 
dise must be of great extent to contain them. Some gave it a size 
equal to Europe or Africa ; others gave it the whole southern hemis- 
phere. St. Augustine supposed that as mankind multiplied, numbers 
would be tnim^ated without death to heaven ; the parents, perhaps, 
when their children arrived at mature age; or portions of the human 
race at the end of certain periods, and w'hcn the population of the 
terrestrial paradise had attained a certain amount.* Others supposed 
that mankind, remaining in a state of primitive innocence, would not 
have required so much space as at present. Having no need of rearing 
animals for subsistence, no laud would have been required for pasturage ; 
and the earth not being cursed with sterility, there would have been 
no need of extensive tracts of country to permit of fallow land and the 
alternation of crops required in husbandry. Tlic spontaneous and never- 
failing fruits of the garden would have been abundant for the simple 
wants of man. Still, that the human race might not be crowded, 
but might have ample space for recreation and enjoyment, and the 
charms of variety and change, some allowed at least a hundred leagues 
of circumference to the garden. 

St. Basilius in his eloquent discourse on patadisoi* expatiates with 
rapture on the joys of this sacred abode, elevated to the third region of 
the air, and under the happiest skies. There a pure and never-failing 
pleasure is fiimislicd to every sense. The cyo delights in the admirable 
clearness of the atmosphere, in the verdure and beauty of the trees, and 
the iievertwHhcring bloom of the flowers. The car is regaled with the 
singing of the birds, the smell with the aromatic odours of the land. In 
like manner the dther senses have each their peculiar enjoyments, 
^ere the vicissitudes of the seasons are unknown, and the climate 

* St. Au[ 5 UHt., lib. ix. f«p 6. Slip Genesis. • 

t St. Basilius was called the Great. ,llis works were read and admired by all the 
world, even bv Pagans. They are written in on elevated and m^estic style, with great 
^eiidonr of idea, and vast erudition. 
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unites the fruitfulness 8f the summer, the joyful abundance of autumn, 
and the sweet freshness and quietude of spring. There the earth is 
always green, the flowers ever blooming, the waters limpid and delicate, 
not rushing in rude and turbid torrents, but swelling up in crystal foun- 
tains, and winding in pAceful and silver streams. There no harsh and 
boisterous winds arc permitted to shake and disturb the air, and ravage 
the beauty of the groves ; there prevails no melancholy nor darksome 
weather, no drowning rain, nor pelting hail ; no forked lightning, nor 
rending and resounding (liun<lcr ; no wintry pinching cold, nor wither- 
ing and panting summer heat ; nor any thing else that can give pain, or 
sorrow, or .annoyance, bift all is bland, and gentle, and serene ; a perpe- 
tual youth and joy reigns throughout all nature, and nothing decays 
and dies. 

The same idea is given by St. Ambrosius, in his book on paradise,* 
an author likewise consulted and cited by Coliimbns. He wrote in the 
fourth century, and his touching eloquence, and graceful yet vigorous 
style, insured great popularity to his writings. Many of these opinions 
arc cited by Glanville, usually called Bartholomcus Anglicus, in his 
work Dc Proprietatibus Itcrum ; a work with which Columbus was evil 
dently acquainted. It was a species of encyclopedia of the general 
knowledge current at the time, and was likely to recommend itself to a 
curious and inquiring vo>ager. This author cites an assertion as made 
by St. Basilius and St. Ambrosius, that the water of the fountain which 
proceeds from the garden of Kden falls into a great lake with such 
a tremendous noise that the inhabitants of the ncighbouriiood are bom 
deaf ; and that from this lake proceed the four chief rivers mentioned 
in Genesis.t 

This [lassagc, however, is not to be found in the Hexamcron of either 
Basilius or Ambrosius, from which it is quoted; neither is it in the 
oration on Paradise by the former, iior in the letter on the same subject 
written by*Ainbrosius to Ambrosius Sabinus. It must be a mis-quota; 
tion by Glanville. Columbus, however, appears to have been struck 
with it, and Las Ca.siis is of opinion that he derived thence his idea 
that the vast body of fresh water which filled the gulph of La Ballcna 
or Paria, flowed from the fountain of Paradise, ihough from a remote 
distance ; and that in this gulph, which he supposed in the extreme part 
of Asia, originated the Nile, the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Ganges, 
which might be conducted under the land and sea by subterranean 
channels, to the places where they spring forth on the earth and assume 
their proper names. 

1 forbear to enter into various other of the voluminous speculations 
which have been formed relative to the terrestrial paradise, and perhaps 
it may be thought that 1 have already said too much on so fanciful a 
subject ; but to illustrate clearly the character of Columbus, it is neces- 

* St. Ambros. Opera. Eilit. Cui^ianl. ParisiiH. MDCXC. * 

t Faradisiua autem in Oncutc, in altissimo mniite, de ciyus cacnniine cadentrs agnee, 
maximum fneiunt laruni, qiie in suo casu taiituiu faciunt strepitnm ct frnt^orcin, quod 
omncB incol^, juxta priedictum laciun, miBcuntur Burdi, ex imiuoderato sonitu seu fra^re 
leniiim auditua in parvulis corruiOpciite. Vt dicit Basilius in Zfexamcron, smiliter ei 
And)ros, £x illo lacu, vvlut ex nno foiite, procedunt ilia tluwiua quatuor, Phisoii, qui' 
et GanffM, Ojon, qui et Nilus dicitur, et'l'igria acEuplirates. Hurt. Angl. do Froprietatibui 
ienim, ub. 15, cap. 112. Frimcofurti, 1540. 
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Baiy to elucidate those Tcins of thought passing trough his mind while 
considering the singular phenomena of the unknown regions he was 
exploring, and wliich arc often but slightly and vaguely developed in 
his journals and letters. These speculations,^ ikewise, like those con- 
cerning fancied islands in tlic ocean, carry us back to the time, and 
make us feel the mystery and conjectural charm which reigned over the 
greatest part of ^lo world, and have since l)ccn completely dispelled 
by modem discovery. Enough has been cited to show, that, in his ob- 
» Bcrvations concerning the terrestrial paradise, Columbus was not indulg- 
ing in any fanciful and presumptuous chimeras^ the offspring of a heated 
and disordered brain. However visionary Ins conjectures may seem, 
they were all grounded on written opinions held little less than oracular 
in his day ; and they will be found on examination to be far exceeded 
by the speculations and theories of sages held illustrious for their wisdom 
and erudition in the school and cloister. 

' No. XXXVI. — Will or Columbus. 

In the name of the Most Holy Trinity, who inspired me with the idea, 
and afterwards made it perfectly clear to me, that 1 could navigate and 
go to the Indies from Spain, by traversing the ocean westwardly ; which 
I communicated to the king, Don Ferdinand, and to the queen, Dofla Isa- 
bella, our sovereigns ; and they were pleased to furnish me the necessary 
equipment of men and ships, and to make me their admiral over the said 
ocean, in all parts lying to the west of an imaginary line, drawn from pole 
to pole, a hundred leagues west of the Cape de Verd and Azorc islands ; 
also appointing me their viceroy and governor over all continents and 
islands that I might discover beyond the said line westwardly ; with the 
right of being succeeded in the said offices by my eldest son and his heirs 
for ever ; and a grant of the tenth part of all things found in the said 
jurisdiction ; and of all rents and revenues arising from it ; and the eighth 
of all the lands and everything else, together with the salary correspond- 
ing to my rank of admiral, viceroy, and governor, and all other emolu* 
ments accruing thereto, as is more fully expressed in the title and agree- 
ment sanctioned by their highnesses. 

And it pleased tJie Lord Almighty, that in the year one thousand four 
hundred and ninety-two, I should discover the continent of the Indies and 
many islands, among them Hispaniola, which the Indians coll Ayte, and 
the Monicongos, Cipango. 1 then returned to Castile to their highnesses, 
who approved of my undertaking a second enterprise for farther dis- 
coveries and settlements ; and the Lord gave me victory over the island 
ef Hispaniola, which extends six hundred leagues, and 1 conquered it and 
made it tributary ; and I discovered many islands, inhabited by cannibals, 
and seven hundred to the west of Hispaniola, among which is Jamaica, 
which we call Santiago ; and three hundred and thirty-three leagues of 
continent from sonljh to west, besides a hundred and seven to the north, 
which 1 discovered in my first voyage, together with many islands, as may 
more clearly be seen by my letters, memorials, and maritime charts. And 
as we hope in God that before long a goqfl and great revenue will be 
derived firom the above islands and continent, of which, for the reasons 
aforeuid, belong to me the tenth and the eighth, with .the salaries and 
emoluments specified above ; and considering that we are ^mortal, and 
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that it is proper for every one to settle his affairs^ and to leave declared to 
his heirs and successors the property he possesses or may have a right to : 
Wherefore 1 have concluded to create an entailed estate (mayorazgo) out 
of the said eighth of tl^ lands^ places, and revenues, in the manner which 
I now proceed to state. 

In the first place, I am to be succeeded by Don Diego, my son, who in 
case of death without children is to be succeeded bf my other son Ferdi- 
nand ; and should God dispose of him also without leaving children, and 
without my having any other son, then my brother Don Bartholomew 
to succeed ; and after ^im his eldest son ; and if God should dispose of 
him without heirs, be shall be succeeded by his sons from one to another 
for ever ; or, in the failure of a son, to be succeeded by Don Ferdinand, 
after the same manner, from son to son successively ; or in their place by 
my brothers Bartholomew and Diego. And should it please the Lord 
tliat the estate, after having continued for some time in the line of any of 
the above successors, should stand in need of an immediate and lawful 
male heir, the succession shall then devolve to the nearest relation, being 
B man of legitimate birth, and bearing the name of Columbus derived 
from his father and his ancestors. This entailed estate shall in nowise be 
inherited by a woman, except in case that no male is to be found, either 
in this or any other quarter of the world, of my real lineage, whose name, 
as well as that of his ancestors, shall have always been Columbus. In 
such an event, (winch may God forefend,) then the female of legitimate 
birth, most nearly related to the preceding possessor of the estate, shall 
succeed to it : and this is to be under the conditions herein stipulated at 
foot, which must be understood to extend as well to Don Diego, my son, 
us to the aforesaid, and their heirs, every one of them, to be fulfilled by 
them ; and failing to do so they are to be deprived of the succession, for 
not having complied with what shall herein be expressed : and the estate 
to pass to the person most nearly related to the one who held the right : 
ami the person thus succeeding shall in like manner forfeit the estate, 
should he also fail to comply with said conditions ; and another person, 
the nearest of my lineage, shall succeed, provided he abide by them, so 
that they may be observed for ever in the form prescribed. This for- 
feiture is not to be incurred for trifling matters, originating in lawsuits, 
but ill important cases, when the glory of God, or my own, or that of my 
family, may be concerned, which supposes a perfect fulfilment of all the 
things hereby ordained ; all which 1 recommend to the courts of justice. 
And I supplicate his Holiness, who now is, and those that may succeed 
in the holy church, that if it should happen that this my will and testa- 
ment has need of his holy order and command for its fulfilment, that such 
order be issued in virtue of obedience, and under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, and that it shall not be in anywise disfigured. And 1 also pray the 
king and queen, our sovereigns, and their eldest-born, Prince Don Juan, 
our lord, and their successors, for the sake of the services 1 have done 
them, and because it is just, that it may please them not to permit this 
iny will and constitution of iny entailed estate to be any way altered, but 
to leave it in the form aniynaniier which 1 have ordained, for ever, for 
the greater glory of the Almighty, and that it may be the root and basis of 
my lineage, and a memento of the services I have rendered their high- 
nesses ; that, being born in Genoa, 1 came over to serve them in Castfie^ 
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and discovered to the west of Terra Firmn, the Indies and islands before 
mentioned. 1 accordingly pray their highnesses to order that this my 
privilege and testament be held valid, and be executed summarily and 
without any opposition or demur, according to the Jetter. 1 also pray the 
grandees of the realm and the lords of the council, and all others having 
administration of justice, to be pleased not to sutler this my will and tes- 
tament to be of no avail, but to cause it to be fulfilled as by me ordained ; 
it being just that a noble, who has served the king and queen, and the 
kingdom, should be respected in the disposition of his estate by will, tes- 
tament, institution of entail or inheritance, and that the same be not in- 
fringed cither in whole or in part. * 

In the first place, my son Don Diego, and all my successors and de- 
scendants, as well as my brothers Bartholomew and Diego, shall bear my 
arms, such as 1 shall leave them after niy days, without inserting anything 
else in them ; and they shall be their seal to seal withal. Don Diego my 
son, or any other wlio may inherit this estate, on coming into possession 
of the inheritance, shall sign with the signature which T now make use of, 
which is an X with an S over it, and an M with a Roman A o\cr it, and 
over that an S, and then a Greek Y, with an 8 over it, witii its lines and 
points as is my custom, as may be seen by my signatures, of which there 
are many, and it will be seen by the present one. 

He shall only write the Admiral,’’ whatever other titles the king 
may have conferred on him. This is to bo understood as respects his 
signature, but not the enumeration of his titles, whitdi he run make at full 
length if agreeable, only the signature is to be ''the Admiral.” 

The said Don Diego, or any other inheritor of this estate, shall possess 
my offices of admiral of the ocean, which is to the west of an imaginary 
line, which his highness ordered to be draw4i, running from pole to pole a 
hundred leagues beyond the Azores, and as many more beyond the Cape 
dc Verd islands, over all which 1 was made, by their order, their admiral 
of the sea, with all the pre-eminences held by Don Henrique in the 
admiralty of Castile, and they made me their governor and viceroy perpe-' 
taally and for ever, over all the islands and main -land discoveied, or to 
be discovered, for myself and heirs, as is more fully shown by my treaty 
and privilege as above-mentioned. 

Item : The said Don Diego, or any other inheritor of this estate, shall 
distribute the revenue which it may please our Lord to grant him, in the 
following manner, under the above penalty. 

First — Of the whole income of this estate, now and at all times, and 
of whatever may be had or collected from it, he shall give the fourth part 
annually to my brother Don Bartholomew Columbus, Adeluiitado of the 
Indies ; and this is to continue till he shall have acquired an income of a 
million of maravadises, for his support, and for the services he has 
rendered and will continue to render to this entailed estate ; which million 
he is to receive, as stated, every year, if the said fourth amount to so 
much, and that he hale nothing else ; but if he possess a part or the 
whole of that amount in rents, that thenceforth he .^hall not enjoy the 
said million, nor any part of it, except that he shall have in the said 
fourth part unto the said quantity of a million, if it should amount to so 
much ; and as much as he shall have of revenue beside this fourth part, 
whatever sum of maravadises of known rent from property or perpetual 
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offices, the sffid quaitity of rent or revenne from property or offices shall 
be discounted ; and from the said million shall be reserved vrhatever 
marriage portion he may receive with any female he may espouse ; so that 
whatever he may receive in marriage with liis wife, no deduction shall be 
made on that accounthfrom said million, but onlj for whatever he may 
acquire, or may have, over and above his wife’s dowry, and when it shall 
please God that he or his heirs and de.'ocendants shall derive from their 
property and offices a revenue of a million arising from rents, neither he 
nor his heirs shall enjoy any longer anything from the said fourth part of 
Ihe entailed estate, which shall remain with Don Diego, or whoever mtty 
inherit it. • 

Item : From the revenues of the said estate, or from any other fourth 
part of it, (should its amount be iidequate to it,) shall be paid every year 
to my son Ferditiand two millions, till such time as his revenue shall 
amount to two millions, in the same form and manner as in the case of 
Bartholomew, who, well as his heirs, are to have the million or the 
part that may be wanting. • 

Item : Tlic said Don Diego or Don Bartholomew shall make, out of 
the said estate, for my brother Diego, siicK provision as may enable him 
to live decently, as he is my brother, to whom I assign no particular sum, 
us he has attached liimself to the church, and that will be given liim 
which is right : and this is to be given him in a mass, and before anything 
shall have been received by Ferdinand my son, or Bartholomew my 
brother, or tlioir heirs, and also according to the amount of the income of 
the estate. And in case of discord, the case is to be referred to two of 
our relations, or other men of honour; and should they disagree among 
themselves, they will choose a third person as arbitrator, being virtuous, 
and not distrusted by either party. 

Item : All this revenue which I bequeath to Bartholomew, to Ferdi- 
nand, and to Diego, shall be delivered to and received by them os pre> 
scribed under the obligation of being faithful and loyal to Diego my son, 
or his heirs, they as well as their children ; and should it appear that they, 
or any of tiiem, had proceeded against him in anything touching his 
honour, or the prosperity of the family, or of the estate, either in word or 
deed, whereby might come a scandal and debasement to mv family, and 
a detriment to my estate ; in that case, nothing farther shall be given to 
them or him, from that time forward, inasmuch as they are always to be 
faithful to Diego and to bis successors. 

Item: As it was my intention, when 1 first instituted this entailed 
estate, to dispose, or that my son Diego should dispose for roe, of the 
tenth part of the income in favour of necessitous person.^, as a tithe, and 
in coinmenioratiou of the Almighty and Eternal God ; and persisting still 
in this opinion, and hoping that his High Majesty will assist me, and 
those who may inherit it, in this or the New World, 1 have resolved that 
the said tithe shall be paid in the manner following : 

First — It is to be understood that the fourtli j^rt of the revenue of the 
estate which I have ordained and directed to be given to Don Bartholo- 
mew, till he have an income of one million, includes the tcntli of the 
whole revenue 'of the estate ; and that as in proportion as the income of 
my brother Don Bartholomew shall increase, as it has to be discounted 
from the revenue of tlie fourth part of the entailed estate, that the said 
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reveuue shall be calculated, to know how much theb tenth part amounts 
to ; and the part which exceeds what is necessary to make up the million 
for Don Bartholomew shall be received by such of niy family ns may most 
stand' in need of it, discounting it from said tenth, if their income do not 
amount to fifty thousand maravadises j and shoulcf any of these come to 
have an income to this amount, such a part shall be awarded them as two 
persons, chosen for the purpose, may determine along with Don Diego, or 
his heirs. Thus, it is to be understood that the million which 1 leave to 
Pon Bartholomew comprehends the tenth of the whole revenue of the 
c:tate ; which revenue is to be distributed among my nearest and most 
needy relations in the manner 1 have directed; and when Don Bartholo* 
mew have an income of one million, and that nothing more shall be due 
to him on account of said fourth part, then, Don Diego my son, or the 
person who may be in possession of the estate, along with the two other 
persons which 1 shall herein point out, shall inspect the accounts, and so 
direct, that the tenth of the revenue shall still continue to be paid to the 
most necessitous members of my family that may be found in this or any 
other quarter of the world, who shall be diligently sought out : and they 
are to be paid out of the fourth part from which Don Bartholomew is to 
derive his million ; which sums arc to be taken into account, and deducted 
from the said tenth, which, should it amount to more, the overplus, as it 
arises from the fourth part, shall be given to the most necessitous persons 
as aforesaid ; and should it not he sulticient, that Don Bartholomew shall 
have it until his own estate goes on increasing, leaving the said million in 
part or in the whole. 

Item : The said Don Diego my son, or whoever may be the inheritor, 
shall appoint two persons of conscience and authority, and most nearly 
related to the family, who are to examine the revenue and its amount 
carefully, and to cause the said tenth to be paid out of the fourth from 
which Don Bartholomew is to receive his million, to the most necessitated 
members of my family tliat may be found here or elsewhere, whom they 
shall look for diligently upon their consciences; and as it might happen 
that said Don Diego, or others after him, for reasons which may concern 
their own welfare, or the credit and support of the cstatt', may be un- 
willing to make known the full amount of the income; nevertheless 1 
charge him, on his conscience, to pay the sum aforesaid ; and to charge 
them, on their souls and consciences, not to denounce or make it known, 
except with the consent of Don Diego, or the person that may succeed 
him ; but let the above tithe be paid in the manner I have directed. 

Item : In order to avoid all disputes in the choice of the two nearest 
relations who are to act with Don Diego or hia heirs, I hereby elect Don 
Bartholomew my brother for one, and Don Fernando my son for the 
Other ; and when these two shall enter upon the business, they shall 
choose two other persons among the most trusty, and most nearly related, 
and these again shall elect two others when it shall be question of com* 
mencing the examinatioB ; and thus it shall be managed with diligence 
from one to the other, as well in this as in the other of government, for 
the service and glory of God, and the benefit of the said entailed estate. 

Item : I also enjoin Diego, or any one that iBay inherit the estate, to 
haTe i^d maintain in the city of Genoa, one person of our lineage to 
reside there with his wife, and appoint him a sufficient revenue to enable 
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him to live decently, as a person closely connected with the family, of 
which he is to be ihe root and basis in that city ; from which ^eat good 
may accrue to him, inasmuch as 1 was bom there, and came from thenceu 

Item : The said Don Diego, or whoever shall inherit the estate, must 
remit in bills, or in any |^ther way, all such sums as he may be able to 
save out of the revenue of the estate, and direct purchases to be made in 
his name, or that of his heirs, in a stock in the Bank of St. George, 
which gives an interest of six per cent, and in secure money ; and this 
shall be devoted to the purpose 1 am about to explain. 

Item : As it becomes every man of property to serve God, either per- j 
sonally or by means of his wealth, and as all moneys deposited with St. 
George are quite safe, and Genoa is a noble city, and powerful by sea, 
and 9 ^ at the time that I undertook to set out upon the discovery of the 
Indies, it was with the intention of supplicating the king and queen, our 
lords, that whatever moneys should be derived fiom the said Indies, 
should be invested in the conquest of Jerusalem ; and as 1 did so suppli- 
cate them, if they do this, it will be well; if not, at all gvents, the said 
Diego, or such person as may succeed him in this trust, to collect toge« 
ther all the money he can, and accompany the king our lord, should he 
go to the conquest of Jerusalem, or else go there himself with all the 
force he can command ; and in pursuing this intention, it will please the 
Lord to assist towards the accomplishment of the plan ; an I should he 
not be able to effect tho conquest of the whole, no doubt he will achieve 
it in part. Let him therefore collect and make a fund of all his wealth in 
St. George of Genoa, and let it multiply there till such time as it may 
appear to him that something of consequence may bo effected as respects 
the project on Jerusalem ; for 1 believe that when their highnesses shall 
see that this is contemplated, they will wish to realise it themselves, or 
will afford him, as their servant and vassal, the means of doing it for 
them. 

Item : 1 charge my son Diego and my descendants, especially whoever 
may inherit this estate, which consists, as aforesaid, of the tenth of what- 
soever may be had or found in the Indies, and the eighth part of the lands 
and rents, all which, together with my rights and emoluments as admiral, 
viceroy, and governor, amount to more than twenty-five per cent. ; 1 say, 
that 1 require of him to employ all this revenue, Us well as his person and 
all the means in his power, in well and faithfully serving and supporting 
their highnesses, or their successors, even to the loss of life and property ; 
since it was their highnesses, next to God, who first gave me the means 
of getting and achieving this property, although it is true, I came over to 
these realms to invite them to the enterprise, and that a long time elapsed 
before any provision was made for carrying it into execution ; which, 
however, is not surprising, os this was an undertaking of which all the 
world was ignorant, and no one had any faith in it ; wherefore I am by so 
much the more indebted to them, as well as because they have since also 
much favoured and promoted me. • 

Item : 1 also require of Diego, or whomsoever may be in possession of 
tho estate, that in the case of any schism taking place in the church of 
God, or that any person o§ whatever class or condition should attempt 
to despoil it of its property and honours, they hasten to oiler at the feet 
of his holiness, that is, if tliey are not heretics (which God forbid 1) 
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their persons, power, and wealth, for the purpose of suppressing such 
schism, and preventing any spoliation of the honour and property of 
the church. 

Item : I command the said Diego, or whoever may possess the said 
estate, to labour and strive for the honour, welfay.*, and aggrandizement of 
the city of Genoa, and to make use of all his power and means in defend- 
ing and enhancing the good and credit of that republic, in all things not 
contrary to the t-ervicc of the church of God, or the high dignity of our 
king and (|ucen, our lords, and their successors. 

D Item : The said Diego, or whoever may possess or succeed t«) the estate, 
out of the fourth part of the whole revenue, froi i which, as aforesaid, is 
to be taken tlie tenth, when Don Bartholomew or his heirs shall have 
saved the two millions, or part of them, and when the time shall come of 
making a distribution among our relations, shall apjdy and invest the said 
tenth ill providing marriages for such daughters of our lineage as may re- 
quire it, and in doing all the good in their ])Ower. 

Item : When a suitable time shall arrive, he sliall order a church to he 
built in the island of Hispaniola, and in the most convenient spot, to l>e 
called Santa Maria de la Conception ; to which is to he annexed an hos- 
pital, upon the best ])ossiblo plan, like those of Italy and Castile, and a 
chapel erected to sa}' mass in for the good of my soul, and those of my 
ancestors and successors with great devotion, since no doubt it will please 
the Lord to give us a sufficient revenue for this and the afore-mentioned 
purposes. 

Item : I also order Diego my son, or whomsoever may inherit after 
him, to spare no pains in having and maintaining in the island of Hispa- 
niola, four good professors of theology, to the end and aim of their study- 
ing and labouring to convert to our holy faith the inhabitants of tlie Indies; 
and in proportion as, by God’s will, the revenue of the estate shall in- 
crease, in the same degree shall the numbers of teachers and devout in- 
crease, who are to strive to make Christians of the natives ; in attaining 
which no exj)cnse should be thought too great. And in conimemoratiozT 
of all that I hereby ordain, and of the foregoing, a monument of marble 
shall be erected in the said church of La Conception, in the most con- 
spicuous place, to serve as a record of what 1 here enjoin on the said 
Diego, as well as to other persons who may look upon it ; which marble 
shall contain an inscription to the same effect. 

Item ; 1 also recpiire of Diego my son, and whomsoever may succeed 
him in the estate, that every time, and as often ns he confesses, he first 
show this obligation, or a copy of it, to the confessor, praying liim to 
read it through, that he may be enabled to inquire respecting its ful- 
filment ; from which will redound great good and happiness to his soul. 

S. 

S. A. S. 

X. M. Y. 

, EL ALMIKANTlfi. 

No. XXXVII. — Signature of Columbus. 

As every thing respecting Columbus is fu^ of interest, his signature 
has been a matter of some discussion. It ))artook of the pedantic and 
bigoted character of the age, and perhaps of the peculiar character of the 
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man« who, considering^ him self mysteriougly elected and set apart from 
among men fur certain great ])urposes, adopted a correspondent formaiitj 
and solemnity in all his concerns. His signature was as tbllows : 

S. 

S. A. K 
X. M. Y. 

XPO KERENS. , 

The first half of the signature^ XPO, (for CHRISTO,) is in Greek 
letters; the second, KERENS, is in Latin. Such was the usage of those 
days ; and eTcn at present both Greek and Roman letters are used in 
signatures and inscriptioi^ in Spain. 

The ciphers or initials uhovu the signature are supposed to represent 
a pious ejaculation. To read them one must begin with the lower letters, 
and connect tliem with those above. Signor Gio. Batista Spotorno con- 
jectures them to mean either Xristus ((3hri'<tus) Sancta Maria Yosephus, 
or, Salve me, Xri.^tus, Maria, Yosephus. The North Amcrh'an Review', 
for April, 1827, suggests the substitution of Jesus for Josephus, but the 
suggestion of Spotorno is most probably correct, as a common Spanish 
ejaculation is Jesus Maria y Jose.** 

It was an ancient usage in Spain, and it has not entirely gone by, to 
accompany the sigiiatni'e with some w'ords of religious purporL One 
object of this practice was to show the writer to be a Christian. This 
was of sonic importance in a country in which Jew's and Mahometans 
were ])roscri])ed and pcM secuted. 

Don Fi'rnando, son to Columbus, says that his father, when he took 
his pen in hand, usually commenced by writing “ Jesus cum Maria sit 
nobis in via ;** and the book which the admiral prepared and sent to the 
sm’ereigns, containing the prophecies which he considered ns referring to 
his discoveries, and to the rescue of the holy sepulchre, begins with the 
same words. This practice is akin to that of placing the initials of pious 
words above his signature, and gives great probability to the mode iu 
which they hare been deciphered. 

No. XXXVIII.— A Visit to Palos. 

[The following narrative was actually conimcncrd, by the author of tliia w'ork, ns n letter 
to a I'rieiiil, hut iiuexpc<'lcdly swelled to its present »i/c. lie has hceii induced to insert 
it here rniiii the idea, that many will feel the same curiosity to know somclliiiig of the 
present state of Palos and its luhahiluuts tliut led him to make the juurney.J 

Seville, 1828. 

Since I last wrote to you, I have made what 1 may term an American 
pilgrimage, to visit tlie little port of Palos in Andalusia, where Columbus 
fitted out his ships, and whence he sailed for the discovcry,of the New 
World. Need 1 tell you how deeply interesting and gratifying it has 
been to me ? I had long meditated this excursion, as a kind of pious, 
and, if 1 may so say, filial duty of an American, and my intention was 
quickened when I learnt that many of the edifices, •mentioned in the 
History of Columbus, still remained in nearly the same state in which 
they existed at the time of his sojourn at Palos, and that the descendants 
of the intrepid Pinzons, who i^ded him with ships and money, and sailed 
with him in the great voyage of discovery, still flourished in the neigh* 
bourhood. 

& o 
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The very evening before my departure from Seville on the excnrsioni I 
heard that there was a young gentleman of the Pinzon family studying 
law in the city. 1 got introduced to him, and found him of most prepos- 
sessing appearance and manners. He gave me a letter of introduction to 
his father, Don Juan Fernandez Pinzon, residenfbf Moguer, and the pre- 
sent head of the family. 

As it was in thceniildle of August, and the weather intensely hot, I 
hired a calesa for the journey. This is a two-whceled carriage, resem- 
bling a cabriolet, but of the most primitive and rude construction ; the 
harness is profusely ornamented with brass, and the horse’s head deco- 
rated with tufts, and tassels, and dangling bol#^ of scarlet and yellow 
worsted. 1 had for calasero, a tall, long-legged Andalusian, in short 
jacket, little round-crowned hat, breeches decorated with buttons from the 
hip to the knees, and a pair of russet leather bottinas or spatterdashes. 
He was an active fellow, though uncommonly taciturn for an Andalusian, 
and strode along beside his horse, rousing him occasionally to greater 
speed by a lodd malediction or a hearty thwack of his cudgel. 

In this style, 1 set off late in the day to avoid the noontide heat, and, 
after ascending the lofty range of hills which borders the great valley of 
the Guadalquiver, and having a rough ride among their heights, 1 des- 
cended about twilight into one of those vast, silent, melancholy plains, 
frequent in Spain, where I beheld no other signs of life than a roaming 
dock of bustards, and a distant herd of cuttle, guarded by a solitary 
herdsman, who, with a long pike planted in the earth, stood motionless in 
the midst of the dreary landscape, resembling an Arab of the desert. The 
night had somewhat advanced when we stopped to repose for a few hours 
at a solitary venta or inn, if it might so be called, being nothing more 
than a vast, low-roofed stable, divided into several compartments for the 
reception of the troops of mules and arrieros (or carriers) who carry on 
the internal trade of Spain. Accommodation for the traveller there was 
none — not even for a traveller so easily accommodated as myself. The 
landlord had no food to give me, and as to a bed, he had none but 
a horse-cloth, on which bis only child, a boy of eight years old, lay 
naked on the earthen floor. Indeed, the heat of the weather, and the fumes 
from the stables made the interior of the hovel insupportable ; so I was 
fain to bivouac, on my cloak, on the pavement, at the door of the 
venta, where, on waking, after two or three hours of sound sleep, I 
found a contrabandisU (or smuggler) snoring beside me, with his blun- 
derbuss on his arm. 

I resumed ray journey before break of day, and had made several 
leagues by ten o’clock, when we stopped to breakfast, and to pass the 
snlti^ hours of mid-day in a large village ; whence we departed about four 
o’clock, and after passing through the same kind of solitary country, 
arrived just after sunset at Moguer, This little city (for at present it is a 
city) is situated about a league from Palos, of which place it has gradually 
absorbed all the respectable inhabitants, and, among the number, the whole 
flfimily of the Pinzons. 

So remote is this little place from the stir and bustle of travel, and so 
deltitute of the show and vain-glory of thiS^ world, that my calsea, as it 
rattled and jingled along the narrow and ill-paved streets, caused a great 
aenaation ; the children shouted and scampered along by its side, admiring 
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its splendid trappings of irass and worsted, and gazing with reverence at 
the important stranger who came in so gorgeous an equipage. 

I drove up to the principal posada, the landlord of which was at the 
door. He waa one of the ^very civilest men in the world, and disposed to 
do every thing in his power to make me comfortable ; there was only one 
difficulty, he had neither bed nor bed-room in his house. Tn fact it was 
a mere venta for muleteers, who are accustomed to sle^ on the ground, 
with their mule-doths for beds and pack-saddles for pillows. It was a 
hard case, but there was no better posada in the place. Few people 
travel for pleasure or curiosity in these out-of-the-way parts of Spain, 
and those of any note are generally received into private houses. I had 
travelled sufficiently in Spain to find out that a bed, after all, is not an 
article of indispensable necessity, and was about to bespeak some quiet 
corner where 1 might spread my cloak, when fortunately the landlord's 
wife came forth. She could not have a more obliging disposition than 
her husband, but then — God bless the women ! — they always know how 
to carry their good wishes into effect. In a little while, a small room, 
about ten feet square, which had formed a tlmroughfare between the 
stables and a kind of shop or bar-room, was cleared of a variety of lum- 
ber, and I was assured that a bed should be put up there for me. From 
the consultations I saw my hostess holding with some of her neighbour 
gossips, 1 fancied the bed was to be a kind of piecemeal contribution 
among them for the credit of the house. 

As soon as I could change my dress, I commenced the historical 
researches which were the object of my j[Ourney, and inquired for the 
abode of Don Juan Fernandez Pinzon. My obliging landlord himself 
volunteered to conduct me thither, and 1 set off full of animation at the 
thoughts of meeting with the lineal representative of one of the coadjutors 
of Columbus. 

A short walk brought us to the house, which was most respectaole in 
its appearance, indicating easy, if not affluent, circumstances. The door, 
as is customary in Spanish villages during summer, stood wide open. 
We entered with the usual salutation or rather summons, “ Ave Maria 1" 
A trim Andalusian handmaid answered to the call, and, on our inquiring 
for the master of the house, led the way across a little patio or court, in 
Cbe centre of the edifice, cooled by a fountain surrounded by shrubs 
and flowers, to a back court or terrace, likewise set out with flowers, 
where Don Juan Fernandez was seated with his family, enjoying the 
' serene evening in the open air. 

1 was much pleased with his appearance. He was a venerable old 
gentleman, tall, and somewhat thin, with fair complexion and gray hair. 
He received me with great urbanity, and on reading the letter from his 
son, appeared struck with surprise to And I had come quite to Moguer, 
merely to visit the scene of the embarkation of Columbus ; and still 
more so on my telling him, that one of my leading objects of cu- 
riosity was his own femily connection ; for it would seem that the 
worthy cavalier had troubled his head but little about the enterprisee of 
hk ancestors. ^ 

I now took my seat in the domestic circle, and soon felt myself quite 
at home, for there is generally a frankness in the hospitality of Spaniards 
that soon puts a stranger at his ease beneath their roof. The wife of Doi» 

3 o 2 
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Juan Fernandez was extremely amiable and aflable, pospessing much of 
that natural aptness for which the Spanish women are remarkable. In 
the course of conversation with them I learnt, that Don Juan Fernandez, 
who is seventy-two years of age, is the eldest of five brothers, all of whom 
are married, have numerous otfsprings, and livSinMogiier and its vicinity, 
in nearly the same condition and rank of life as at the time of the dis- 
covery. Tliis agreed with what 1 bad previously heard, respecting the 
families of the discoverers. Of Columbus no lineal and direct descendant 
exists ; his was an exotic stock which never took deep and lasting root in 
the Country ; but the race of the Pinzons cont^ues to thrive and multiply 
in its native soil. 

While I was yet conversing, a gentleman entered, who was introduced 
to me as Don Luis Fernandez Pinzon, the youngest of the brothers. He 
appeared between fifty and sixty years of age, somewhat robust, with fair 
complexion, gray hair, and a frank and manly deportment. He is the 
only one of £he ])resent generation that has followed the ancient profes- 
sion of the family ; having served with great applause as an officer of the 
royal navy, from which he retired, on his marriage about twenty-two 
years since. He is the one, also, who takes the greates interest and 
pride in the historical honours of his house, carefully preserving all the 
legends and documents of the achievements and distinctions of his family, 
a manuscript volume of which he lent to me for my inspection. 

Don Juan now expressed a wish that, during my residence in Moguer, 

I would make his house my home. I endeavoured to excuse myself, al- 
leging, that the good people at the posadn had been at sucli extraordinary 
trouble in preparing quarters for me, that I did not like to disappoint them. 
The worthy old gentleman undertook to arrange all this, and, while supper 
was preparing, we walked together to the posada. I found that my oblig- 
ing host and hostess had indeed exerted themselves to an uncommon degree. 
An old rickety table had been spread out in a comer of the little room as 
a bedstead, on top of whichwas propped up a grand cama de /t/jto, orstatebed, 
which appeared to be the admiration of the house. 1 could not, for the soul 
of me, appear to undervalue what the poor people had prepared with such 
hearty good-will, and considered such a triumph of art and luxury ; so I 
again entreated Don Juan to dispense with ray sleeping at his) house, promis- 
ing most faithfully to make my meals there whilst I should stay at Moguer, 
and as the old gentleman understood my motives for declining his invita- 
tion, and felt a good-humoured sympathy in them, we readily arranged the 
matter. I returned therefore with Don Juan to his house and supped 
with his family. Daring the repast a plan was agreed upon for my visit 
to Falos, and to the convent La Rabida, in which Don Juan volunteered 
to accompany me and be my guide, and the following day was allotted 
to the expedition. We were to breakfast at a hacienda, or country-seat, 
which he possessed in the vicinity of Palos, in the midst of his 
vincyardg, and ^ere to dine there on our return from the convent.-* ' 
These. arrangements being made, we parted for the night; I returned 
to the posada highly gratified with my visit, and slept soundly in tha 
extraordinary bed which, I may, almost |ay, had been invented for my 
aOOommodatioTi. 

A' On the following morning, bright and early, Don Juan Fernandez and 
mv^lf set off in the calesa for Palos, 1 felt apprehensive at first, that 
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kind-hearted old gdhtleman, in his anxiety to oblige, had left his bed 
at too early an hour, and was exposing himself to fatigues uusuited to his 
age. He laugbed at thb idea, and assured me that he was an early riser, 
and aceustoTned to all kinds of exercise on horse and foot, being a keen 
sportsman, and frequnptlg passing days together among the mountains On 
shooting e\peditions, taking with him servants, horses, and provisions, 
and living in a tent. He appeared, in fact, to be of an active habit, 
and to possess a youthful vivacity of spirit. His cheerful disposition 
rendeicd our morning drive extremely agreeable; his urbanity was 
shown to every one whom we met on the road ; even the common peasant 
was saluted by him with#he appellation of caballero, a mark of respect ever 
gratifying to the poor but proud Spaniard, when yielded by a superior. 

As the tide was out, we drove along the flat grounds bordeiing the 
Tinto. The river was on our right, while on our left was a range of 
hills, jutting out into promontories, one beyond the other, and covered 
with vineyards and fig-trees. The weather w'as serene, the air soft and 
balmy, and the landscape of that gentle kind calculated to put one in a 
quiet and happy humour. We passed close by the skirts of Palos, and 
drove to the hacienda, which is situated at some little distance from the 
village, between it and the river. The house is a low stone building, 
well white-washed, and of great length ; one end being fitted up os a 
summer residence, with saloons, bed-rooms, and a domestic chapel ; 
and the other as a bodega or magazine for the reception of the wine pro- 
duced on the estate. 

The house stands on a hill, amidst vineyrrds, which are supposed to 
cover a part of the site of the andent town of Palos, now shrunk to a 
miserable village. Beyond these vineyards, on the crest of a distant hill, 
are seen the white, walls of the convent of La liabida rising above a dark 
wood of pine-trees. 

Below the hacienda flows the river Tinto, on which Columbus em- 
barked. It is divided by a low tongue of land, or rather the sand-bar of 
Saltes, from the river Odiel, with which it soon mingles its uuters, and 
flows on to the ocean. Beside this sand-bar, where the channel of the 
river runs deep, the squadron of Columbus was anchored, and thence he 
made sail on the morning of his departure. 

The soft breeze that was blowing scarcely ruffled the surface of this 
beautiful river ; two or three picturesque barks, colled mystics, with long 
latine sails, were gliding down it. A little aid of the imagination might 
suffice to picture them as the light caravels of Columbus, sallying forth on 
their eventful expedition, while the distant bells of the town of Huelva, 
which were ringing melodiously, might be supposed as clieering the 
voyagers with a farewell peal. 

I cannot express to you what were my feelings on trending the shore 
which had once been animated with the bustle of departure, and whose 
sands had been printed by the last footstep of Columbus. The solemn 
and sublime nature of the event that had followed, tegether with the fat4 
and fortunea of those concerned in it, billed the mind with vague, yet 
melancholy ideas. It was like viewing the silent and empty stage of some 
great drama when all the aitors had departed. The very aspect of the 
landscape, so tranquilly beautiful, bad an effect upon me; and as 1 paced 
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the deserted shores by the side of a descendant o^one of the discoTeren^ 
I felt my heart swelling with emotions, and my eyes filling with tears. 

What surprised me was, to find no semblance of a sea-port ; there was 
neither wliarf nor landing-place — nothing but a naked river bank, with 
the hulk of a ferry-boat, which I was told carried |)assengers to Huelva, 
lying high and dry on the sands, deserted by the tide. Palos, though it 
has doubtless dwiiylled away from its former size, can never have been 
important as to extent and population. If it possessed warehouses on 
the beach, they have disappeared. It is at present a mere village of the 
‘ poorest kind, and lies nearly a quarter of a mile from the river, in a 
hollow among hills. It contains a few hundred a>iihabitaiits, who subsist 
principally by labouring in the fidds and vineyards. Its race of mer- 
chants and mariners is extinct. There are no vessels belonging to the 
place, nor any show of traffic, excepting at the season of fruit and wine, 
when a few mystics and other light barks anchor in the river to collect the 
produce of the neighbourhood. The people are totally ignorant, and it is 
probable that the greater part of them scarce know even the name of 
America. Such is the place whence sallied forth the enterprise for the 
discovery of the western world ! 

We were now summoned to breakfast in a little saloon of the hacienda. 
The table was covered with natural luxuries produced upon the spot — fine 
purple and muscatel grapes from the adjacent vineyard, delicious melons 
from the garden, and generous wines made on the estate. The repast 
was heightened by the genial manners of my hospitable host, who 
appeared to possess the most enviable cheerfulness of spirit and simpli- 
city of heart. 

After breakfast, we set off in the calcsa to visit the convent of La 
Rabitla, about half a league distant. The road, for a part of the way, lay 
through the vineyards, and was deep and sandy. The calasero had been 
at his wits’ end to conceive what motive a stranger like myself, apparently 
vravelling for mere amusement, could have in coming so far to see so 
miserable a place as Palos, which he set down as one of the very poorest 
places in the whole world; but this additional toil and struggle through 
deep sand to visit the old convent of La Kabida completed his confusion — 

II ombre 1” exclaimed he, ** cs una ruina ! no hay mas quedosfrailes!’* 
— bounds! why it’s a ruin ! there are only two friars there I” Don 
Juan laughed, and told him that I had come all the way from Seville 
precisely to see that old ruin and those two friars. The calasero made 
the Spaniard’s last reply when he is perplexed— he shrugged his shoulders 
and crossed himself. After ascending a hill and passing through the 
skirts of a straggling pine wood, we arrived in front of the convent. It 
stands in a bleak and solitary situation, on the brow of a rocky height oi 
promontory, overlooking to the west a wide range of sea and Umd, 
bounded by the frontier mountains of Portugal, about eight leagues dis- 
tant. The convent is shut out from a view of the vineyard of Palos by 
the gloomy forest orpines already mentioned, which cover the promontory 
to t& east, and darken the whole landscape in that direction. * 

There is nothing remarkable in the architecture of the convent ; part 
of it is Gothic, but the edifice, having been frequently repaired, and being 
whitewashed, according to a universal custom in Andalusia, inherited from 
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thie Moors, has not tha^ venerable aspect which might be expected from 
its antiquity. 

'We alighted at the gate where Columbus^ when a poor pedestrian, a 
stranger in the land, asked bread and water for his child ! As long as the 
convent stands, this must be a spot calculated to awaken the most thrill- 
ing interest. The gate fhmams apparently in nearly the same state as at 
the time of his visit, but there is no longer a porter at hand to administer 
to the wants of the wayfarer. The door stood wide dpen, and admitted 
us into a small court-yard. Thence we passed through a Gothic portal 
into the chapel, without seeing a human being. We then traversed two^ 
interior cloisters, equally vacant and silent, and bearing a look of neglect 
and dilapidation. Flora an open window we had a peep at what had once 
been a garden, but that had also gone to ruin ; the walls were broken and 
thrown down ; a few shrubs, and a scattered fig-tree or two, were all the 
traces of cultivation that remained. We passed through the lung dormi- 
tories, but the cells W'ere shut up and abandoned j we saw no living thing 
except a solitary cat stealing across a distant corridor, ^hich fied in a 
panic at the unusual sight of strangers. At length, after patrolling nearly 
the whole of the empty building to the echo of our own footsteps, we 
came to where the door of a cell, being partly open, gave us the sight of 
a monk within, seated at a table writing. He rose, and received us with 
much civility, and conducted us to the superior, who was reading in an 
adjacent cell. They were both rather young men, and, together with a 
novitiate and a lay-brother, who officiated as cook, formed the whole 
community of the convent. 

Don Juan Fernandez communicated to them the object of my visit, and 
my desire also to inspect the archives of the convent, to find if there was 
any record of the sojourn of Columbus. They informed us that the 
archives had been entirely destroyed by the French, The younger monk, 
how^ever, who had perused them, had a vague recollection of various par- 
ticulars concerning the trafisactions of Columbus at Palos, his visit to the 
convent, and the sailing of his expedition. From all that he cited, how- 
ever, it appeared to me that all the information on the subject contained 
in the archives had been extracted from Herrera and other well-known 
authors. The monk wos talkative and eloquent, and soon diverged from 
the subject of Columbus, to one which he considered of infinitely greater 
importance — the miraculous image of the 'Virgin possessed by tlicir con- 
vent, -and known by the name of “ Our Lady of La Rabida.*’ He gave 
us a histoiy of the wonderful way in which the image had been found 
buried in the earth, where it had lain hidden for ages, since the time of 
the conquest of Spain by the Moors ; the disputes between the convent 
and different places in the neighbourhood for the possession of it ; the 
marvellous protection it extended to the adjacent country, especially in 
preventing dl madness, either in man or dog, for this malady was and* 
ently so prevalent in this place as to gain it the appellation of La Rabia, 
by which it was originally called ; a name which, thanks to the' benefi- 
cent influence of the Virgin, it no longer merited n^r retained. SUch are 
the legends and relics with which every convent in Spain is enriched, 
which are zealously cried ^p by the monks, and devoutly credited by the 
populace. 

Twice a year, on the festival of our Lady of La Rabida, and on that of 
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the patron saint of the order, the solitude and silence of the convent are 
interrupted by the intrusion of a swarming multitude, composed of the 
inhabitants of Moguer, of Huelva, and the neighbourhood plains and 
mountains. The open esplanade in front of the editice resembles a fair, 
the adjacent forest teems with the motley throne, and the image of our 
Lady of La Rabida is borne forth in triumphant procession. 

While the friar was thus dilating upon the merits and renown of the 
image, I amused ifiyself with those day-dreams, or conjurings of the ima- 
gination, to which 1 am a little given. As the internal arrangements of 
^ convents are apt to be the same from age to age, 1 pictured to myself this 
chamber as the same inhabited by tlie guardian, {yuan Perez de Marchena, 
at. the time of the visit of Columbus. Why might not the old and pon- 
derous table before me be the very ono on which he displayed his conjec- 
tural maps, and expounded his theory of a western route to India ? It 
required but another stretch of the imagination to assemble the little con- 
clave around the table ; Juan Perez the friar, Garci Fernandez the physi- 
cian, and Martin Alonzo Pinzon the bold navigator, all listening with 
rapt attention to Columbus, or* to the tale of some old seaman of Palos, 
about islands seen in the western parts of tiie ocean. 

- The friars, as far as their poor means and scanty knowledge extended, 

. .were disposed to do everything to promote the object of my visit. They 
showed us all parts of the convent, which however, has little to boast of, 
excepting the historical associations connected with it. The library was 
reduced to a few volumes, chiefly on ecclesiastical subjects, piled pro- 
miscuously in the corner of a vaulted chamber, and covered with dust. 
The chamber itself was curious, being the most ancient part of the ediflee, 
and supposed to have formed part of a temple in the time of the Romans. 

We ascended to the roof of the convent to enjoy the extensive prospect 
it commands. Immediately below the promontory on which it is situated, 
runs a narrow but tolerably deep river, called the Domingo Rubio, which 
empties itself into the 'Pinto. It is the opinion of Don Luis Fernandez 
Pinzon, that the ships of Columbus were careened and fitted out in this 
river, as it affords better shelter than the Tinto, and its shores are not so 
shallow. A lonely bark of a flslierman was lying in this stream, and not 
far off, on a sandy point, were the ruins of an ancient watch-tower. From 
the roof of the convent, all the windings of the Odiel and the Tinto were 
to be seen, and their junction into the main stream, by which Columbus 
sallied forth to sea. In fact the convent serves as a landmark, being, 
from its lofty and solitary situation, visible for a. considerable distance to 
vessels coming on the coast. On the opposite side I looked down upon 
the lonely road, through the wood of pine trees, by which the zealous 
guardian of the convent. Fray Juan Perez, departed at midnight on his 
mole, when he sought the camp of Ferdinand and Isabella in the Vega 
of Granada, to plead the project of Columbus before the queen. 

Having flnished our iQspection of the convent, we prepared to depart, 
and were accompanied to the outward portal by the two friars. Our cala- 
sero brought his rattling and rickety vehicle for us to mount ; at sight 
of which one of the monks exclaimed, with a smile, ** Santa Maria I only 
to think ! A caleaa before the gate of the^convent of La Rabida V* 
kndt indeed, bo solitary and remote is this anment ediflee, and so simple 
is the mode of living of the people in this by-comer of Spain, that the 
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appearance of e^en a dbrry calesa might well cause astonishment. It is 
only singular that in such a by-comer the scheme of Columbus should 
have found intelligent listeners and coadjutors, after it had been discarded, 
almost with scoffing and contempt, from learned universities and splendid 
courts. ^ 

On our way back to the hacienda, we met Don Rafael, a younger son 
of Don Juan Fernandez, a fine young man, about (wenty-one years of 
age, and who, his father informed me, was at present studying French and 
mathematics. He was well mounted on a spirited gray horse, and dressed 
in the Andalusian style, with the little round hat and jacket. He sal^ 
his horse gracefully, ead managed him well. 1 was pleased with the 
frank and easy terms on which Don Juan appeared to live with his chil- 
dren. This 1 was inclined to think his favourite son, as 1 understood he 
was the only one that partook of the old gentleman’s fondness for the 
chase, and that accompanied him in his hunting excursions. 

A dinner had been prepared for us at the hacienda, by the wife of the 
capitaz, or overseer, who, with her husband, seemed to he well pleased 
with this visit from Don Juan, and to be confident of receiving a pleasant 
answer from the good-humoured old gentleman whenever they addressed 
him. The dinner was served up about two o’clock, and was a most agree- 
able meal. The fruits and wines were from the estate, and were excel- * 
lent ; the rest of the provisions were from Moguer, for the adjacent villege 
of Palos is too poor to furnish anything. A gentle breeze from the sea 
played through the hall, and tempered the summer heat. Indeed I do not 
know when 1 have seen a more enviable spot than this country retreat of 
the Pinzons. Its situation on a breezy hill, at no great distance from the 
sea, and in a southern climate, produces a happy temperature, neither hot 
in summer nor cold in winter. It commands a beautiful prospect, and ia 
surrounded by natural luxuries. The country abounds with game, the 
adjacent river affords abundant sport in fishing, both by day and night, 
and delightful excursions for those fond of sailing. During the busy sea- 
sons of rural life, and especially at the joyous period of vintage, the family 
pass some time here, accompanied by numerous guests, at which times', 
Don Juan assured me, there was no lack of amusements, both by land- 
and water. 

When wejiad dined, and taken the siesta, or afternoon nap, according 
to the Spanish custom in summer time, we set out on our return to Mo- 
guer, visiting the village of Palos in the way. Don Gabriel had been 
sent in advance to procure the keys of the village church, and to apprise 
the curate of our wish to inspect the archives. The village consists prin- 
cipally of two streets of low, white-washed bouses. Many of the inhabi* 
tants have very dark complexions, betraying a mixture of African blood. 

On entering the village, we repaired to the lowly mansion of the^ curate. 

I had hoped to find him some such personage as the curate in Don 
Quixote, possessed of shrewdness and information in his limited sphei^ 
and that I might gain some anecdotes from him concerning his parish, ita 
worthies, its antiquities, and its historical events. Perhaps I might have 
done BO at any other time, but, unfortunately, the curate was something 
of a sportsman, and had hegrd of some game among the neighbouring 
hills. We met him just sallying forth from his house, and, 1 must con- 
fess, his appearance was picturesque. He was a short, broad, sturdy. 
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little man, and had doffed his cassock and broad clefical beaver, for a short 
jacket and a little round Andalusian hat ; he had his gun in hand, and was 
on the point of mounting a donkey which had been led forth by an ancient, 
withered handmaid. Fearful of being detained from his foray, he ac- 
costed my companion the moment he came in^ sight. ** God preserve 
you, Seflor Don Juan 1 1 have received your message, and have but one 

answer to make, '{'he archives have all been destroyed. We have no 
trace of anything you seek for — nothing — nothing. Don Rafael has the 
keys of the church. You can examine it at your leisure — Adois, cabal- 
*iero V* With these words the galliard little curate mounted his donkey, 
thumped his ribs with the butt end of his gun, and- trotted off to the hills. 

In our way to the church we passed by the ruins of what had once been 
a fair and spacious dwelling, greatly superior to the other houses of the 
village. This Don Juan informed me, was an old family possession, but 
since they had removed from Palos it had fallen to decay for want of a 
tenant. It was probably the family residence of Martin Alonzo or Vi- 
cente Yafiez PiUzon, in the time of Columbus. 

We now arrived at the Church of St. George, in the porch of which 
Columbus first proclaimed to the inhabitants of Palos the order of the 
^ sovereigns, that they should furnish him with ships for his great voyage 
*of discovery. This edifice has iately been thoroughly repaired, and, 
being of solid mason-work, promises to stand for ages, a monument of the 
discoverers. It stands outside of the village, on the brow of a hill, look- 
ing along a little valley towards the river. The remains of a Moorish arch 
prove it to have been a mosque in former times ; just above it, on the crest 
of the hill, is the ruin of a Moorish castle. 

I paused in the porch, and endeavoured to recall the interesting scene 
that had taken place there, when Columbus, a(a;ompanied by the zealous 
friar Juan Perez, caused the public notary to read the royal order in pre- 
sence of the astonished alcaldes, regidors, and alguazils ; but it is difficult 
to conceive the consternation that must have been struck into so remote a 
little community, by this sudden apparition of an entire stranger among 
them, bearing a cximmand that they should put their persons and ships at 
his disposal, and sail with him away into the unknown wilderness of the 
ocean. 

The interior of the church has nothing remarkable, excepting a wooden 
image of St. George vanquishing the Dragon, which is erected over 
the high altar, and is the admiration of the good people of Palos, who 
bear it about the streets in grand procession on the anniversary of 
the saint. This group existed in the time of Columbus, and now flou- 
rishes in renovated youth and splendour, having been newly painted and 
gilded, and the countenance of the saint rendered peculiarly blooming 
and lustrous. ^ 

Having finished the examination of the church, we resumed our seats 
in the calesa and returned to Moguer. One thing only remained to fulfil 
the object of my pilgrimage, ibis was to visit the chapel of the Con- 
vent of Santa Clara. When Columbus was in danger of being lost in a 
tempest, on his way home from his great voyage of discovery, he made a 
vow, that,' should he be spared, he woul^- watch and pray one whole 
night In this chapei ; a vow which he doubtless fulfilled immediately after 
bit arrival. 
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My kind and attentil^e friend Don Joan, conducted me to the convent i 
It is the wealthiest in Moguer, and belongs to a sist^irhood of Fran- 
ciscan nuns. The chapel is large, and ornamented wilh some degree of 
richness, particularly the part about the high altar, which is embellished 
by magnificent monumei^a of the brave family of the Puerto Carreros, 
the ancient lords of Moguer, and renowned in Moorish warfare. The 
alabaster effigies of distinguished warriors of that ^ouse, and of their 
wives and sisters, lie side by side, with folded hands, on tombs imme- 
diately before the altar, wiiile others recline in deep niches on eitlier 
side. The night had closed in by the time 1 entered the church, which ^ 
made the scene more ini(3ressive. A few votive lamps shed a dim light 
about the interior ; their beams were feebly reflected bv the gilded work 
of the high altar and the frames of the surrounding paintings, and rested 
upon the marble figures of the warriors and dames lying in the monumen- 
tal repose of ages. The solemn pile must have presented much the same 
appearance when the pious discoverer performed his vigil, kneeling before 
this very altar, and praying and watching throughout *the night, and 
pouring forth heartfelt praises for having been spared to accom{)lish his 
sublime discovery. 

I had now completed the main purpose of my journey, having visited 
the various places connected with the story of Columbus. It was highly * 
gratifying to find some of them so little changed though so great a space 
of time had intervened ; but in this quiet nook of Spain, so far removed 
from the main thoroughfares, the lapse of time produces but few violent 
revolutions. Nothing, however, had surprised and gratified me more than 
the continued stability of the Pinzon family. On the morning after my 
excursion to Palos, chance gave me an opportunity of seeing something 
of the interior of most of their households. Having a curiosity to visit 
the remains of a Moorish castle, once the citadel of Moguer, Don Fer- 
nandez undertook to show me a tower which served as a magazine of wine 
to one of the Pinzon family. In seeking for the key, we were sent from 
house to house of nearly the whole connection. All appeared to be living 
in that golden mean equally ren^oved from the wants and superfluities of 
lile, and all to be happily interwoven by kind and cordial habits of inti- 
macy. We found the females of the family generally seated in the patios, 
or central courts of their dwellings, beneath the shade of awnings and- 
among shrubs and flowers. Here the Andalusian ladies are accustomed 
to pass their mornings at work, surrounded by their handmaids, in the 
primitive, or rather, oriental style. In the porches of some of the housea 
I observed the coat of arms granted to the family by Charles V., hung 
up like a picture in a frame. Over the door of Don Luis, the naval of- 
ficer, it was carved on an escutcheon of stone, and coloured. 1 had 
gathered many particulars of the family also from conversation with Don 
Juan, and from the family legend lent me by Don Luis. From all that 
1 could learn, it would appear that the lapse of nearly three ceuturies and 
a half has made but little change in the condition of the Pinzons. Firom 
genenktion to generafion they have retained the same fair standing and 
reputable name throughout the neighbourhood, filling offices of public 
trust and dignity, and pos^ssing great influence over their fellow-citizens 
by their good sense and good conduct. How rare is it to see such an in* 
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stance of stability of fortune in this fluctuating world, and how truly 
honourable is the hereditary respectability, which has been secured by no 
titles nor entails, but perpetuated merely by the innate worth of the race ! 
I declare to you that the most illustrious descents of mere titled rank 
could never command the sincere respect and cc^dial regard with which 1 
contemplated this staunch and enduring family, which for three centuries 
and a half has stored merely upon its virtues. 

As I was to set off on my return to Seville before two o'clock, I par- 
took of a farewell repast at tlie house of Don Juan, between twelve and 
one, and then took leave of his household with sinwre regret. The good 
old gentleman, with the courtesy, or rather 'ilhc cordiality of a true 
Spaniard, accompanied me to the posada, to see me olf. I hud dispensed 
but little money in the posada, tlianks to the hospitality of thcPinzoiis — yet 
the Spanish pride of my host and hostess seemed pleased that I had pre- 
ferred their humble chamber, and the scanty bed they had provided me, 
to the spacious mansion of Don Juan ; and when 1 expressed my thanks 
for their kindness and attention, and regaled mine host with a few elioice 
segars, the heart of the poor man was overcome. He seized me 
by both hands and gave me a parting benediction, and then ran 
after the calasero, to enjoin him to take particular care of me during my 
journey. 

Taking a hearty leave of my excellent friend Don Juan, who had been 
unremitting in his attentions to me to the last moment, 1 now set off on 
my wayfaring, gratified to tlie utmost with my visit, and full of kind and 
grateful fecUiigs towards Moguer and its hospitable inhabitants. 

No. XXXIX. — Manifesto of Alonzo db Ojeda. 

The following curious formula, composed by learned divines in Spain, 
was first read aloud by the friars in the train of Alonzo De Ojeda, as a 
prelude to his attack on the savages of CarthageJia, and was subsequently 
adopted by the Spanish discoverers in general, in their invasions of 
Indian countries. 

'*<1, Alonzo de Ojeda, servant of the high and mighty kings of Castile 
and Leon, civilizers of barbarous nations, their messenger and captain, 
notify and make known to you, in the best way 1 can, that God our Lord, 
one and eternal, created the heavens and earth, and one man and one woman, 
from whom you, and we, and all the people of the earth, were and are 
descendants, procreated, and all those who shall come after us ; but 
the vast number of generations which have proceeded from them in the 
course of more than five thousand years that have elapsed since the cre- 
ation of the world, made it necessary that some of the human race should 
disperse in one direction, and some in another, and that they should di- 
▼ifb themselves into many kingdoms and provinces, as they could not 
sustain and preserve themselves in one alone. All these people were given 
in charge, by God oit* Lord, to one person, named Saint Peter, who was 
thus made lord and superior of all the people of the earth, and head of 
the whole human lineage ; whom all should obey, wherever they might 
live, and whatever might be their law, sect, <|r belief : he gave him also 
the whole world for his service and jurisdiction ; and though he desired 
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that he should establi^ his chair in Rome, as a place most convenient for 
governing the world, yet he permitted that he might establish his chair 
in any other part of the world, and judge and govern all the nations* 
Christians, Moors, Jews, Gentiles, and whatever other sect or belief 
might be. This person gras denominated Pope, that is to say. Admirable, 
Supreme, Father and Guardian, because he is father and governor of all 
mankind. This holy father was obeyed and honoured as lord, king, and 
superior of the universe, by those who lived in his time, and in 
like manner have been obeyed and honoured all those who have been 
elected to the pontifirate ; and thus it has continued unto the present day * 
and will continue until fhe end of the world. 

“ One of these pontiffs, of whom I have spoken, as lord of the world, 
made a donation of these islands and continents of the ocean sea, and all 
that they contain, to the Catholic kings of Castile, who, at that time were 
Ferdinand and Isabella, of glorious memory, and to their successors, our 
sovereigns, according to the tenor of certain papers, drawn up for the pur- 
pose (which you may see, if you desire). Thus his majesty is king and 
sovereign of these islands and continents by virtue of the said donation, 
and, as king and sovereign, certain islands, and almost all, to whom this 
has been notitied, have received his majesty, and have obeyed and served, , 
and do actually serve him. And, moreover, like good subjects, and with 
good will, and without any resistance or delay, the moment they were in- 
formed of the foregoing, they obeyed all the religious men sent among 
them to preach and teach our holy faith ; and these of their free and 
cheerful will, without any condition or reward, became Christians, and 
continue so to be. And his majesty received them kindly and benignantly, 
and ordered that they should be treated like his other subjects and vassals. 
You also are required and obliged to do the same. Therefore, in the best 
manner 1 can, 1 pray and entreat you, that you consider well what I have 
said, and that you take whatever time is reasonable to understand and de- 
liberate upon it, and that you recognize the church for sovereign and 
superior of the universal world, and the supreme pontiff, called pope, in 
her name, and his majesty, in his place, as 8U()erior and sovereign kingo^ 
the islands and terra tirrna by virtue of said donation ; and that you con- 
sent that these religious fathers declare and preach to you the foregoing : 
and if you shall so do, you will do well, and will do thot to which you 
are bounden and obliged ; and his majesty, and I, in his name, will re- 
ceive you with all due love and charity^ and will leave you your wives aod 
children free from servitude, that you may freely do with them and 
with yourselves whatever you please and think proper, as have done the 
inhabitants of the other islands. And, beside this, his majesty will give 
you many privileges and exemptions, and grant you many favours. If you 
do not do this, or wickedly and intentionally delay to do so, I certify to 
you that, by the aid of God, I will forcibly invade and make war upon 
you in all parts and inodes that 1 can, and will subdue you to the yoke 
and obedience of the church and of his majesty ; dhd I will take your 
wives and children, and make slaves of them, and sell them as such, and 
dispose of them as his majesty may command : and I will take your 
effects, and will do yon all^he harm and injury in my power, as vassaki 
who will not obey or receive their sovereign, and who resist and oppose 
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him. And I protest that the deaths and disastitrs, which may in this 
manner be occasioned, will be the fault of yourselves, and not of his ma- 
jesty, nor of mcj nor of these cavaliers who accompany me. And of 
what I here tell you, and require of you, I call upon the notary here 
present to give me his signed testimonial." (i 


THE END. 








